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TRANSLATORS' NOTE. 



AccoRDTNO to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (Vedic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolved the labour of 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under which the translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 ff.)> and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. • 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation: e.g., L St, for Weber's Indische Stvdien ; 7. Str. 
for his Indische Strei/en; L AK. ioT Lassen's Indische 
Alterthumskunde ; Z, D, M, 0, for Zdtschrift der detUschen 
Toorgerddndischen Gesellschaft, &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particidars, it is given here instead of in 
the Author's Preface. It is as follows : — 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The work of 1117 youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours^ it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of 'time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in nttce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Trtibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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tion * which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the, question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time stiU completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the dififerent works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures ; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are U8ed.t 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — ^in order thus to faci- 

* Hittoire de la LiU&raiure Indienne^ trad, de VAUenumd par Alfrtd 
Sadous. Paris : A. Duruid. 1859. 

t In the tranalatioii, these bnckets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the second edition were entirely new are here simply indi- 
cated by nambers. — Tr. 
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litate a general view of this part of the subject — to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 

well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Bbbuv, Novembtr^ 1875. 



* The seoond edition bean the ixiBcription : ' Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk and Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.' — Tr. 
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commentaiy upon it. Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf. Both, Beinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — ^here given as 
foot-notes — much new matter has been added. 

A, W. 

Berliit, /tt/y, 1852. 

* In the Winter-Scmeiter of z85t-53. 
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LECTURES 



ON THE 



HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 



At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of " Indian Literature ; " for then I should 
have to co^sider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history of " Indo- Aryan Literature ; " 
for then I should have to discuss the modem languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speecL Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of " Sanskrit Literature ; " for the 
Indo- Aryan language is not in its first period " Sanskrit," 
i.e., the language of the educated, but is still a popular 
dialect; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo-Aryan language with which we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name " Indian 
Literature." 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultivated tract of 

▲ 
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countiy, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veiL 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly 80.^ But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cient. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Vedas would date from about T4xx> B.C. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modem origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations ^ instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 

1 In BO far bb this claim may not other hand, the opinion expressed in 

now be disputed by the Egyptian the first editionof this work (1852), to 

monumental records and papyrua the effect that the Indians may either 

rolls, or even by the Assyrian litera- have brought the knowledge of these 

ttire which has but recently been lunar mansions, headed by KriUihd, 

brought to Ught. with them into India, or else have 

' Besides, Uiese calculations are of obtained it at a later period th.*ough 

a very vague character, and do not the commercial relations of the Phoe- 

yield any such definite date as that nicians with the Pan jdb, has recently 

given above, but only some epoch gained considerably in probability ; 

lying between 1S20-860 B.C., see and therewith the suggestion of 

7. St.f X. 236; Whitney in Joum. Babylon as the mother country of the 

R, A. 8., i. 317, ff. (1864). True, observations on which this date is 

the circumstance that the oldest re- established. See the second of my two 

cords begin the series of naktliatrtu treatises, DU vediachen Nachrtchten 

with the sign KfiUikd, carries us von ci^niVa^a^ra (Berlin, 1862), pp. 

back to a considerably earlier period 362-400 ; my paper, Ueber den Veda- 

even than these dates, derived from kcUender Namens Jyotiaka (1862), p. 

the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz^ 15 ; 7. St.^ x. 429, ix. 241, ff.; Whit- 

to a period between 2780- 1 820 B.C., ney, Oriented and Linguistic Studies 

since the vernal equinox coincided (1874), ii. 418. — Indeed a direct re- 

with 17 Tauri {Kfittikd), in round ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 

numbers, about the year 2300 B.C., in which the ex portt^tion of pencockn 

see /. St., X. 234-236. But, on the ismentioned, has lately come to light 
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toSxK^^ of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 

in the ^^ ^ which a refonner is supposed to have arisen 

iierare^^ oontury B.C., in opposition to the Brahmanical 

still ext^'^ ^"^ *^^ authenticity of this particular era is 

Pininitu^^^ questionable. Lastly, the period when 

beeiireV ^^t systematic grammarian, flourished, has 

starting ^^^ to the fourth century B.C., and from this, as a 

J ^""Point, conclusions as to the period of literary dere- 

jopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 

*^8^^t8 in favoiir of Pd^ini's having lived at that time* . 

are ^together inreak and hypothetical, and in no case can 

tney furriish us ipvlth any sort of solid basis. 

Tte neasons, lio'^jv^ever, by which we are fully justified in 
'^o^^ing the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of whicli Tirx*itten records on an extensive scale have 
been handed do^vi^xx to ns, are these : — 

In the more ctneient parts of the Bigveda-Samhita^ ve 
find the Indian T3rce settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in tlie ranjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kubha, or J^co^^i^, in KabuL^ The gradual spread of 

inanlndiaatozt, tl&« Bdveruj^taka, Tlnde aTeo det peuplades dxttTi^i- 
gee M.iiiay«ff in t«be Af^langtB Asia- eiiDe8,|* Julien Vinaon, Revut de 




.l4VBoTUnA.ca«ieaiy, _ 

?, v^ever, tbia testimony belongs 1874). 

^■» *^^rt^paratively late period, no » Or eren, aa Ooldstiicker aup- 

^ *v^nportanco oatn "be attached to poaea, earlier than Buddha. 

^^VAsec'^ evidence of ancient com- * One of the Vedic ^iahia, asserted 

^^"^^STeHtions "between India and to be Vataa, of the family of Kanva, 

^^'^^eat tM recently been found in extols, Rik, viiL 6. 46-48, the splen- 

^^!L«ff\^P^^c**'^***** *'^®"*^®**'?*°*^ did presenta, conaisting of horses, 

b.i^'^^^ ^t wbicb time the Aryaa cattle, and uth^rat yoked four toge- 

*'* U aPP^"*" *^ bave been already ther— (Roth in the SL Petersburg 

^%©donthe InduB. For the word Diet, explains uthfra aa 'buffalo, 

, • « fttte * wbicb occurs in i Kings humped bull ; * aenerally it 



means 



^2 iti the form qdf, Gr. K^ot, is * camel *) — which, to the glory of the 

*• 1 ia these Egyptian texts in the Y^vas, he received whilst residing 

V rm fa*/*» *®* ^^^' ^^^™'<^***°f ^*^ ^^^^ Tirixjidira and Partfu. Or have 

PltftU tiner egypt. K6nigin atu dem 17. we here only a single person, Tiriip- 

-S^j^. (Leipzig, 1 868), table ii. p. 17. dira Parsu f In the S^khiyana 

T^lyi tw^*^"** *^® Hebrew name Brauta-Siitra, xvi. 11. 20, at least, 

f^ueaoocks (i Kings x. 22, 2 Chron. he is understood aa Tiriqidira Pdra- 

* ^i) neceaaarilv impliea that al- aavya. These names suggest Tiridates 

^^y in Solomon s time the Phoeni- and the Persians ; see I.St,, iv. 379, n., 

l^ophir-mepchants ** ont eu affaire but compare Girard de Rialle, Aevur 

toit an paya meme des Abhlra soit de Linguitt., iv. 227 (1872). Of 

gor un autre point de la cdte de course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these «eats towards the east, beyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustdn as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ba- 
mayana. If we connect with thi^ the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 150, n. ; /. St, ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of iSiva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true ; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 



Persians after Cyrus : that would current, of the word Tiri in Tiridates, 

bring us too far down. But the Per- &c., from the Pahlavi tSr=Zend Hb- 

sians were so called, and had their trya (given, €.g.^ by M. Br^al, Dt 

own princes, eren before the time of Persicis nominibuM (1863), pp. 9, 10), 

Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- is hardly justified, 
^rested by Olshausen in the Berliner * Who as ambassador of Seleucua 

Monatsberichte (1874), p. 708, to resided for some time at the court 

think of the Parthavas, t.«., Parthi- of -Chandragupta. His reports are 

ans, who as well as VM&b are men- preserved to us chiefly in the 'IvScjcd 

tioned in the time of the AchsBme- of Arrian, who lived in the second 

nidsd f The derivation, hitherto century a.d. 
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And while the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Rik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the- individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human Ufe, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable — of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con- 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, in the air, upon the earth ; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either specidatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., " Brah- 
man" (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only; or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour ; the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Brahmanas also— to which rather than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and content^ — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities {jpra»(ivit6, devdndm). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity.^ Nay, as '' Brahman " (masc), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to tlie latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Periplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified in assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindi! religion,^ the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 

' Cf . my paper, Zwei veditehe TexU populur dialects, for whoie gradual 

iiber Omina vnd Portenta (1859), pp. deTolopment out of the languagv of 

392-393. the Vedic hymna into this form it is 

* To these, thirdly, we have to absohitely necessary to postulate the 

add evidence deriyed from the Ian- lapee of a series of centuries. 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, * According to Straho, p. 117, 

whose date is fixed by the mention ALopwros (Rudra, Soma, Siya) was 

therein of Greek kings, and even of worshipped in the mountains, *Hpa- 

Alexander himself, ars written in icX^ (Indra, Vishnu) in the plain. 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
Uterature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details. # 



( 8 ) 



FIRST PERIOD. 



VEDIC LITERATURE. 



We have to distinguish four Vedas — the Rig-Veda^ the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, which is in a double fonn, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Brahmana, and Siitra. 
Their relation to each other is as follows :— 
The Samhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindiis brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for " invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle." t The songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitas which 

* The name Saiphit^ (collection) vvdyd, tvddhydya^ adkyayana, also 

first occurs in the so-called Axsji^' * Yeda ' alone. It is in the Siitras 

yakas, or latest supplements to the that we first find the term Cbhandaa 

Brihma^as, and in the Sdtras ; but specially applied to the Sazphit^s, 

whether in the above meaning, is and more particularly in Pinini, 

not as yet certain. The names by by whom iJBLishi, Nigama, Mantra (?) 

which the Saqihitds are designated are also employed in the same 

in the Brdhmanas are — either fiehahf manner. 

admdni, yajdM%—or Rigrreda, Si- f See Roth, Zur LUUratur und 

maveda, Tajurveda, — or Bahvricbas, Otachiehte dea Weda, p. 8 (Stutt- 

Chhandogas, Adhvaryus,— or trayi gart, 1846). 
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will come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
viding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such richcis (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma ofieriiig and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they were practically used ; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Samhitd of the Saman contains nothing but 
verses (richas); those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Rik-Samhita, so that the Sama-Samhita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Now 
the richas found in the Sama-Samhita and Yajul^-Samhita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Samhita. Of 
this a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may be ejirlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple, song, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are aUke correct, and in 
each particular case they must all be kept in view. But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus : The richas occurring in the Sama- 
Samhita generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms ; those in the two Samhitas of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
imder the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sama-Saiphita and the Yajuh* 
Sainhita. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
diiferent schools (l^khas) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to ^akalya and Panch&la 
Babhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Bik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Yidehas 
and Panchdlas, as I shall show hereafter. The Samhita 
of the Saman, being entirely borrowed from the Bok, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin ; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Bik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan,^ in the country of the Kurupanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmanical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hieraitihy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Nay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Sainhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century b.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaSiavBivoi, and this name recurs in the Ma- 

' Or rather to the eaat of the Indus, in Hindustan. 
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dliyaipdiiias, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this later on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Samhiti dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had become dominant It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Rik*Samhita. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature ; 
while in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical, 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atharva-Saiphita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brahmai;^as of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus ; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahma^as, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Yedic literature, 
the Brahmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas f niay be thus gene- 

* This surmise, based upon oer- vtiSAtcht TexU tther Omima und Par* 
tain passages in the Atharran, would tento, ppb 346-34^.] 
certainly be at TariaDce with the f This term signifies 'that which 
name ' AtharviinKirasas,' borne by relates to prayer, hrdhiman,* Brok* 
this Saiphitd; accord ing to which man itself means 'drawing forth,' as 
it would belong, on the contrary, to well in a physical sense ' producing,' 
the most ancient and noble Brah- 'creating,' as in a spiritual one 'lift- 
man families. But I have elsewhere ing np,' 'elevating,' 'strengthen- 
advanced the conjecture, that this ing.' The first mention of the name 
name was simply assumed in order Brihmana, in the above sense, is 
to impart a greater sanctity to the found in the Brihma^aof the White 
contents, see /. iSS(., L 295. \Zwi Yajus, and especially in ito thir- 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symboUcal connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details : in illustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and anjjytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. We thus find in them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- 
tion.* The Brahmaiias originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 



teenth book. In cases where the commentary, in the same sense ; 

dogmatical explanation of a cere* they also mention Anubrdhmana, a 

monial or other precept has already term which does not occur elsewhere 

been given, we there find the ex- except in Pdnini. 

pression Uuyoktam brdJimcofam, * of * Pdnini, iv. 3. 105, directly men- 

this the Bnihmana has already been tions ' older {purdnaprohta) Brdh- 

stated ;* whereas in the books pre- mcii^as ;' and in contradistinction to 

ceding the thirteenth, we find in these there must, of course, have 

such cases tatyokto handJiuh * its con- been in existence in his day ' more 

nection has already been set forth.' modem (or as the scholiast says, tnl- 

[f. SL, v. 60, ix. 351.] — Besides yakdla) Brdhmanas.* [See on this 

Bnihmana, Pravachaua is also used Qoldstiicker, Pdnini, p. 132, ff., and 

in the Sama-Sdtras, according to the my rejoinder in /. St., v. 64, flf.] 
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tatives, were made in diCTerent districts by individuals 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author's opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — ^whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brdhmanas is stiU 
extant — a circumstance which is^evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas was 



* The difficulty of their preserra- writing in India, it is important to 
tion is also an important factor in point out that the ^want of suitable 
the case, as at that time writing materials, in the North at least, be- 
either did not exist at all, or at any fore the introduction of paper, must 
rate was but seldom employed, have been a great obstacle to its 
[" In considering the question of general use." — Bnmell, ElemenU of 
the age and extent of the use of South Indian Pai<Bography, p. 10.] 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To the number of the Brahma^as, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitds, which were thus lost, belong those 
of the YashkalaSy Paingins, Bhallavins, ^tyayanins, 
Kalabavins, Lamakayanins, ^mbuvis, Khd^^yanins, and 
Salankdyanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in the gawh '^aunaka' (Pan., iv. 3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

The difference between the Brahmanas of the several 
Yedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Brah- 
manas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the richas^ whose office it was to collect from the^ 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its iastra (canon). The Brdbmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdmaTis; the Br&hmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brdhmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Samhita is not 
attended to at all But in the Brahmapas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Samhitas are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual The Brahmana of the Sari^an enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah- 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmai^a for some of those books of the 
Samhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises icx) adhyAyas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Samhita. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. The Brahmana of the 
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Atharvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
are manuscripts of it in England.^ 

The common name for the Brahmana literature is Sruti, 
' hearing/ i.e,, that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with thi^ we find in the works themselves 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane i)erson. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Sdtras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb (ru which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Siitras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founde^l 



' It has since been published, see for taking exception to the etymo- 

below. It presents no sort of di- logy just proposed, and for regard- 

rect internal relation to the Ath. ing the signification 'guiding-line,' 

Saqihitd. * clue,' as the original one. [This is 

* The word Siitra in the above the meaning given in the St. Peters- 
sense occurs first in the Mad hulc^4^, burg Dictionary. — The writing of 
one of the latest supplements to the the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
Brdhmana of the White Taius, next see Benfey, Jndien (in Ench and 
in the two 0|rihya-Stitras of the Rik, Oruber*$ Bneydopoedia^ 1S40), p. 254 ; 
and finally in Pd^iuL It means my Inditclie Skvszen (1856), p. 127, 
'thread,' 'band,' cf. Lat. suere. ff. ; Bumell, Blem. of South Indian 
Would it be correct to regard it as Pal., p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
an expression analogous to the Qer- the first instance merely for secular 
man band (volume) ¥ If so, the term purposes, and was only applied sub- 
would have to be understood of the sequently to literature. See Miiller, 
fastening together of the leaves, and Ane. S. JaL, p. 507 ; /. <S^, v. 20, ff. ; 
would necessarily presuppose the /. iS^r., ii. 339. Guldstucker (Pdiiint, 
existence of writing (in the same i860, p. 26, ff.) contends that the 
way, perhaps, as grantha does, a words tUtixk and grantha must abso- 
term first occurring in Pdnini?). lutely bo connected with writing. 
Inquiry into the origin of iudiaa See, however. /. 5^, v. 24, ff. ; xiii. 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
to much result as yet The oldest us to a more certain result in the 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, case of another word found in this 
date no earlier than the third century connection, viz., ahikara, * syllable.' 
B.O. Nearohus, however, as is well This word does not seem to occur in 
known, mentions writing, and his this sense in the SaiphiUi of the Rik 
time corresponds very well upon the (or Sdman) ; it there rather signifies 
whole to the period to which we 'imperishable.' The connecting link 
must refer the origin of the Stltras. between this primary signification 
But as these were composed chiefly and the meaning * syllable,' which is 
with a view to their being committed first met with in the Saipbitd of the 
to memory — a fact which follows Yajus, might perhaps be the idea of 
from their form, and partly accounts writing, the latter being the making 
for it— there might he good grounds imperishable, as it were, of otherwise 
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on the Brdhmanas, and must be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
imiformly confine themselves to individual instances. of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the diflferent particulars consecutively. DifTuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Siitras became more independent, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Siitra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modem will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Siitras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brahmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
the Siitras — ^viz., the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual ^® — which bears 

fleeting and evanescent words and ' On the mutual relations of the 

syllables {}), Or is the notion of the Brdhmanaa and Siktraa, see also /. St., 

imperishable \bytn at the root of viii. 76, 77 ; iz. 353, 354. 

this signification ? [In the Errata * Precisely as in the case of the 

to the first Qernian edition it was Brdhmanas, so also ii^ the case of the 

pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, i.«., Kalpa-Stitras, Pdnini, 

communication received from Pro- iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those com- 

fessorAufrecht, that aibaAara is twice posed by the ancients from those 

used iu the Rik of the * measuring of that are nearer to his own time, 

speech,' viz., i. 164. 24 (47), and ^® On the sacrifice and sacrificial 

ix. 13. 3, and consequently may implemeutsof theSrauta-Sutratt, see 

there mean * syllable.' Acconling to M. Miiller in Z. D. M. O,, IX. xxxvi.- 

the St. Petersburg Dictionary, this Ixxxii. ; Haug's notes to his transla- 

latter meaning is to be derived from tion of the Aitareya-Bnlhmana ; and 

the idea of ' the constant, simple ' ele- rny paper, Zur Kenntnisa det veducJicn 

ment in language.] Opfei^itualt, /. St., x. xiii. 
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the special name of Srauta-Siitras, t.e.> " Siitras founded 
on the ^ruti." The sources of the other Siitras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the ^uta-Siitras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Siitras, the so-called Grihya-Siitras, 
^which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitras, t.«., 
"Siitras founded on the SmrUi." SmriH, ' memory,' i.e,, 
tiiat which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ^ruti, * hearing,' i,e., that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con« 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious* 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smiiti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too "much on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their owii against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness ; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
famUies of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan ; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people pf oper, the 
ViSas, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or l^iidras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryafi 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their "Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanical order. The royal 



* Who were distinguished by their colour, for caste. [See /• iSjE., x. 4, 
very colour from the three other 10.] 
castes ; hence the name varna, i,e. 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus was 
too firmly estabhshed. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
'time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten 1 

The Smarta-Siitras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smriti — ^that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to it3 poUtical bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs^ untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindti legal literature,^* 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Siitras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with 

11 For the ritual relating to birth (1854), and M. MiiUer, (bid,, IX. 

see Speijer's book on the Jdtakctrma i-xzxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, O. Don- 

(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage ner'a Pti^apttnya^ (1870). 

oeremonies, Haas's paper, Ud)er die ^ Besides the Gfihya- Sutras we 

MeirtUhsgebrduehe der eiun Inder, find some texts directly called Dbar- 

with additions by myself in /. St., ma-Siitras, or Sdmay^kmrika-Siitras, 

T. 267, ff. ; also my paper Veditdie which are specified as portions of 

HoehxeUuprUche^ ibid,, p. 177, ff. Srauta-Sdtras, but which were no 

(1862) — on the burial of the dead, doabt subsequently inserted into 

Koth in Z. D^^M. (?., viii 487, ff these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Siitras ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real penl 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regwiing the relation of matter to* 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only am /ii^/ii79, 
' from memory,' I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that /lu^/a^ is but a 
mistranslation of Smjiti in the sense of Smriti-I^tra> ' a 
treatise on Smriti'* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however — in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmanical religion — ^the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu» 
for example (founded on the Manava Gphya-Siitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Yedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Siitras — in addition to the Brdhmanas, where but 
few points of contact with these Siitras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of which relate to language. -In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 



* TbiB latter view has been best nell, EUmeikU of 8, Ind. PalcBo^^ 
set forth by Schwanbeck, Mega§- p. 4.] 
Uienes, pp. 50, 51. [But aee also Bur- 
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Siitras stand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic relar 
tions which, being presupposed in the Siitras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To efiect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — ^that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual fife, in which even the 
ivomen took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brabmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — ^solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible^ — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 

^' AH the technical terms, how- by the rest of the Brahmans. On 

ever, which occur for study of the the other hand, Qoldstiicker, Boht- 

Yeda and the like, uniformly refer lingk, Whitney, and Roth (Der 

to speaking and reciting only, and Atharoavtida in JTat/trntr, p. lo), are 

thereby point to exclusively oral of the opposite opinion, holding, in 

tradition. The writing down of the particular, that the authors of the 

Yedic texts seems indeed not to PrdtiiS^khyas must have had written 

have taken place until a compara- texts before them. Benfey also 

tively late period. See/. 5^,v. 1 8, formerly shared this view, but re- 

£fl (i86i). Mtiller, Anc, S. ZAt., p. cently {EinleUunff in die Oramma- 

507, ff. (1859) : Westergaard, Ueber tik der ved. Sprachef p. 31), he has 

den dlteken Zeiti-aum der indischen expressed the belief that the Yedio 

Oeschichte (i860, German transla- texts were only committed to writ- 

tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Haug, ing at a late date, long subse- 

Uiher das Wtun des vediaehen Ac" quent to their * diaskeutitia.' Bur- 

cenU {iSy^f V' 16, ff.), have declared nell also, {. c, p. 10, is of opinion 

themselves in favour of this theory, that, amongst other things, the very 

Haug thinks that those Brahmans scarcity of the material for writing 

who were converted to Buddhism in ancient times " almost precludes 

were the first who consigned the the existence of MSS. of books or 

Veda to writing — for polemical pur- long documents." 
poses — and that they were followed 
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all but impossible tbat any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akhya-Siitras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a Prati^akhya- 
Siitra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modi£cations, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; ^* 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prati^dkhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samhitd phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Pratiidkhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, t.«., of its Samhita,t in the schools— each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the 'knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Siitras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brahmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 

* By Roth in hia essays, Zur separately in their original forai, 

LiUeratw u-nd OtsckichU dei Weda, unaffected by taindhi, i.e,, the influ- 

p. 53, ff. (translated in Joum, At. ence of the words which immedi- 

JSoe. Bengal, January 1848, p. 6, ff.). ately precede and follow. Whatever 

^ This indeed is the real purpose else, over and above this, is found 

of the Prdti^khyas, namely, to in the Prdtiidkhyaa is merely aoces- 

ahow how the continuous Saxfihit^ sory matter. See Whitney m Jour- 

text is to be reconstructed out of nal Am. Or,Soe., iv. 259 (1853). 

the Pada text, in which the indivi- + Strictly speaking, only these 

dual words of the text are given (the Saxphitds) are Veda. 
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. mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed bj their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar' symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sdtras ^ treating directly of metre, e,g., the Nidana-Siitra, 
and i& the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Sdtras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil's task on each occasion. — ^The preserva- 
tion of the tra(Ution concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sdtras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely dijfferent 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stiated, in the Brdhmanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brahmana frequently appeals to Gathds, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Puranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e,g., in the Maha-Bharata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by iSaunaka, in Slokas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhitd, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
class of works. Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verse of the Rik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 

" See Part i. of my paper on Indian Prosody, /. St., viii. i, ff. (1863). 
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of the Siitras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in /. St,^ i. 101-120.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonym^, which, by vktue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from their being ''ranked," 
" strung together," NigraTdhu, corrupted into Nighantu,* 
and those occupied with them JVdigtianftikas, One work 
of this kind has been actually preserveid to us.^^ It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difi&cult Yedic words ; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
Nirukti, " interpretation," of which Yaska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Vedangas, together with iSiksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
— ^three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Yya- 
karana, t.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
or^;inally signified the class in general,^^ and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 

* See Roth, Introduction to the ^' Sikshd still continues to be the 

Kirukti, p. xii. name of a species. A coDsiderable 

^* To this place belong, further, the number of treatises so entitled have 

Kighaij^fu to the Atharva-S., men- recently been found, and more are 

iioned by Haug (cf. /. St., iz. 175, constantly being brought to light. 

176,) and the Nigama-Pari^ish^ of Cf. Kielhom, /. St., ziv. 160. 
the White Yajus. 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Taska's 
work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Siitras had already estab- 
lished with so much minuteness — ^but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas — ^advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiydkaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kaushitaki-Brahmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Panini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Panini — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the intervaL 
Besides, PdnL hix^elf presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Brahmanas. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse br na'ive^ on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last book 
of the Rik-Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying along period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander' as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an eady stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and difl&cult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brah- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great numl)er of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed as the First Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. From among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word btiddJia, " awakened, enlightened," was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root hvdh in 
the Brahmanas, and of the word Jmddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, irama'nUy 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root iram, but also the word iramana itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthenes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the Bpa'x/i&pe^ and the Sapfidviu, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively ; for he 
expressly mentions the iiKoffiot — 1.0., the Brahmacharins 
and Ydnaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahman's life is distributed — as forming part of 
the SapfidvM, The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpajfiiave: were the '' phil- 
osophers" by birth, also those who uved as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Sctpfidvcu, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The Ilpdfivai, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, /. AK, 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander's time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the B/}a;^/xai/€9, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Sapfjuwai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with litssen, they may be re- 
garded as Pramdnas, i.e,y founding their belief on pramdna, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo's report 
as true of Alexander's time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanishads (upanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i.«., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXjojSmi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, t.e.. 



* The name Ara^yaka occurs first passages in contradistinction to 

in the vdrttika to P^ iv. 2. 1 29 [see ' Yeda'), liL iio, 309 ; and in the 

on this, /. St.^ ▼. 49], then in Manu, Atharvopanishads (see /. St., ii 179). 
iv. 123 ; Ydjnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmana or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Yedas, 
have come down to us at the same tune--or, it may be, 
have come down to us only — in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Yeda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Puranas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modem Brahma^as 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form 
abd in other relations — ^in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms-— although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Siitras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us — must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions — ^though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — ^were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the first place, of those 
' offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence* 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical ohserva- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Gennanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of " observers of the stars " 
and ''the science of astronomy;" and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffiised. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiriya-Samhita, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 b.g. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns oGrpovoiMui as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpa-xfiave^i, Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Sam- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name. Alexander's companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 



* See /. St.y iL 240, note. [The seems to be that contained in the 

correct numbers are rather 2780- Jyotisha, we obtain the years 1820- 

1 820 B. 0., see /.<S^,x. 234-236 (1866); 800, ibldL p. 236, ff. See further 

and for the hharoQl series, whicli the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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Prom this preliminary survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to. the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Yedas 
by itself, and deal with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with each Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the Jligveda. The Rigveda-Samhitd pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recent ; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashfaJcas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(lectures), and each. of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) Vargas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^® 
The latter is that into ten mandalas (circles), 85 anuvdkas 
(chapters), lOiy sUktaa (hynms), and 10,580 ricAo^ (verses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
ascribed. Thus the first and tenth mandalas contain 
songs by Rishis of difierent families ; the second mandala, 
on the contrary (ashf. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
-ing to Gritsamada; the third (ashf. ii. 114-119, iii. 1-56) 
belongs to ViSvamitra; the fourth (ash{, iii. 57-114; to 
Vamadeva; the fifth (ashf. iii. 11 5-1 22, iv. 1-79) to Atri: 
the sixth (ashf, iv. 8CH140, v. 1-14) to Bharadvaja; the 
seventh {ashf.Y. 1 5-1 18) to Vasishtha; the eighth (oshL 
V. 1 19-129, vi 1-8 1) to Kanva; and the ninth (ashf. vi. 
82-124, viL 1-71) to Angiras.^ By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also their families. The hymns in each separate rruindala 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed.^^** Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 



^* For particulars Bee 7. St,, iii. Mtat); tbe ninth 7 an, 114 8,; and 

255 ; Miiller, Anc 8, Lit,, p. the tenth 12 an. 191 1. 

220. "* Delbriick, in his review of Sie- 

^' The first mtu^ala oontains 24 hemig Lieder des ^igveda (cf. note 

anuvdJbot and 191 tUiltcw/ the second 32) in the Jenaer Literaturzeitung 

4an. 43<.; the third5an. 62«.;the (1875, p. 867), points out that in 

fourth 5 an, 58 #.; the fifth 6 an, books 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 

87 f.; the sixth 6 an. 75 «.; the Indra are arranged in a descending 

•eventh 6 an, 104 «.; the eighth 10 gradation as regards tko number of 

an, 92 «. (besides II vdlakhUya- YerseSi 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight inartdalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhiti, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth inandcda stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mandcUas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the two 6rihya-Si\tras of 
A^valayana and. Sifikhdyana. The Piktildkhyas and 
Taska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the ^il^'Samhita the name of daiatayyas, {.«., the songs 
'' in ten divisions," a name also occuiTing in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Anukramani of Eldtydyana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashfakas and adhydyas. The 
name sf&kta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Br^imana of the White Yajns ; the 
Big-Brahmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it,^ but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhitd is that of the iSakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which bears the name of the l^aiiSirfyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Yashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difiPerence between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making loo in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashfaka consists of 132 hymns.*^ The 
name of the ^akalas is evidently related to l^akalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brdhmanas and Siitras, who is 

^ This IB A mistake. They formed part of the eighth man<fala, 
know the word not only in the When I wrote the ahove I was pro- 
above, but also in a technical sense^ bably thinking of the VfUakhilyaSt 
▼iz., as a designation of one of the whose number is given by Sdya^jta, 
six parts of the kutra {* canon '), in his commentary on the Ait. Br., 
more especially of the main sub- as eight (cf. Roth, Zur LiU. und 
stance of it ; when thus applied, Otieh, de» Weda, p. 35 ; Uaug on 
gAlUa appears in a collective mean- Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
ing, comprising several t^kUu, Cf. editions of Miiller and Aufrecht 
d&kh. Brdhm., xiv. i. have eleven. But as to whether 

'^ I am at present unable to corro« these eight or eleven V^lakhilyas 

borate this statement in detail. I belong specially to the V^hkala^, I 

can only show, from Saunaka's cannot at present produce any direct 

Anuvdkinukrama^i, that the recen- evidence. On other differences of 

sion of the V^hkalas had eight the V^kala school, &c., see Adalb. 

hymns more than that of the ^&a- Euhn, in /. St., L 108, ff. 
las, but not that these eight hymna 
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stated by Yaska^ to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of the Bjk-Samhita.t According to the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the SatapatharBrahmana), 
a Sakalya, sumamed Yidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- * 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Yideha> and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers.— Yarkali also (a local form of 
Yashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the Satapatha-Brahmana.^ 

The l^dkalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the iSunakas, and to ^aunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,} which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
(rigvedaguptaye), as, for instance, an Anukramani of the 
Bishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anuvdhis, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Yidhdna) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,^ the above-mentioned Brihaddevata, 

* Or nther Duiga, in bis comm. to the ^ik, ocean in a memorial 
on Nir. iv. 4; see Roth, p. 39^ in- Terae, yajnagdihd, quoted in the 
troduction, p. IxTiii Ait Brdhm., iiL 43 (see /. St, ix. 

* Thia ia the deaignation of that 277). — ^For the name ^iSirlya I can 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda only cite the pravara section added 
in which each word of the text at the close of the Aivalityana- 
atanda by itself, unmodified by the ^rauta-Stitra, in which the ^ai^iris 
euphonic changea it has to undergo are mentioned several times, partly 
when connected with the preceding by themseWes, partly beside' and in 
and following words. [SeeaboTe,p.23.] association with the Sufigas.] 

f His name seems to point to ^ This form of name, which might 

the north-weat (?). The scholiast on be traced to vfikala, occurs also in 

Pdi9iDi[iy. a. 1 1 7], at least, proba- the ddfikhityana Ara^yaka, viii. 2 : 

bly following the Mah^bbibhya, cites " a4Uit(tka9raiji Vdrkalino briAatir 

diUuda in connection with the B^i- ahar abhUampddayanti;" though the 

kaa ; see ako Bumoof , Introduction parallel passage in the Aitar. Ara^y., 

d VBitL du BudtUi., p. 620, ff. The iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 

passage in the sUtra of P^ini, iv. 3. reads instead of '* Vdrkalino,** ** vd 

128, haa no local refereuce [on the (i.e., vai) Arkalino/" 

data from the MahiUbhishya bearing X By Sha^uru^hya, in the in- 

on this point, see /. St., xiii. 366, troduction to his commentary on 

372, 409, 428, 445]. On the other the Rig-Anukrama^l of Ktftytfyana. 

hand, we find S&yas also in the ** Rather (100 Vidluloa texts (see 

Kosala country in Eapilavastu, of below), the one of which haa for its 

whom, howcTor, as of the a£k&- object the application of particular 

yanins in the Yajus, we do not ex- richat, the other probably that of 

actly know what to make (see be* particular pddas, to saperstitious 

low). [The earliest mention of the purposes, after the manner of the 

wurd S^Ucala, in immediate reference Slbnayidhina-Brflima^a. 
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the Prati^akhya of the Rik, a Smarta-Siitra * and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, Aivaldyana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that all these writings might be the work of 
one individual Saunaka; still they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the son of Yai^ampdyana, is said 
to have repeated the Maha-Bharata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the Harivan^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the ^unakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it is at least not impossible 
that the teacher of Aivalayana and the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical — In the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct ^aunakas men- 
tioned ; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xiL 5595, ff), the other, 
Svaidayana, as Audichya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Erama-patha of the Rik-Samhita a 
Panchala Babhravya^ is mentioned. Thus we see that to 
the Kuru-Pafichdlas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom 6a- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 

* On the Ofihya of Saunaka, see quoted aa an authority in the text 

Stenzler, /. St., L 243. of the l^ik-Pr^tii^khya itself, viz., 

t The sacrifice conducted by this ii. 12, 44, and that beside the 

Saunaka in the Naimisha forest Prdchyas (people of the east), the 

would, in any case, have to be dis- above conclusions still hold good, 

tinguished from the great sacrificial See Regnier on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 

festival of the Naimishiyas, so often 113. Compare also j^dlikh. ^r., xii 

mentioned in the Bnlhmai^aa. 13. 6 (paflduUapadavrittih), and 

» In the Rik-Prdty xi. 33, merely Saijihitopanishad-Brdhmana,' § 2 

Bibhravya ; only in Uata's scholium {sarvatra PrdchyaPdnduilUliU mvJs- 

is he designated as a Paftchila. As, tarn, tarvalrd 'muktam), 
however, the Pafichilas are twice 
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and this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Grermanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and 'E/>/t€ia9,* of 6abala and 
XepySepof.f Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Varuna, 
Oupavo^j encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zevg, Diespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
ArifjLrfrrip ; of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs ; 
of the sun's rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.^ Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded.§ 



* See Kuhn, in Haupt'a DeuUche § See Z. 2>. M. 0., ▼. 112. [Since 

Zeittchrfft, vi. 125, ff. I wrote the above, comparative my- 

■f /. St„ ii. 297, ff. [and, atill ear- thology has been enriched with much 

lier, Max Miiller ; see his Chipi valuable matter, bat much also that 

from a Oerman Worhshop, ii 182]. is crude and fanciful has been ad- 

X See Kuhn, L c, and repeatedly vanced. Deserving of special men- 

in the ZeUtchriJft fUr vergleiehende tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 

Spraehfonehung, edited by him Kuhn in his Zeitsehrift, are two 

jointly with Aiih«cht (vol. i., 185 1). papers by the same author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, ''the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, bom to his father, 
and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slcdn by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of histoiy. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [Dasaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Ferddiin — ^Traitana in the Veda, Thra6taon6 in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil" Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 20CX) years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Fer^diin, may be traced also in the case of Jemshid 
rYama, Yima) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kavya USanas, Kava Ui5) ; and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosrd (Su^ravas, Hulravanh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the natural significance 



Z>t6 Herabkunft des Fetun und de» cvZeetCacui (1863) ; Coz, Mythology 

OdttertraTiks (1859), and Ueber Ent- of the Aryan Naiiom (1870, 2 toIb.); 

wicktungtstufen der Mythenbildung A. de OubernatiSi Zoological Myiho^ 

(1874) ; further. Max Kiiller'g logy (1872, 2 vols.) ; and Mitdogia 

'Comparative Mythology ,* in the Fe^ica (1874).] 

Oapford £uay8 (1856), reprinted in * See Roth, in Z, D, M. O., ii. 

the CAtpt, Tol. ii. ; M. Br^l, Htr- 2t6, ff. 
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of the myth had hecome entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Mahd-Bharata and Bdmayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisl, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acta 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and ViiSvamitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Vaiishtha leaves 
passages imexpoimded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Yaiishtha 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Viivamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times. — The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond the sacrifice ; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of inrfa«, settlers. 
The prince, who was probably elected, is called ViSpati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house (dampcU{), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man's dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign* to the Indian. ' Give me, and I will 
render to thee,' he says,^ claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. I have akeady endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvati towards the Ganges, 



* 'Quite foreign' ia rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. See Roth's to be distinguished, 
paper, Die hOehtten GdUer der art- ^ Yij. S., iii.50; or, '* Kill him, 
fc/tcfi Vmher, in Z. D, M. 0,, vi. 72 then will I sacrifice to thee," Taitu 

S., tL 4* 5* ^* 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmama of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St, i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in EUndustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas * who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in efiTect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, as 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam« 
hita. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 



* Mca^ala x. 98 is a dialogue Bcribed in this epic had been fought 

between Derdpi and daqitanu, the out long before the final arrange- 

two * Kauravyau* as Ydska calls ment of the Rik-SaiphiUL I It is, 

them. In the Mabd-Bhirata Sax{i- howeyer, qaestionable whether the 

tann is the name of the father of Saqitana of the KahiL-Bhdrata is 

Bhfshma and VichitraTlrya, by identieal with the Saiptana men- 

whose two wiyes, Ambik^ and Am- tioned in the Rik ; or, even if we 

bdliki, VjiSsa beeame the father of take this for granted, whether he 

Dbritar^b^ra and P^^il This may not merely hare been associated 

^iptanu is, therefore, the grand- with the epic legend in majorem rei 

father of these latter, or the great- gloriam, Derlpi, at least, who, 

frrandfather of the Kanraras and according to Yiitska, is his brother, 

Pd^davas, the belligerents in the has in the IRLik a different father 

Kabi-Bhkrata. We should thus from the one given in the epic. See 

have to suppose that the fend de- /. St., i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
even begun.*® 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — ^First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— ^a fact sufficiently indicatiye of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as. he st^ps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Rudra, the 
howling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus; I had only to sketch generally 

■ 

" See now Pertsch, Upalekha, p. tralbfatt, 1875, p. 522) ; I, St., ix. 
57 (1S54; compare Literarucka Cen- 299, ziii. 279, 280 ; 7. Str., 1. 19. 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice.® 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Bik-Samhitd, {.e., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
plaziation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of YAska.*^ Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighantus, we have the commentaiy of Devardjayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svdmin. For Yaska's Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as weU as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, hai 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sdyanacharya.* ** From the long series of 

* Moir'a Origiwd Sanskrit Texti, again is quoted by P^ini ; see 

T0I. y. (1870), is the best source of i. St.^ iii. 475. A direct reference 

information for Vedic mythology. to T^ka is made in the Rik-Prdt. 

*^ This name appears both in the and in the Bphadderat^; see also 

Va&fiaa in the last book of the l^atap. /. St., viii. 96, 245, 246. 
Br., and in the Ki^^^nukrama of * The circumstance that com- 

the Atreyi school, vhere he is called mentaries on almost all branches of 

Paifigi, and described as the papil the Vedas, and on Tarions other impor- 

of ^iiampdyana, and teacher of tant and extensire works as well, 

Tittiri. From Pi^, ii. 4. 63, it are ascribed to Siiya^a and his 

foUowa that Pi&pini was cognisant of brother Mddhara, is to be explained 

the name Y^ka, for he there teaches by the practice prevailing in India 

the plural Tatkds for the patronymic by which works composed by order 

Tdia, Compare on this the pravara of some distinguished person bear 

section in the AiraUyana-l^rauta- his name as the author. So in the 

^iitra. The Yaskd Oairiktfiitdh are present day the Pandits work for the 

mentioned in the Kifhaka, which person who pays them, and leave 
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centuries* between Yaska and Saya^a but scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Bik-Samhita 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered, 
^amkara and the Yedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. STevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Bik-Samhitd was drawn up by 
Anandatlrtha, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha^ comprising the second and third 
adhydyas of the first ashfaka, in the Library of the India 
House in London." Sayana himself, in addition to Durga's 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mii^ra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Yedas.^ 
The former wrote a conmientary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Rik-Samhita, in which he refers to Ki^akritsna, 
Ekachiirni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devardja (on the Nighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Miira, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivdsa, and UvattsL The 
latter, otherwise called tTata, wrote a commentary on the 



the frait of their labour to him as the name Yidy^raicLyasv^min. See 

his property. M^dhava, and prob- my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 

ably also S^ya^a, were ministers at rarMiet CentralUaU (1873), P* 1421. 

the coart of King Bakka at Vijaya- Bnrnell prefers the form Vidydna- 

nagara, and took advantage of their gara to Vijayanagara. Cowell, in 

position to give a fresh impulse to his note on Colebr., Misc, JSu., i. 

the study of the Veda. The writings 235, has Vidyd," and Vijaya*" side by 

attributed to them pointy by the Tery aide.] 

difiference of their contents and style, * See Roth, Zur Littf p. 22. 
to a variety of authorship. [Accord- ^ To these have to be added 

ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface Skandasv^min (see p. 41) and Ka- 

to his edition of the VaA/$a-Bnih- pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 

ma^a, p. viii., ff. (i873)> ^^0 two to S^yai^ we must probably regard 

names denote one person only, the works of Atm^nanda, lUva^a, 

S^ya^a, he says, is "the Bhoga- and Kauiika (or is the latter iden- 

n^tha, or mortal body, of M^dhava, tical with Bhs^^ Elau^ika Bh^kara 

the soul identified with Vishnu." Milra? cf. Burnell, Catalogue of 

Burnell is further of opinion that Vedie MSS.^ p. 12), and the Q^- 

the twenty-nine writings current ^hirihajSLtnsLm&l&'fBurneUfVanktbr., 

under the name of Mddhava aU pro- p. zxvi., ff. ; Miiller, in the preface 

ceed from Kddhava himself, nnas- to his large edition of the Rik- 

sisted to any large extent by others, Saqihit^ vol. ri. p. xxvii., ff. Some 

and that they were composed by extracts from Rivai^a's commentary 

him during a period of about thirty have been published by Fitz-Edward 

of the fifty.five years between 1331- Ball in Journal A$, Soe. Btrnj,, 

1386 A.D., which he spent as abbot 1862, pp. 129-134. 
of the monastery at ^fifigeri, under 
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Samliita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as well 
as commentaries on the two Pratiiakhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Yedas, first became known to us through 
Colebrooke's excellent paper " On the Vedas," in the A9. 
JRes, vol. viii. (Calc. 1805). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his Bigvedas Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first a^faka, with Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth's already often quoted and excellent 
AbJuindlungen zur Litteraiur und Geschichte des Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
commentary of Sdyana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Miiller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashfaka appeared in 1 849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course- of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Miiller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samhita (1848-185 1); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson ia also begun, of 
which the first ashfaka only has as yet appeared.^ 

^ Mailer's edition of the text, IfuUea, Nos. 1-4 (Calo. 1S49), only 

tos^ether with the eommentarj of reaches to the end of the second 

S^ya^a, a complete index of words, adkydya. A fragment of the text, 

and list of pratikat, is now com- edited by Stevenson so long ago as 

pleto in six toIs., 1849-1875. He 1833, extends but a little farther 

has also published separately the (i. 1-35}. — Of Wilson's translation, 

text of the first mandalOf in §cnfk- five Tolumes have appeared; the 

kitd- and pada'pdfha (Lei}pt,\g, iS$6- last, in 1866, under the editorship 

69), as also the whole 10 ma94Alas> of Cowell/ brings it up to foa^. 

likewise in double form (London, viii. 2a Benfey published in his 

1873). The first complete edition Orient und Occident (1860-68) a 

of the text was published, in Boman critical translation of mai^, i. i- 

transliteration, by Auf recht, in Tols. 118. Twelve hymns to the Maruts 

Ti. and vii. of the Indisehe Studien are translated and furnished with a 

(1861-63). Boer's edition of text detailed commentary in vol. i. of Max 

and commentary, in the Bibliotheca Muller's ^igvtda SarrOiiid, trang' 
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We now turn to the Brdhmanas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the AUareya-BrdhmanoL and tlie 
^dnJchdyanor- (or KauskitaJd-) Brdhmanob, They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the l^ankhayana-Brdh- 
mana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brahmai^ia. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice ; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
^ankhdyana-BraJimana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhy&yas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the Sankha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyds 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brah* 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brdhmana con- 
tains 40 adhy&yaa (divided into eight pailchikdSy or pen- 



lated and explained (London, 1869). Ri^- und Atkarvaveda Uber Geogrc^ 

But the scholar who has done most phte^ Oeschichte ujid Verfanung da 

by far for the right onderatanding aUen Indieng (the identification here 

of the Rik is Roth; both in the mentioned, p. 13, of the Yedic 

commentary added to hie edition of Saraavati with the Indus, was first 

Ydska's Nirnkta (Gottingen, 184S- made by myself ; cf. Vdj. S. Spec., ii. 

52), and in the great St. Petersburg 80 n., 1847), and Die philoBophi- 

Siinskrit Dictionary (seren yols., scken und rdigi&een Aneckauungen 

1853-75), edited by Bohtlingk and dee Veda (Prag, 1875) ; Alfred Hil- 

him. Here we may also mention thft lebrandt, Ueber die O&Uin AdUi (Bres- 

following works :--Gra88mann, IT^ lau, 1876); H. Zimmer, Parjanya 

terbuch zum ^igveda (1873, ft.) ; FiSrgyn Vdta Wodan in Zeiteehrtft 

Delbriick, Dot altindis^ Verbum fSr Deuttchee Alterthum, New Series, 

(1874) ; Ben fey, Eirdeitwng in die vii. 164, ff. Lastly, we hare to draw 

Cframmatik der ffediacKen Sprache attention specially to Muir's Or^'noZ 

(1874), and Die Q^antitdievenehie'' Sanskrit Texts (5 Tola., second edit., 

denfieiten in den Safjthitd- und Pad't- London, 1868, ff.)> ^^ which the 

Texten der Veden ; BoIIensen, Die antiquarian information contained 

Lieder dee PanUara, mZ.D, M, O, in the Rik-Saqihitd on the different 

zzii. (1868) ; Siebemig Lieder de$ stages and phases of Indian life at 

RigvedcLf Hbersetzt von Karl Geldner that early period is clearly and com- 

und Adolf Kaegi, mit Beitrdgen von prehensively gronped : translations 

R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) ~re viewed ^^ numerous Yedic passages and 

by Abel Bergaigne in the Bevue pieces are given. 

Critique, Dec 11 and 18, 187^ ; * See on this /. 8L, ii. 289, ff. 

Alfred Ludwig, Die Naehrichten des [and ix. 377]. 
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. 1o^ ^ff\iile t\ie ^S^^^hayana-Brahma^a containa ^o • and 
i 1 ?2rSic^ ^^^^^ ^""^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ * Bmhmana i^ to 



be formed if it ^^^^^^ ^ ^? ajiAy#a.,-a view which 

loSd afford ^^y^"^^ warrant also of the fact of their 
rSSnce itv t-fcL^^ ?orm ija i>a^ixii'8 time, at aU events. 

SsW ^ diawx^- ^^ ^ the tixno of their composition, are of 
^^JviaTeoccinrr^xxce. Mosfc of tlxese together with reaUy 
Sorical 8tat>eixn.ents, are to bo found m the last books of 
STe IitaTeya-:B3ra.lMnana C^eo ^. .Si^., i 199, ff), from which 
• V \t any rat.e^ specially follo-wrs that their scene is the 
^^niintry of ttiL« TCixru-Paaclialas and Va«a-U«naras (see 
^ 14). iB" -tti^e Saakhayana-JBrdJunana mention is made 
ITft great saoTi:ace in the ISTainxisha forest; but this can 
hard^ 1^0 id^xx-fcified with tlio oxxe at which, according to 
the accounts of the Mahd-Blx^xrata, the second recitation 
of this epic i^ook place. -Ajxotlior passage implies a very 
special prom i Tn cnce amongst tlxo other gods of the deity 
^o is afteir%?fir^rds known to xis exclusively by the name 
of ^iva;. H^ liere receives, axnong other titles, those of 
liana and Jk^Ia-liadeva, and -^wg might perhaps venture to 
conclude frorxx this that lie ^w^as already the object of a very 
special worslxii>. We are at aixy rate justified in inferring, 
unless the i>a-ssage is an ixLtex-polation, that the l^dflkha- 
vana-BTahm.a.x^a ranks clixoixologically with the last books 
of the SaxnlnJLtid of the "WTxite Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its IBiahmana aixd of the Atharva-SamhitA in 
which this :Ei.omeiiclat\ire is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the 6a.&fcl^ayana-Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special ooaltivation of the field of lan- 
£mase in tlxe northern -parts of India. People resorted 



thither in oxrcier to becoxno acquainted with the language, 
and on their x^turn enjoy o<i a special authority on ques- 
tions connectod with it. 11-2"- St., ii 309.] 

Both Bratiuxanas pxes\xx>P<^se literary compositions of 
some extent as having "pxrooeded them. Thus mention is 
made of tha itA^^^dnaviclcLS, -£-«., "those versed in tradition;" 
and gdthds, oe^^jiyajna^ydLtTuiSy a sort of memorial verses 
(kdrikds), are a^l^o freqtxeTxtly referred to and quoted. The 
names Rigveci^^ Sama^eda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayi 
jridyd, a term x:i.^aed to ex:"pxess them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the ^ankhayana-Brahmana^ however, special 
regard is had to the Paingya and Kaushitaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shitaka being always recognised as finaL The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Brahmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or stiU handed down oraUy only— 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Eaushitaka and the PaifLgya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one — ^in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what abeady seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Sankhayana-Brdhmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitareya-Brahmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paiflgya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paiflgi* was descended, and probably also 
Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Paingi 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
Panini, probably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Siitras, in contradistinction to the Ahnara- 
thah Kalpah, with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the Aivalayana-Siitra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paingi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Sdyana's time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kaushitaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Sankhayana- 
Brdhmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kaushitaka is invariably- 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by Sdfikhdyana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kaushitakins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked. 



* The quotations from Brdhmanas Paiugi Kalpah in the Mabibhdshja, 
in Yiteka, therefore, belong in part see /. St., ziii. 455.] 
perhaps to the Paiflgya (?). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the " Kaushi- 
taki-Brahmana," passages are frequently quoted from a 
Mabd-Kaushltaki-Brahmana, so that we have to infer the 
existence of. a still larger work of similar contents, — ^pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentaiy further connects the Kaushitaki-Brdhmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name 6an- 
khdyana-Brahmana interchanges occasionally with the 
form ^nkhyayana-Brahma^a, but the former would seem 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occurrence is pro- 
bably in the PratiiSakhya-Siitra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the Rik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hynm ; but this, of course, does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of 6unabfepa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, is translated by Both in the Indische Sttcdien, 
i 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid., ii 1 12-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated in^o the Brahmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly archaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view : first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure. 

On the Aitareya-Brahmana we have a commentary by 
Sayana, and on the Kaushltaki-Brahma^a one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava.*® 

>s The Aitare3'a-Brdhma9a has by Martin Hang, 2 vols., Bomlmy, 
been edited, text with translation, 1863, <Me ^' St, ix 177-380 (1865). 
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To eacli of these Brahmanas is also annexed an Aran« 
yaka, or ' forest-portion/ that is, the portion to be studied 
in the forest by the sages known to ns through Mega- 
sthenes as vXofiioi, and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
' chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindiis are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Arai^iyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree; they consist 
m great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous fcu^ulty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The Aitareya-AranyaJca *^ consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate Upanishad ; and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Yedanta system, pass xar^ ^(oy^rfv as the 
AUareyopanishad?^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitarey a 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Yilala and Itard, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusively proves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing ; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, imtil it became fixed in 



The legend of Suna^^pa (vii. 13- come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875), Bee 

18), badbeendiBcuaeed by Roth; see BtUiotheea Indiea^ New Series, No. 

alsoM. Miiller, Mitt, ofA,8,L,, p. 325; the text reaches as far as i. 

573, ff. Another section of it (Tiii. 4. i. 

5-20), treating of rojal inangura- * See /. St., i. 388, ff. 

tions, had previonsly been edit^ by ** This Aitareyopanishad, amongst 

Schonborn (Berlin, 1862). others, has been edited (with Saxfi- 

^*^ The first fasciculus of an edi- kara's commentary) and translated 

tion, together with Sdyana's com- by Roer, BibL Ind., Tii. 143, fil 

mentary, of the Aitareya- Ara^yaka, (Calc. 1850), xr. 28, ff. (1853). 
by R^endra Ldla Kitra, has jost 
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tlie high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
mentioned in the course of the work, 
AgnireiSy^yana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three 
pdfhat of the Veda, nirhht^a = aaifi' 
hUdpdfha, pratfiifna = padapdfha, 
and ubhayamaniarei^ = Unumapdfha^ 
are discussed by M. Mtiller on ^ik- 
Prdt., i. 2-4(see also ibid,, NacMraye, 
p. II). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Samhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Krishna Harita, a Panchdlachanda — ^and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.^ 

The Kaushitakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete.'^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal ittther with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called Kavshitdky-Upani- 
shad,^ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhydya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhyAya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhy&ya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adkydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 

** The circumstAnce here empha- 9 gires the riyalrj of the aenses 

Bised may be used to aapport the (like datap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 

verj opposite view ; indeed I have * See Catalogue of the Berlin 

BO represented it in the similar case Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82. 

of the Lifydyana-S^tra (see below). f See /. St., i. 392-420. It would 

This latter view now appears to me he very desirable to know on what 

to have more in its favonr. Foley's assertion is founded, " that 

^ A manuscript sent to Berlin the Eaushitaki-Br^ma^a consista 

by Biihler {MS. Or, foL 630) of the of nine adkydyca, the first, seventh, 

' difikhdyana-Arai^yaka ' (as it is eighth, and ninth of which form the 

there called) presents it in 15 adhy- Kaushitaki-BrtLhma^a-Upanishad." 

dyoi; the first two correspond to I have not succeeded in finding any 

Ait. Ar. i., ▼. ; adhy, 3-6 are made statement to this effect elsewhere, 

up of the Kaush. Up. ; adhy. 7, 8 [See now Coweirs Preface, p. vii., 

correspond to AiU Ar. iii.; adJky, to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 

the Bibl. IjuL] 
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form, in the Aranyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajata^atru, king of 
Ka^L Thifi Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gafigyayani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Gafiga. 
According to ii 10, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.e., Himavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neiglibouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the "White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, ^vetaketu, Ajataiatru, 
Gargya Baldki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See /. St., i 392-420.] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki-Araiiyaka 
in the commentary of Samkarachaiya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century a.d.,^ and who was of the 
liighest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Yeddnta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. Hk explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajnana, Anandagiri, Anandatirtha, and others, iu their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Boer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under tiie auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

" Saipkara'a date has not, unfor- called a Saiva, or follower of Siva, 

innately, been more accurately de- In his works, however, he appears 

tennined as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of ViUudeva, whom 

same time for a zealous adversary he puts forward ,as the real incarna- 

of the Buddhists, and is therefore tiou or representative of braliman^ 
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to the publication of texts. IJnfortuiiately the Kaush{- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive botL* — And may yet a third, the VAshkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Dnperron's Oupnekhat, ii 366-371; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vdshkala- 
Sruti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Bik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Yash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brdhmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gany-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi's penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth ; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.*^ 

. We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz.. to its Siitras, 

First, of the SratUa^Sutras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Siitra of Asvala- 
/ana in 12 adhydyas, and that of ^flkhayana in 18 

^ Both have now been published Kaitri-Up. with that of Bdmatlrtha 

and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Biblioiheca /ndiea. The Kansh.-Up. ^ See now my special paper on the 

(Calc. 1861) is accompanied with subject in /. St., iz. 38-42 ; the ori- 

the comm. of ^aiplcanlnanda, the giual text has not yet been met with. 
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adhydyas. The former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Brahmapa, the latter with the ^afikhayana-BrahmaQa, and 
from these two works frequent litersd quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Siitras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name Aivalayana is probably to be traced back 
to AiSvala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Tajus as the Hotar of Janaka^ king of Videha 
(see /. Sty i 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the afi&x dyana^ probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayaTui)1 However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brdhmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the Aivalayana-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an Akmarathya, whose ludpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the Mahdbhashya,^ as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
kcdpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by Aivalayana 
were regarded as recent, Aivalayana himself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahdbhdshya,^^ that Aivaldyana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teacher quoted by Aivalayana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Pdnini (ii 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdiichas, or "dwellers in the east." — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brdhmana-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bh^igu, Afigiras, Atri, Yilvdmitra, 
Kaiyapa> Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvatf , of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some difTerences in the 

* Ab in the case of AgniveiSyd- kiCyana (?), LtCmakKjantt, Vdrsfay^- 

yana, Alambdyana, Aitittyana, Au- ya^i, Sdka^yana, l^iti^^yana, Sd- 

dumbardya^a, Kij^ia.m&yBiUL, Eld- ^dyana,^dilyi&yana,SdIai|ikdyana, 

tydyana, Kbtf^dyana, Drdhydya^a, Saitydyana, Saulvdyana, ftc. 
PliOubdyana, Bifidardya^a, Md^^^kd* ^^ The name is not known in the 

yana, Rdnkyana, Ldfydyana, Ldbu- Mabdbhdsbya, «ee /. SL, xiil 455. 
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names, which may well be considered as later corruptions. 
We have also abeady seen that AiSvalayana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of l^aunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed his own Siitra in favour of his pupil's work. 

The Siitra of ^ankhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
mana. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaushltaki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sutras.*^ My conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and that the Siitra of 
Aivalayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brahmana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustdn ; the SAtra of ^an- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., viz., vdjapeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjasiiya (consecration of the king), aiva- 
medJia (horse sacrifice), purushmnedha (human sacrifice), 
sarvamedha (universal sacrifice), are handled by 6ankha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For AiSvalayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Narayana,*^ the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Sripati. A namesake of his, but son of Paiupatilarman, 



** The A^vaUyana-Siitra has since ^ This is a confusion. The above- 

been printed, ^^6/. Ind, (Calc. 1864- named Ndrdyaiiia wrote a commen- 

74), accompanied with the comm. tary upon the l^fikhdyana-Grihja ; 

of Ndrdya^aGdrgya, edited by Kdma- but the one who commented the 

Ndnlyana and Anandachandra. A AivaUyana-Srauta-Stitra calls him- 

special comparison of it with the self in the introduction a son of 

Hdfikhdyana-Stitra is still wanting. Naraaiftha, just as Ndrdyai^a, the 

BUhler, Catalogue of MSS. from commentator of the Uttara-Nai- 

Gujardt, i. 154 (187 1), cites a com- shadhiya, does,* who, according to 

mentary by Devatrdta on the A^v, tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 

Sr. S., likewise a partial one by lived some five hundred years ago. 

Vidy(lrap.ya. Are these two to be regarded as one 

* Perhaps to the Naimisha fo- and the same person ? Heel. Sir, ^ 

rest (?). See below, p. 59. 2, 298 (1869). 
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composed Sipaddkati ('outlines') to Saukhayana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the Siitia of 
^aukhayana we have the commentary of Yaiadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasaiarman Munjasdnu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.** On the last two adhydyas^ xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya-SiUras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Aivalayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of ^nkhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may diflTer as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
maimers and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and '' in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed" (see 
Stenzler in /. St., ii. 1 59). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star- worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pitritarpana, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 



^ Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter (1861) ; the yarianta pre- 

haT0 been published by Donner in sented therein to the parallel pas- 

hia Pindapiifiyajna (BerUn, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brdhm.had already 

and the section relating to the le- been giren by M. Milller, A^ S, X., 

gend of Sunah^epa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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the modem composition of these works, as the forefathers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
which, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Teshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsls), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of tiie Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brahmanas and Siitras ; 
for example, Yashkala, l^kalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
I'aingya, Eaushitaka, Saunaka, A^valdyana, and ^ankha- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
(xargi Vachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janfiika. The second^ is unknown ; but the name of the 
third, Sulabhi Maitreyl, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Mahd-Bhdrata,* and also 
points us to the Sa'kdahhdni Brdhmafjdni, quoted by the 
scholiast on Pi^ini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,^^ as an instance of the 'modem' 
Brahmanas implied by this rule. Inmiediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the ^dnkhiyana-Grihya we 
have these: SumanttirJaimini- VaiSampdyanorPaila-siitra'' 
hhdshya [-Odrgya-Babhru] . . . ; and in the A^valayanar 
Grihya these : SumantvrJaimini' VaUampdyana-PaUa- 
siUra-bMratormahMMruta-^h^irmdcMrydh^ The latter 



^ Her name is Va^avil PrdU- They are there cited a second time 
theyi; a teacher called Pratlthi is also, to P^., I v. 2. 68, and are ex- 
mentioned in the Vaia^-Brdhma^a plained by Kaiya^a as Sulabhena 
of the Sdmaveda. proktdni. 

* [Cf. daqikara's statements as to ^ The word bhdafiya is to be in- 

this in Ved. Sfitrabb. 'to iii. 3. 32, serted above between ttUra and bhd- 

p. 915, ed. B^ma K^rtLya^a.] Bud* fxOa; though wanting in the MS. 

dha's uncle is called by the Bud* used by me at the time when I 

dhists Snlabha ; see Schiefner, Ze- wrote, it is found in aU the other 

ben de» Sdkjfatnunif p. 6. MSS. 

^ See on this /. Si,, xiii. 429. 
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passage is evidently the more modem, and althougli we 
must not suppose that the Mahd-Bhdrata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression " Vaidam- 
pdyano moMbMratdcMryah" pL^^sientij indicated by this 
passage, there must at sdl events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bhdrata of the present day. We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Yedic litera- 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Siitra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modem times, 
in the Puranas and in the legal hterature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pai^. 
iv. I. 118) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development — ^It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from Mvar 
layana ; and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^^ as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the Sdflkhdyana-Grihya.* If this be done, 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Purd^as apportion 



^ This interpretation becomes tinetion to one another, just as in 

imperative after the reciificatlon of the Prdti&lkhya of the Black Tajus 

the text (see the previous note), (ii. 12) we tnd chhandaa and hhdshd, 

according to which no longer fonr, and in T^bka anvadJiydya and 

but five names of works are in qnes- hhdshd. We most, therefore, under- 

tion. stand hj it 'works in hhdshd,* 

* What is meant in the latter though the meaning of the woid 

[and cf. note 47 in the AAw, Gfili. is here more developed than in the 

too] by the word thdahya, appears works Jnst mentioned, and ap* 

from the Prdtis^hya of the White preaches the sense in which P^ini 

Yajus, where (i. 1. 19,20) reeiM^tt and pses it. I shall return to the sub- 

bkdthyeahu are fuund in contradis- j^c^ further on. 
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the revelation 01 the several Vedas; inasmucli as they 

assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Samaveda to 

Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vai^ampayana, and the Bigveda 

to Paila. ^y^ ^ either case we must assume with Roth, 

who first pointed out the passage in -Aivalayana (op. c, p. 

27), that this passage, as well as the one in 6ankhdyana, 

has been touched up by later interpolation;*® otherwise 

the dates of these two Grihya-Siitras would be brought 

down too far ! For although, from the whole tenor of both 

passages, that in the ASvalayana-Grihya, as well as that in 

the Sankhayana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 

material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 

that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 

entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 

shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 

whether any connection exists between the Smriti-Sastra 

of Sankha and the Grihya-Siitra of Sankhayana, remains 

still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Siitras there are commentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the ^rauta-Siitra of Aiva- 
layana.^® They probably belong to the fifteenth century * 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Sdtras, 

^ We find the Buma'^Jbi-Jaimini' comm. of the l^dfikh. Gfihja, son of 

VauampAyana, - Pailddyd dchdrydh Kfiflh^ajit, and grandBon of l^ripati. 

quoted a second time in the ^klnkh. (Tbia third Ndr. lired a.d« 1538; see 

6., in its last section (vi. 6), which Catalogue of the Berlin M:SS., p. 

is probably of later origin ; and here, 354, sub No. 1282.)— The text of 

without any doubt, the reference is the Aival. Gf ihya has been edited 

to the same distribution of the four by Stenzler, with a translation (/n- 

Yedas among the above-named per- dii^e Haturegeln, 1864-65) ; the 

sonages which occurs in the Vishi^u- text^ with Ndrdya^a's comm., by 

Pnn£i;ia, iii. 4. 8, 9. Both times the Rdmandrdya^a and Anandachandra, 

representative of the Atharvan in Bibl, Ind. (1866-69). ^^^ b^C' 

comes first, that of the Rik last, tions relating to marriage ceremo- 

which in a Rik text serves as a clear nies have been edited by Haas, /. 

proof that we have here to do with St., v. 283, fiT. ; those relating to 

later appendages. A similar prece- funeral riles, by Milller, Z. D. M. 

dence is given to the Atharvaveda in 6^., ix. 

the Muhdbhdshya ; cf. /. St., xiii. * Two glosses on l^aipkara's com- 

431. mentary on the Prasnopaniahad and 

'^ This is a mistake, see note the Mun^akopanishad bear the same 

43; all three Ndniyai>as must be name, so that possibly the author of 

kept distinct. The commentator of them is identical with the above- 

the Asval. &r, S. calls himself a named Ndrdyana. Ace. to what has 

Odrgya, and son of Narasinha ; the just been remarked in note 50, this 

comm. of the A4val. Gpihya, a Nai- must appear di priori very doubtful, 

dhruva, and son of Divdkara; the since a considerable number of other 
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many small treatises in connection with the Grihya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the 6ankhayana-Grihya by Eamachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Siitra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district. 

The extant FrdtMkhya'Siltra of the Rik-Samhita is 
ascribed to Saunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of Aivalayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three kdndas, of six pafcdas each, and containing 103 
kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Roth, op. c, p. 53, flf. According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Siitras of Aivalayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this iSaimaka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska's Nirukti and in the S\itra 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known^^ in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in generaL There is an 
excellent commentary on it by tTata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Vishnuputra. — Tlie Upalekha is to be con- 



authors bear the Bame name. Bat he is probably identical with the 

in this particular case we are able author of the dipikd on the small 

to bring forward definite reasons Athanropanishads published in the 

against this identification. The BiU, ItuL in 1872, who {ibid., p. 

^lossarist of the Pra^nop. was called 393) is called Bhaffa Ndrdyat^a, and 

^drdymfendra according to I. St., son of Bhaffa Ratndkara.] 

i. 470; according to the note, ibid., ^^ We are now in possession of 

1. 439, Ndrdyana SarasvcUi; accord- two editions of this most important 

ing to Aufrecht, Catalogue of the work, text and translation, with 

Oxford MSS., p. 366 (1859-64), elucidatory notes, by Ad. Regnier 

rather Rdyca^endraaarasvatli (!). The (Paris, 18^7^58), and M. Miiller 

^losaarist of the Mun^akop., on the (Leipzig, 1856-69) ; see /. Sir., ii. 

other hand, was, according to /. St., 94, fi*., 127, fiT., 159, ff. ; Lit. Ccn- 

1. 470, called Ndrdyanahhalfa ; and iridUait, 1870, p. 530. 
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'dered as an epitome of the PratiSakhya-Siitra, and to 

®^ ^ extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 

®^ 3ci-l- It is a short treatise, numbered among the 

Vari^isMas (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 

eatedly commented upon.** 
^®\^ f g^ other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
ftlthou^l^ they bear the high-sounding name of Veddngas, 
or * members of the Veda/ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
onlv to he looked upon as later supplements to the literal 
tuie of the ?igveda : the Sikshd, the Ctihandas, and the 
JvotisJut' All three exist in a double recension accordii^ 
as they v>^^^ ^ belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajiup- 
veda Xhe Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions and ^® ^^^® ^ recognise in it the Siitra on prosody 
ascribed to Pifigala." It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises of v®^ recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instaix^^e, \^ the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the IndistiiS' it expresses numbers by words," and feet by 
letters and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
vhich are o^]y ^^^^^ in modem poetry." The part deal- 
ing with V©^^ metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 



M TMiti»A l>y ^* PerUch (Berlin, ■• Edited and commented by my- 

iXCAWWatrftC^^^**®^ '^« iferafiMi- self in /. St., viii. (1863); the tex^ 

-^^Ji'iLn «**fcoO^«dformof the pa- together with the commentary of 

^J^ilui wHicU at the tame time HalAyudha, edited by V«Tanitha- 

oSm the text in the ianihitd form, iS&trin in BiU. Indica (1871-74). 

amelv each word twice, first joined •* See Albirdni's account in Woep- 

with the preceding, and then with cke's M&moire 9ur la propagation 

the following -^ord (thns :ab,bc,ed, de$ Oiigrea indiens, p. 102, ff. (1863). 

jg ) There are also other still Bumell, J^lem. of S, A Palceogr.^ 

' ' implicated modes of reciting p. ^8. 



more co 



the Veda, as to which cf. Thibautin « On the other hand, there are 

his edition of the Ja^^pa^ala (1870). metres taught in this work which 

, 36, ff. The next atepy called but rarely occur in modem litera- 

*M. Exhibits the text in the follow- ture, and which must be looked 
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names. These are : Elraushtuki, TaQdin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Bata^ and Mdndavya. The recensions most at variance 
with each other are those of the ^iksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Pacini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
the Paniniya ^iksha, there is another hearing the name of 
the Mandiikas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Bik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
' iSiksha ' for phonetic investigations^ we may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vii. i. we find a 
section beginning thus: ''we will explain the Sikshd;" 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith (7. St^ ii. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshds.^ 

Of the writings called AnvkramcL'ni^ in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
Rik-Samhita, including an Anuvih&nvktamoLni by Sau- 
naka, and a BarvAnuhramani by Katyayana.^^ For both 
of these we have an excellent conmientary by Sha^guru- 



* Reinaud ki Lis Mimoire tur " The Fd^iniyil Siksbai has been 

rinde, pp. 331, 332, adduces from printed with a translation in /. St., 

Albii^nl a Ldta, who passed for the It. 345-371 (1858) ; on the numerous 

author of the old Stirya-Siddbdnta ; other treatises bearing the same 

might he not be identical with this name, see Rdjendia Ldla Mitm, 

Liagadha, Lagataf According to Notiect ofSanskfit MSS,, i. 71, ff. 

Colebr., Eu., ii 409, Brahmagupta (1870}, Bumell, CtUalofftte of Vedic 

quotes a Ld^bdcbirya : this name MSS., pp. 8,42 (1870), my essay on 

also could be traced to Lagadha. thePratijn^iitra ^1872), pp. 70-74; 

[By SiiryadeYa, a scholiast of Arya- specially on the Manddki Siksbd, pp. 

bha^a, the author of the Jyotisha is 106- 1 12; Haug, Ueber das Weseti 

cited under the name of Laga^- de$ vedischen Accents, p. 53, ff. 

cbdrya; see Kern, Preface to the (1873), on the Ndrada-^iksbd, ^id., 

Aryabha^iya, p. iz., 1874. An edi- 57, ff., and lastly Kielhorn, /. St., 

tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- xiv. 1 6a 

gether with extracts from Somd- ^ In substance published by 

kara's commentary and explanatory Miiller in the sixth volume of bis 

notes, was published by me in 1862 large edition of the Rik, pp. 621- 

under the title : Ueber den VedalM- 671. 
lender, Namens Jyotisham.\ 
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, - j^ya, wliose time is unknown,^^ as also his real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
^j2ame are enumerated hy himself; they are Vinayaka, 
^ -^lilafika, Govinda, Siirya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and he 



Tri 



h fced *^ Saunaka, and as being of great importance, con- 

^ning ^ ^^ ^^®® ^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^f mythical fables and 

\cTetxAB' From Kuhn's communications on the subject 

(fSt'P ^- ^o^"'2o), it appears that this work is of tolerably 

1 te origin* as it chiefly follows Yaska's Nirukta, and pro- 

h bly therefore only belongs to Saunaka in the sense of 

I viig proceeded from his school. It mentions a few 

^.^e^ teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 

^. '^tcri and Aivaldyana ; and it also presupposes, by jBre- 

^tly quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 

Bhdll^^^'"^^^"^^^^' and Nidana-Siitra. As the author 

^rictiy adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 

Samb^*^' it results that in the recension of the text used 

bv Ui^ there were a few deviations from that of the 

^kal^ which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 

here ^'^^ there makes direct reference to the text of the 

Y^^j^alas* to which, consequently, he must also have had 

j^^gg.— -Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 

uiqqyidhdna, &c., which, although some of them bear the 

n^0 of Saunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 

pura^a^' They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 

the recitation of the hymns of the Eik, or even of single 

verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 

of other similar Pariiishtas (supplements) under various 

names ; for instance, aBahvricha-Pariiishta, 6dnkhayana-P., 

^valayana-Grihya-P., &c. 

M His work was compoaed toward* about 1187 A.D.jcf. /. St., viii l^d, 
the doge of the twelfth century, n. (i86j). 
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I now turn to the S&maveda,^ 

The Samhitd of the Samaveda is an anthology .taken 
from the Bik-Samhita, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Bik-Samhita ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Samhitds of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself: it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into six prapd(Jiakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten daiats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the ^tapatha-Brahmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contaiu in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdffiakas, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure.^ In the Sam- 
hita these verses are still exhibited in their richrform, 
although with the sdman-ajccents; but in addition to this 
-we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they appear 
in their 5(£ma?i^form, For, in singing they were consider- 

* See /. Stf i. 28-66. uae of which my example has 

t Except the laet, which contains niisled Miiller also, History of 

onlv nine decades. A. S, L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 

^ The first part of the Saqihitd is MonaUberickU derBerl. ilcad, 1868, 

referred to under the names (ireAtl», p. 238. According to Durga, the 

ehhandiUj chhandasUed, the second author of the padapdfha of the 

m» uUarardiika or uUard; the de- Sama-Saiphitd was a Gdrgya; see 

•ignation of the latter as ttaubhiha Roth, Comm., p. 39 (respectiug this 

(*«e /. St., i. 29, 30, 66), into the family, see J. Ht., xiii. 411}. 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetition of the 
eyll»"bles, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
a3 £t rest for the chanting, and so forth ; and only thus 
^^•2-0 they transformed into 96/nuvnA. Two of these song- 
bools^' the Ordnnageyorgdna (erroneously called Vtyor 
/i(£«'^*)> in seventeen prap&thdhoLS, and the Aranyorgdna, 
in ^i^ prapdthakas, follow the order of the richas contained 
. ^ixe first part of the Saiphita ; the former being intended 
for ob^^^^^S ^ ^^^ grdmas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for ob^^^^i^g ^ *^® forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
^^i;tively very ancient AnnkramaQf, which even bears 
the rxBxnA of B^ma^a, viz., fLishi^Brdhma'oa. Th^ other 
two g^'^^^y *^® uha^gima^ in twenty-three prwp&ihaka^^ and 
the 'Ghyorgdiui, in six prapdthakas^ follow the order of the 
ricTuts contained in the second part of the Samhiti. Their 
mai>u^ relation here still requires closer investigation. 
;gg^li such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
^QSiX name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the fi^** iJivo^i*^^ ^^ ^e fown in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itsel£ As each 
^!^ can be chanted in a great variety of ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
sreater than that of the richas contained in the Samhita. 
Of these latter there are 1549,* of which all but seventy- 
eic^ht have been traced in the Rik-Samhitd. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth mandalas. 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-Samhita as compared with those 
of the Bik-Sainhita. It follows from this almost with 



* Benfey [Einleiiung, p. six.] 
erFoneouflly Btates the number u 
1472, which I copied from him, /. 
St., i! 29, 30. The abo^e number ia 
borrowed from a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the Indisehe SlutUen. The total num- 
ber of the ficAof contained in the 
Sdma-Saipbitd is l8xo (585 in the 
first, 1225 in the aecond part), from 
which, however, 261 are to be de- 
ducted aa mere repetitions, inas- 



much as 249 of those occurring in 
the first part are repeated in the 
second, three of them twice, while 
nine of the fiehas which occur in 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on this Whitney's deUiled Uble 
at the end of his TabeUarUche Dar- 
9^^ung der gegeMeitigen Verhdlt- 
niaae der Sartthitds da ^O:, Sdman, 
Wrisscn Yajus, und Athanfon^ I. Sl, 
"• 321, ff., 363 (i853)l- 
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additional material, together with translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen « 

Although, from its very nature, the SamhitA of the 
Simaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin* y®^ ^^s remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these ; and first of all, the Brdhmanas, 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndya 
Brdhmrarui, also called Fa^havinSa, from its containing 
twenty-five books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Sdmaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well aa of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the adrruins accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.® The 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last I GO days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to' celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Samhita is here observed has not yet been investigated, 

*^ Rocently a new edition, like- is said to be atill in existence in 

wise yery meritorious, of the first Malabar; see Rest, 7. St., iz. 

two books, the dgneyam and the atn- 1 76. 

dram parva^ of the dixhiJea (up to i. ^ To each Soma sacrifice belong 

5. 2. 3. 10), has been published by several (four at least) preparatory 

Satyavrata Sdmd^ramin, in the Bib- days ; these are not here tacen into 

liolJieca Jiidiea (1871-74), accom- account. The above division refers 

panied by the corresponding por- only to those days when Soma juice 

tions (prapdfhakas 1-12) of the is expressed, that is, to the futyd 

Geyagdna, and the complete com- days. Soma sacrifices having only 

mentary of S^ya^a, and other illus- one such day are called ekdka; those 

trative matter. — The division of the with from two to twelve, aJiina, 

tdmana into parvam is first men- SaUrat lasting a whole year, or even 

tioned by P^raskara, ii. 10 {adhyd- longer, are called ayana. For the 

yddin prabr&ydd, ri^Umukhdni bah- ttUyd festival there are seven funda- 

VficJidndm, parvdni ehhandogdndm). mental forms, ChWcd taipsUid ; I. St., 

A lUva^abhdshya on the SdmaveUa z. 352-355. 
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prdkritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars* The great sacrifice of the Naimishlya-Bishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west,^ still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atndra, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhita ; further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videiias (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tan^ya- 
Brdhmana either to the Kuiu-Panchdlas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a diflference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchalas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajridvakirna, 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,* vi2., Ta^ijya, is mentioned in the Brahma^a 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher ; so that, com- 
bining aU this, we may at least safely infer its prionty to 
the latter work.^ 

^ The fact that the name of Chi- the other Stitras inyariablj quoting 

traratha {etena vai Ckiiraraiha/tii Kd- it by ' iti inUeh.' 

peyd aydjayan . . . tanndch Chai- ^ The T6if4ya,-BHihma^htiM been 

trarathindmehahhJiatrapatirjdycUe edited, together with Sdya^a'a com- 

*nulafnha iva dviHyah, zx. 12, 5) mentary, in the BibL IruL (1869-74), 

occurs in the ga^ *Bdjadanta* to by Anandachandra Veddntavdgi^ 

Pii^., ii. 2. 31, joined wilh the name At the time of the Bhishika-Stitra 

Biihllka in a compound {OhUraraUiO' (see Kielhom, /. St,, z. 421) it must 

Bdhlikam), is perhaps also to be stiU have been accentuated, and that 

taken ia this connection. in the same manner as the data- 

* The first use of this designation, patha; in Rumdrilabha((a*B tim«», 

it is true, only occurs in Ltttydyana, on the contrary (the last half of tUe 
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the -work, in *niCQ the four yugia are still deaignated by 

their more ancient names, and are connected with the 

four lunar phages, to which they evidently owe their 

origin, although all recollection of the fact bad in later 

times (lifiy ^^^- This iloka itself we are perhaps justified 

in assigm'^S ^ an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 

who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 

^ea analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 

by any means follow that the ShadviAJa-BTahmana, in 

which the ihha is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 

time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmaija of the Sdmaveda beara the special 
title of ChhATtdogya-BrdhTnana, although Chhandogya is 
the common name for aU Saman theologians. We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by Samkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma- Siitra, as "TdndiTidmSruti," that is to say, 
under the same name that ia given to the PaflchaviiSa- 
Brabmana. The two first adhydyas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of CKhdndogyopanishad. This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
manical theolc^, and stands on much the same level as 
the Vribad-Aranyaka of the White Yajua with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the NaimiSlya-Rishia, might lead us to ai^e the pri- 
ority of the Chhandogyopaniahad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Ghbandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahavrishas and the Gandharas — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin ; 
whereas the Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here~ 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahidaia Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhandogyopanishad is more modem than the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 

1 hia eiaa; DU Ltlirt wn dm vkr W<UtUier» 
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^isliy^> wliose time is unknown,^ as also his real name. 
Tho rtames of the six teachers from whom he took this 
j.j^a,ine are enumerated by himself; they are Vinayaka, 
frj,£^ -iSLlanka, Govinda, Sdrya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and he 
jj^^j3^ects their names with those of the corresponding 
n -^ies. — Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
n ^^evata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
bub^^ to Saunaka, and as being of great importance, con- 
tftirii^S ^ ^^ ^o&A a rich store of mythical fables and 
1 ff^xxd-S- From Kuhn's communications on the subject 
Tf jSt^, i. 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
lat© origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska's Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to Saunaka in the sense of 
havi^^S proceeded from his school. It mentions a few 
itior© teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
j^j^^guri and Aivalayana ; and it also presupposes, by be- 
nueixtly quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
^j^^^avi-Brahmana, and Nidana-Siitra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Sainbitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
w'bim there were a few deviations from that of the 
^kalas which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vasbkalas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access. — Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
Jtigvidhdna, &c., which, although some of them bear the 
name of Saunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Pura^as. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar PariiSishtas (supplements) under various 
names ; for instance, aBahvricha-Parifiishta, 6ankhayana-P., 
Aivalayana-Grihya-P., &c 



M His work WM composed towards about 11 87 a.d. • cf. /. St., viii- l6o, 
the close of the twelfth century, n. (1863). ' 
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wise unknown name of the TaZavaJcdras* It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in 6loka8, treats of the 
being oi the supreme Brahman, appeaUng in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the "earlier sages who have 
taught txs tills _ as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman 
and here ^^ lind Uma Haimavatf, later the spouse of k\\ 
acting as :me(liatrix between Brahman and the other gods 
probably because she is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvatf , or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.t" 

These are the extant Brahmai^as of the Samaveda. 

S4yaT>a> in<ieea, m his commentary on the Samavidhana 

enuxneTates eight (see MiiUer, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii): the 

Prav4^' ^l^^^^^rdhrmna (j.«., the PaflcJiavinia), the 

Shoudvi'h^a.y^Q mrnuvidhi, the ArsJieya, the DeoaUdhydya 

the ' UpanisJwd, the SamhUopanishad, and the Vanh 

The claims, however, of four of these works to the name of 

Brahmaiia, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 

already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the Devata- 

dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the VaAfe 

elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 

themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 

be supposed to be stiU in existence, which, as far as the 

Vafifia is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 

The Samavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 

portion of the Latyayana-Siitra bearing the same name, of 

the conversion of the richas into sdmans, can hardly p'ass 

for a Brahmana^ As to the Samhitopanishad, it appears 



r We have to add Roer'a edition with ma^a does not treat of tUe rnn^r 

iSaipkaraa commentary, i„ ^ibHo^ Bion of rickas into admanV. ^^f" 

tkeca Indtca, vol. viii., and biB trans- contrary, it i^ a work similu ^^ ^^« 

Hw/m "^^ ^"^- xv.J Rigviilhdna. and relates to *u^^ the 

71 1)1^ above statements require ployment of the ^man^ f^^^^? em- 

to be corrected and Hur^^etnented of superstitioua p^r^^^^ ^^ «orte 

in sevenil particulan,. V Van^- texU have likewise^ l2^^*^!\ . Boih 

?'^^^;TT.?'^t^^'Wby'«y««l^ B.irnell,withS;tyanaW^:^»^d by 
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to me doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the Keno- 
panishad; for though the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub- 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittirlya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work^ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see /. St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him ; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of Siltras to the Sama- 
veda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
l^rauta-Siitras ; a Siitra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the PanchaviAiSa-Brahmana ; five Siitras on 
Metres and on the conversion of ricTuis into sdmans ; and 
a Grihya-Siitra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pari^ishtsus. 

Of the ^rauta-S'Atras, or Siitras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of Maiaka, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Siitras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arskeya-Kalpa, sometimes 
as Kaljpa, and once also by Latyayana directly under the 
name of Ma^aka.^ In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-SiUra. This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 

A. S. L.f p. 348) ; in his time all of since this text appears there, as well 

them were already without accents, as elsewhere, in copnection with the 

One fact deserves to be specially VaniSa - Brdhma^a, &c. It is not 

noticed here, namely, that seyend much larger than the Devatddbydya, 

of the teachers mentioned in the but has not yet been published ; see 

Va&Sa - Brihmaiia, by their very /. St., iv. 375. 
names, point us directly to the north- ^ Ldfydyana designates Masaka as 

west of India, e.g., Kdmboja Au- Gdrgya. Is this name connected 

pan^yavay Madra^lra ^ufigdyani, with the 1/Ldjacaya of the Greeks ? 

Sdti Aush^rdkahi, Sdlaipkdyana, and Laeaen, /. AK., i. 130; /. St., iv 

Kaiihala ; see 7. St., iv. 378-380. 78. 
" This is unquestionably correct, 
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order is exactly that of the PanchaviAfe-Brahmana ; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Sha^vifi^a-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the JaruxkaaaptardtTCL deserves special notice, 

a ceremony owing its origin to King Janaka,'* of 

whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Panchaviiifia-Brahmai^a. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Siitra of Ma^aka. — The eleven prapdthakas of this 
Siitra are so distributed that the ekdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) ^^^ dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; and the 
sattTCiS (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last t>wo. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varaxifirdj** whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Siitra. 

The second ^rauta-Siitra is tliat of Ldfydyarui, which 
belongs to the school of the E&xithumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, tiro Aapucq of Ptolemy,'^ to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surdshtra (Svpctarprfvif), This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchaviniia- 
BrAhmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is bome 
out hy the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Siltra, like that of Maiaka, connects itself closely 
with the Panchavifila-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
pgyggages of some length from it, generally introducmg 
them by '^tad uktam brdJimaiiieTia;" or, *'iii hrdhma7)4im hhav- 
^l - " once also by " tatM purdnani Tdnd^'^-* ^^ usually 
gives at the same time the difierent interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers, ^ndilya, 
Dhanai^jayya, and Sandilydyana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the PanchaviA^a-Brdhmana. The 
first-nanied is already known to us through the Chhando- 
gyopanistad, and he, as well as Sandilydyana, is repeatedly 

74 ^yB.1^^ it IB true, to Pa&ch. '• Ld^ika as early as the edicts of 
zxii. 9. !• tftkes janoAa aa an ap- Piyadani ; see Lassen, /. ^JT., 1 108 ; 
pellative ^^ *^® "®*^*® ^^ P*^Jdpati^ ii. 793 n. 
which i» t^® reading of the Paftcha- 
viAia.Br<il»"^»*« 
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mentioned also in another Siitra, the Niddna-Siitra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Ldtyayana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for example, his own dchdryas, with especial 
frequency; the Arsheya-Ealpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further Sauchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known .to Pdnini), Eshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Yarshaga^ya, Bhdnditdyana, Ldmakayana, Band- 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the l^tydyanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the ^ala&kd- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
S^tra of Latyayana, as in the other Siitras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Yedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the ^ddras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, %.€., the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Sandi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to ''in the neigh- 
bourhood of their grdmaa*'), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificitd groimd. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then dii-ectly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufiSciently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 



these t^i}fVSw'^y^a%o5^^^«««'i n^''''^'«°'^- 
agrees) is ^xTJ^ ,f^' and he f '^ this p/^^S^^^en to 

are to l>e chosen p^egj^ ^z.e„ tboae veLrf^.^"". "'•'^^^fe, 

word — subsequently^ ^oe a^.^ aW °f . sacrifice. 
Bively as a Buddhistic titt "^f^ ,^own^^^^'^i^h JafS 
of the White Yajua. andlT^, «I8C> used S^SV, «^«^«- 
Yajus, to express a teacher .-.^ ^'"anyaS „^^^^ana 
garments of these priests «h , genera] r, °^ the BJajJt 
to ShaglviAia and UtydyJ^'''^^ be ^ ,,7? ^wban S 
assigned .to the sacri^S^Ji^^'^ ^et^dtt''^ "^^S 
kshasas m Laaka, in the i?^°^^« "^ theZir! *^« ''o^o" 
^th which may be comp^J^'^^a. vl^f'^'^of the % 

Qcashdya) garments of tkT?. *^e ^iffht ,^y' "O' Sr. 21 
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bandhu Magadhade^iya." This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
PanchavifLia-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the Siitra of Ldtyayana.* 

The first seven prapdihakas of the Latyayana-Siitra 
comprise the rules common to aU Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate ekdhas; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the akiruis; and the tenth, of the mttras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvamin;« who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvdmin, Dhiirtasvamin, Hansvdmin, Khadirasva- 
min, Meghasvamin, Skandasvdmin, Kshirasvamin, &c. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.^^ 

The third Sama-Siitra, that of Drdhydyana, differs but 
slightly from the Ldtydyana-Sdtra. It belongs to the 
school of the Banayaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Ednayaniputra of Ldtydyana; his 
family is descended from Yasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdmhfha-Siitra. For the 
name Drahydyana nothing analogous can be adduced.^^ 
The difference between this Sdtra and that of Ldtydyana 



* In the Rik-Saxphitd, wliere the .bitanto regarding it as a means of 

IT^Vft^ga — the ancient name of the recovering their old position though 

people of Magadha — and their king under a new form. 

Pramagaqida are mentioned as hos- ^" We now possess in the BibL 

tile, we have probably to think of Indiea (1870-72} an edition of the 

the aborigines, of the country, and Ldtydyana- Siitra, with Agnisv^min's 

not of hostile Aryas (?]. It seems not commentary, by Anandachandra 

impossible that the native inhabi- Yedintavdj^L^ 

tants, being particularly vigorous, ^ We find quite a cluster of Brah- 

retained more influence in Magadha man names in -avdmin in an inRcrip- 

than elsewhere, even after the coun- tion dated ^ka 627 in Journal Born- 

try had been brahmanised, — a pro- hay Branch R, A. S., iii. 208 (1851), 

cess which perhaps was never com- and in an undated inscription in 

pletely effected ; — that they joined Journal Am, Or, Soc., vi. 589. 

the community of tWe Brahmans as "^ It first occurs in the VaAHa- 

Kshatriyas, as happened elsewhere Br^maijia, whose first list of teach - 

also ; and that this is how we have ers probably refers to this very 

to accoont for the special sympathy school ; see /. St., iv. 378 : draha 

and success which Buddhism met is said to be a PnUcpt corruption of 

with in Magadha, these native inha- hrada ; see Hem. PnUcr., ii. 80, 12a 
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the obscure passages of the Paiichayififia-Brdhmana, and, 
it would appear, of the Sha<}viAia-BrdhmaQa also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
matenal for the history of Brahmanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
nmnber of different works. For example, of schools of 
the Bik, it cites the Aitarejrins, the Paingins, the Eaushi- 
taka; of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene- 
ral; further, the ^tydyanins, Ehdddyanins, the Taittiri- 
yas, the Edthaka^ the Eilabavins, Bhallavi^s, ^ambuvis, 
Vajasaneyins; and frequently also 6ruti, smriti, dcJui/nfas, 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.* 

While the above-named four Siitras of the Sdmaveda 
Bpecially attach themselves to the Pafichaviiiia-Brdhmana, 
the Stitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the NiddruxrS&tra, which contains in ten pra- 
pdthaJcas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different vMAas, stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, 'root,' is used 
with reference to metre in the Brdhmana of the White 
Tajus;^ and though in the two instances where the 
Naid&nas are mentioned by Ydska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Niddnasamjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevata, 5. 5, either directly as 
the ^ruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their SrutL* This Stitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 



" Unfoitanately we do not even or yo vd atrd *gnir gdycUri ga nidd- 

now know of more than one MS. ; nena), 

W9l. St.,l 43. * Niddna, in the sense of ' cause, 

" This is wrong; on the con- foundation,' is a favourite word in 

trary, the word has quite a general the Buddhistic Sdtras ; see Bumouf, 

meaning in the passages in question ItUrod. d VHistoire du BuddJMme 

{€,g., in gdyatri vd ethd niddnenOf Indien, pp. 59, ff., 4S4, ff. 

F 



} 



£ the views of tlie Samaxi theologians named hyUtyi- 

^^^c and DrAhydyai^La, viz., Dhdnamjayya, ^dndilja, ^u- 

5^^^ksbi, ^' — ^ thing which seldom or never occurs 

^^^Tv^forctt®^- The animosity to the Kaushftalds, with 

ixx ?^ ^e have already become acquainted in the Pancha- 

^^iTBrAhxx^^^ V^^ ■'i^^® again exhibited most vividly in 

-"^^l ^ords attributed to Dhanamjayya. With regard to 

^"^^ Uieveda, t^® <la4cUay^ division into ten mavMax is 

^'^^rrSoned, ^ "V Ydska. The aUusion to the I'tharva- 

^tr^ as vrell ^ to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 

^^^^marked ; ^\ latter peculiar name is not met with 

^f I^ere, e3^<^P\^ m Pdnini A special study of this 

elf ®Jl is also 5»^^^ to be desired, as it likewise promises 

^^ %ipn up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 

to oP^j literatture at that period.82 

ti^^^t much information of this sort is to be expected 
rL the PuLsfip<^S'Atrct of Gobhila * which has to be 
^^^ Gd along with the Nidina-Siitra. The understanding 
^^^is Siitra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
o^ * j^ot only does it cite the technical names of the 
^A^/tns, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
^r^o makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
it ^j^ical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
^^ggponding ones '^ ^^ PratiSakhya-Siitras, are yet also 
^^rlj^ formed in quit© «• peculiar fashion, here and there, 
^«^ped ^^ after the algebraic type so favoured by 
pSi' This is particularly the case in the first four 
JrW^/A^^' and it ^ Pi^ecisely for these that, up to the 




w «*«. r 5^, i. 44. ff. ; *^?.i^* « \^* »* !««*. *l^« author igcaU^ 

^^ t:* which have sP«^**^.r; i? *^® colophons of two chapters in 

twoiKt|c^J^\^^^^^^^ edited MS. Chai^berB 220 [Catalogue ^f 

ference to me ^ ' me in / 5^» "^ *^« Berlin MSS.. p. 76]. 

T^T^^^r Anubrih J;^i^^ ^ + Compoaed tor L' pupU, vish- 

on T. S.. i. 8. I. I- 
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the Pravachana, i,e, (according to the commentary)^ Brah- 
mana, of the Kalabavins and that of the ^tyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Yedic literature. Some portions 
.of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in ilokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.^ In close 
connection with it stands the Sdraa-Tarf/tTa^ composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapdtfuikas, of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At ita close the work is denoted as the 
vt/dkarana, grammar, of the Saman theologians.^ 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
ridios into sdvians, &c. One of these, the Fafichavidhi- 
Sutra (FdiUhavidhya, PafUJiavidfieya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati" 
hdrorSaUra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called DakUayi was composed by Yaradaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Maiaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to the one 
called pratihdra. The TaruidlaJcsluina - SiUra is only 
known to me by name, as also the UpagraTUkotrSiUra* 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort- William 

» In Dekhan MSS. the work is tram^* by which he explains the 
called PAuZ2a-Sdtra, and is ascribed word ukthdrtha^ which, according to 
to Varanichi, not to Gobhila ; see the Mahibhdshya, is at the f ouuda- 
BameU, Ccatalogw, pp. 45, 46. On tion of auktkikaf whose formation is 
this and other points of difference, taught by P^ini himself (iv. 2. 60); 
Bee my paper, Veber dot Saptakita' see /. SU, xiii. 447. According to 
kam de$ Bdla (1870), pp. 258, 259. this it certainly seems very doubtful 
I now possess a copy of the text and whether the Siicialaksha^a men- 
commentary, but have nothing of tioned by Kaiya^ is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re- with the extant work bearing the 
narks. sasae namow 

M See also Bumell, Catalogue, * Sha^lguruiishya, in the intro- 

pp. 40^ 41.— /5id., p. 44, we find a duction to his oommentaiy on the 

* Svaraparibhdshd, or Sdmalakshayt,' Anukramai;d o' the Rik, describes 

specified. Kaiyafa also mentions a Elltydyana as ' upagranthoiya kd' 

*aimdkMi(i9am prdtUdkhyatfi idi' raka,* 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Maiaka-Siitra, -wYio is of course a veiy 
weak authority, ten Srauta-STitras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latydyana, 
Anupada^ Niddna, Kalpa, Tancjal akahana, Panchavidheya, 
and the Upagranthas, also the JShlpd/nupada, Anustotra, 
and the KshA^ras. What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.^ 

The OrihyorSf^ra of the Samaveda belongs to Oobhila, 
the same to whom we also found a ^rauta-Siitra and the 
Pushpa-Siitra ascribed.^ His name has a veiy unvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedio literature.®^ In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdthakas, stands to the Grihya- 
Siitras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated.®® A flUpplement (pariHshfii) to it is the Kamusr 
jrraMpi of [g^tydyana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly ackno^l®<lg®s itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila ; but> i** ^^ ^o ^een regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Stitra «5p^, ^ ^ Smriti-Sastra. Accorddng to the 
statement of Aiarka, the commentator of this Karma- 
pradlpa, the Gl^ya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the SAmaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the BdnAyanlyas.*— Is the Khddira-Orihya, which is 
now a^d ^^®^ mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Samav eda 1» ^ 

85 On the Paflchavidhi-Stitrft and drakinta TarMaipWra, has been 

♦!.« -KalpAnupada, each in two pm- commenoed in the BiU. Indica 

vdthSt^y and the KJaudra m (1871); the fourth /iwictt/i« (1873) 

W«rorip4|*«*«» M« MuUer, A, 8. reaches to ii, 8. 12. See the sections 



T. o 210 ; Aufrecht, CaUdogus, p. relating to nuptial ceremonies in 




the 

Wra li. M-» -^ofcVJM 0/ iSaMicrU amriti-S&teaa a Ku^humi is also 

MSS ii* 1 8^ nientioned. 

86 To him is also ascribed a Nai- » Certainly. In Bumell's Oata- 
geya.S6tra, "a description of the ^e, p. 56, the Dr^y^Wa-Qrihya. 
Metres of the Sdmaveda," see Cohn Stitra (m fojirpatalat) is attributed 
Browning, CcOahgue of SantkrU to Khddira. Rudraskandasv^min 
MSS. exiiting »» Oude (1873), p. 4. composed a vritti on this work 

87 A list of teachers belonging to also (see p. 80) • and Vdmana is 
the Gobhila school is oontwned in named as the author of 'hdrikxU to 
the VaftiarBrtUimaiia. the Grihya-Sutras of Khrfdira,' Bur- 
sa An edition of the Gobhila- nell, p. 57. ijiq ^^q Qphya-Slitras 

Grihya-Siitra, with a very diffuse of the Sdmaveda probablv belonff 

commentary by the editor, Chan- also Gautama's Pitfimedka'SiUm 
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As representative of the last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Faddhatis (outlines) and conunentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of Pariiishfas, which ajre of a somewhat more inde* 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and iteti;a^a— enumerations 
of the Bishis and deities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
Sakha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a* comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nairuktas, headed by Ydska and ^aka- 
piini, to the Naighantukas, to l^unaka (i.e,, probably to 
his Anukrama^l of the Bik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the ^tapathikas, to the 
Pravadiana Kdthaka, and to Ai$valayan& The DdJhhyon 
Pariiishfa ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhindogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
Puranas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 



The Tajurvcda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. T\m is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 

(ci BurneU, p. 57 ; the commenta- tary on the Qfihya-Sdtra of the 

tor Anantayajvan identifies the au- White Yajus, several times ascribes 

thor with Akshapdda, the author of their authonhip to a E^ty^yana 

the NyiyarSHtra), and the Qautama- (India Office Library, No. 440, fol. 

Dharma-Satra ; see the section treat- 52^, 56% 58% &c.) ; or do these quo- 

iDg of tibe legal literature. tations only refer to the above- 

* Bdmakrisbigia, in his oommen- named Karmapradipaf 
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proi^r foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the SAmaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a ^rtof 
It o^y, vif;; *? t^e Soma sacrifice. The Tajurveda diddes 

'^^ v' %-2.« ^^°®' ^^ *^° P"t8. tte N^ and the 
^:^ T^^ oLt^^ VI^'' *^« ^hole. indeed, have their 
"'^i'^^t W S^^' ^7^ *^^y ^«' fundamentaUy from 
r\?i^k Y^i Jff^ '*" ."migement In the SanAita of 

^^•^K a «n^1 ^^^'^ Saiphitd, to which it muTt 
^ Ji^^ th^ J-^P/T^i**- ^^ *t« White Yajus, on the 
^?^Sal L^nK^^f ^°™»«las. and their eiplknation 
fi«t wS'aSn!S^^I separated from one another, the 
S5?iSt^KJ? *^ Sanihitd, and their explanation 
toi^^d th«^J?^i^*^*' «« « also the case in the ^%- 

Sn^tS'' Ae't^rfntt t S'^i 'Tr °« ^^^-^ 

attention is paid to the HotepSfn ?•**? TaJ^J^iy great 
White Yajus is of rar^ ScSL^« ^duties, which m fte 
case in such matters whSIS^" * ^I- *^^ °**^.5^ i^' 
the commencement rtheeSxfe**^ ^' *^ be regarded as 
method aa the late^ steS ^dT>.f ^^?' ^^ what exhibits 
be correct in the pSt' i w-^^ ^^^ '^ ^ ^°™'^ *" 
sesses an entirely ^SpLdS^I^- ^ each Yajus pes- 
with each separately ^**®''* literature, we must deal 



First, of the Black Tarua Tv-. j . 

us concerning it open u^uch pvL *^ *^^ ^^ ^'*'™ *" 

tives, but withal in such a mS^"^^^® lite^^^ P^^P?"" 

has, up to the present <L^^ Y^' *ha* invest^tion 

approximately satisfactorv rSuu!* i®^^ *We to attain to 

I^the first place, the^T.^^. ?^^ ^ a^X °*^'' ^"^f 

to a later period, and p3,lvir^ Yajus " belongs only 

to that of the White S fcp^® ^ contradistinction 

Rik are caUed BahvrichaTand f ^^ *^® theologians °1*^ 

dogas, the old name ^Z\tZl -^ *^« Saltan Chtan- 

Adhvaryus; ^^M^^^.^.^^'^S^^ ^^^^^l 

• See /. 5t., i. 68, ff. rAii »h7T ' 

text-, with the exertion of the n^° fibliah-j . tbe en»mng 

Sfitras relating to ritSal, h«v« now note«.J "»«»ed; gee ** 
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employed in the Samhitd of the Black Yajus and the 
Biahmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Charakadhvaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhita of the White Tajus, where the 
Charakachdrya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita, or " 111 deed." 
This is all the more strange, as the term charaha is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for " travelling scholar ; " 
as is also the root char, " to wander about for instruction." 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is " Taittirlya," of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Pratii^akhya-Siitra, and in 
the Sama-Sdtras. Panini* connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramanl to the 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequeL Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of Vai^ampa- 
yana into partridges {tUtiri), in order to pick up the yajus- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge (tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri ; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Khandikiyas, probably owes its formation to 

• The rule referred to (iv. 3. 102) however, is several times mentioned 

IS, according to the statement of in the Bhdshya, see /. St., xiii. 442, 

the Calcutta scholiast, not explained which is also acquainted with *21t- 

in Pataip jail's Bh^hya; possibly, tirind proktdh ilokdh,* not belonging 

therefore, it may not be Pdijiiini's at to the Chhandas, see /. St., v. 41 ; 

all, but may be later than Pataqi- Ooldstucker, Pdi^ini, p. 243.] 
jalL [The name Taittiriya itself, 
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tliis very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 

yjicmdas, fragments, although Pdniui,* as in the case of 

Tfidttiriya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 

and although we do really meet with a Xha^^ika (Aud- 

bhiri) in the Brdhmana of the White Yajxis (xi. 8. 4, i). 

Of the mauy schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Samhitd and Brdh- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Siitras only f Thus 
far," at least, only three diflferent recensions of the Samhitd 
are directly knoMi^ to us, two of them, in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukrama^l of the text. The 
two first are t^Taittiriya-Samhitd, kou-t ^'fo^^ bo called, 
which iB ascribed to the school of Apastajnba, a subdivision 
of the Khdi^dmyas ; and the Kdthaha., which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that partsicular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Chdrdyajtx£ya8.t The Sam- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdi^vision of the Au- 
khlyas, is only mown to us by its Anulcrama^l ; it agrees 
ia essentials with that of Apastamha. This is not the 
case with the Kithaka^ which stands on. a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Y^ns, agreeing fre- 
quently wit^ the latter as to the readixigs> and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kdthaka^ 
together with the Hdridravika — a lost ^v^ork, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridravlyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayanlyas — ^is the only work of the Brdhmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska'a Nirttkta PAJS^ini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Siitra and Brihaddevatd. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in ^^^^ Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 

• The rule is the same as that for t^ala-Katlin^ 4.iie epithet of these 

Tittiri. The remark in the previous last ia foV.^ ';„ I>ite^»ii (viii. 3. 91), 

note, therefore, apphes here also. and Are«^«»tu^« mentions the 

t As is likewise the case with the Ka)M^/<r^^?*f *^^®ofZeople ii^ the Pan- 
other Vedas. jiib— lu tliT^^ ^iUiam Catalogue 

J Besides the text, we have also a KapishtHal aw3^^^ ^* °***^^^^'*®^ 

a Rishyanukramani for it. [see 7. A t'^*^75» A39.— At the 

§ In later writings several Kaphas time of tb* Tilr** ^^W^y* ^^ po»- 

are distinguished, the Kaphas, the tion of tix^ ^^**^^ laiust have \)e«« 

Prdchya-Kathas, and the Kapish- one of g^ ''^tii^-^^deraUon, « 
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The Samhita of the Apastamba school consists of seven 
books (called ashtdkaa f) ; these again are divided into 44 
praSjias, 65 1 anuvdkas, and 2198 ka7i4iM8, the latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equsd 
number of syllables to each.** Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdndas, praAnaSy and anuvdkcts, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school The Kdfhaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five pcuts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
UhdnakaSf and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-^akha is called Ifhimikd, Madhyamikd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.^ The Brdhma^a por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Saiphitd of the 
White Yajus; but the order is dififerent, although the 



they— and their tezt^ the E^^haka constitutes the norm; fifty words, 

— are repeatedly mentioned ; see as a rule, form a l^of^ilxiy see /. St,, 

/. SLf xiiL 437, ff. The founder of xi. 13, xii 90, ziii. 97-99.— Instead 

their school, Ka^ha, appears in the of ctAfaha, we find also the more 

llshibh^bhya as VauSamptfyana's correct name hdi^a, and instead of 

pupil, and the Ea|haa themselves praina, which is peculiar to the 

appear in dose connection with the Taittiriya texts, the generally em- 

KiUpas and Eauthumas, both ployed term, prapdfhaka; see /. St^ 

schools of the Siiman. In the Rimd- xi. 13, I24/--The Taitt. Bnttim. and 

ya^a, too, the Ka^ha-Edldpaa are the Taitt. Ar., are dso subdiyided 

mentioned as being much esteemed into hoa^ikdi, and these again into 

in Ayodhyd (ii 32. 18, Schlegel). very small sections; but the princi- 

Haradatta s statement, ** BtUivfiehd' pie of these divisions has not yet 

ndm apyctdi Kafhaklkhd" (Bha^oji'a been clearly ascertained. 

Siddh. Kaum. ed. Tdrdnl[tha (1865), »^ IfhimU^i is to be derived from 

Tol. ii. p. 524, on Ptf^., vii 4. 38), hetfhitna {from hetihd,i,e.,adhattdt), 

probably rests upon some misunder- and Orimikii from uvarima (from 

standing ; see 7. Si., xiii. 438.] upon) ; see my paper, UAer die Bhkm 

^ It is not the number of sylla- gavaii der Jaina, L 404, n. 
blesy but the number of words, that 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in p^icnlar, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into uv and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamba 
school^ As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamba school and 
the Kathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhitd of the White Yajus. ( In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — ^the 
purushamedha, for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por- 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmai^a — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-P€inchalas,*^ in which district we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Samhita is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Ydska's time, since he 
quotes it; the Anukramanl of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska Paingi^ (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
payana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 



^ For further particulars, see [This remains correct, though the 

/. St,, ziii. 104-106. position of the case itself is some* 

* Amongst them, for example, what different ; see the notes abore, 
the enumeration of the whole of the p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
lunar asterisms in the Apastamba- the enumeration of the Nakshatras, 
Saqihitd, where they appear in an compare especially my essay, Die 
order deviating from that of the veditcken Nachrickten von din Na- 
later series, which, as I have pointed kshatra, ii. 299, ff.] 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily *' Of peculiar interest is the men- 
have been fixed between 1472 and tion of Dhptardshf ra Vaichitraviiya, 
536 B.O. But all that follows from as also of the contests between Uie 
this, in regard to the passage in Patlchilas and the Kuntis in the 
question, is that it is not earlier Ed^haka; see /. £ff., iii. 469-472. 
tha.n 1472 B.O., which is a matter of ^ Bhaffa Bhdskara Mi^ra, on the 
course; it nowise follows that it contrary, gives Ydjnavalka instead 
may not be later than 536 b.o. So of Paiiigi ; see Bumell's CaUUo^we^ 
we obtain nothing definite here. p. 14. 
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stractor of XJkha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya * 
This at least clearly exhibits its author's view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Yajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhitd of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Ydska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhdskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Samhita,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of KiSakritsna and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Taska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and tlie Maitra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
Katfya-Siitra of the White Yajus. We do not, it is true, 
find these names in the Siitras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we £Jso find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdyaniyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Mdiiavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India.J 

* Atreya was the jpadakdra of hia with S^ya^a's complete commentaiy, 

kIlooI; Kui^dina, on the oontraiy, was commenced by Roer( 1 854), con- 

the vritiikira. The meaning of tinned by Cowell and Rdma NdrCK- 

tritti is here obsoure, as it ia also in ya^a, and is now in the hands of 

SchoL to Ptf^., iy. 3. 108 (mddhvH MaheiSachandra Ny^yaratna (the last 

vpttiA) [see /. St.^ ziii. 381]. part, No. 28, 1874, reaches to iy. 

t We haye, besides, a commen- 3. 11) ; the complete text, in Roman 

taiy by Sdya^^i, though it is only transcript, has been published by 

fragmentary; another is ascribed to myself in /. St.^ xi., xii. (1871-72). 

a B^lakpsh^a. [In Bumell's Col- On the Kd^haka, see /. jS^., iii.451- 

lection of MSS., see his Catalogue^ 479*] 

pp. 12-14, ^ found the greater por- % According to the Fort- William 

tion of Bha^ EjiuiSika Bh^kara Catalogue, the ' Maitrdya^-I^hd * 

Milan's commentary, under the name is in existence there. [Other MSS. 

Jndnayajna; the author is said to haye since been found ; see Haug in 

}ia?e liyed ^x> years before Sdya^a ; /. St., ix. 175, and his essay Brahma 

he quotes amongst others Bhavasyd- und die Brahmanen, pp. 31-34 

mio, and seems to stand in special (1871), and Biihler's detailed sunrey 

connection with the Atreyi school, of the works composing this ^dkhd 

A Paiidehahhdthya on the Black in I, St., xiii. 103, 1 1 7-128. Accord- 

TaJQs is also mentioned ; see /. St., ing to this, the Maitr. Saqihitd con- 

ix. 176. — An edition of the Tait- sists at present of fiye hdndas, two 

tiriya-Sajphitd in the Bibl, Indiea, of which, howeyer, are but later ad- 
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. , g the Saipliitd ao called, there is a Brdhmana 

Bes*5^^d. by the scliool of Apastamba, and also by that 

leccg**^^^ * which. However, as I have already remarked, 

of Atr^^^^m the Saxiihitd, not as to the nature of its con- 

diil'ers * ^ only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be r^arded 

tenta, ^^^^ a supplement to it. It either reproduces tie 

merely contained in the Sainhitd, and connects them 

fornwi^^^ijr' proper ritual, or it develops further the litor- 

■witt *" 100 already given there ; or again, it adds to these 

gical r^ ^a.e'W rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 

entirely^ ^^j^dM, whicli is altogether wanting in the Sam- 

purusft^ , those referring to the sacrifices to the limsr 

liit4> *'''— Only the third and last book, in twelve ^wiiptt- 

aBtexis^^'r^getber with. Saya^a's commentary, ia at present 

*?wiJca*» ^ The three last ^prapd^Aafew, which contain four 

;doWO- gectioii8> relating to the manner of preparing cer* 

ligeref- ^^jjiarly Bacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 

tiBJn P^^^ftiii of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 

Ab^^^-Vjv Sayaija in another place) to the sage Katha. 

fino«d. gj. aectionfl also belong to it, which, it seems, are 

Two ^^nd ill the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 

only 5^ .and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 

Btaoih^^^ygl[a_ to \^ mentioned presently. Together 

tirtya-3- j^^ ggutJQjia evidently form a supplement to the 

these fo above diacusaed; they do not, however, appear 

Sathft^^ an independent work, but only in connection 

to exi9 grihmajja and Ara^yaka of lie, Apastamba- 

■with jTreya-) schools, from which, for the rest, they can 

(and ■*■ Jiy distinguished easily enough by the absence of 

be ^***^ijjaion of « and y into -wo and ly. The legend 

the ®**T^flrda the end of the aecond of these sections 

quoted J,-, as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 

(pmp. ^;_^^;__- - — 

■ — '. ^ Up»ni»*>*^ (•*" ^ edited, with S4t»^'b comnientory, 

aitioiw, '*• ^„ „ fcl(i^ii.,uid in the BiU. Ind. (1855-70). by Kd- 

low), """i^"/. called KbUa.] jaDdni LSU Mitra. Tha Hii»Ty»- 

the iMt f^"^ ^j^jj, tjie (aet, for keiiidklilya . Brfhrain^ quoted by 

• A'^ ,i"n aUihiti or Brfh. Btihler, (Jatoioiw <tf SanArt ^SS, 

the dM*"*" ^^cur in it« Anukra- frooi. Gtyardt, i. 38, ia not likely to 

ma^ dora ^^^ contrary, it puaa" dapart much from tho otdiniiy 

miuii- .„hT«alc from the portion* Aputimba text; tha reapeotWe 

„iUiout^y 1^ tha ApastKnba ^rauU-Stit™ ,t leut iigrae ilnio«t 

which /7™|uphi«L to thoM there ILtersJly with each other ; lea Biihler, 

'°^°°ln,U)thefl"'bma9«. J.p<ul«mbiya-<iluirwu6tTa, Preface, 

^"IS-iu^tbrM book, have been p- 6 (i868). 
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world, gave lise to an Upanishad of the Atharvan which 
bears the name of Eathakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Edthaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
the allusions made in the last sections to Mahd-Meru, 
Erauncha, Maindga; to Yaiiampdyana, Yyasa Pdraiarya, 
&c. ; as well as &om the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the * Atharvdfigirasas,' Brdhmanas, Itihdsas, Purd- 
nas, Ealpas, Gathds, and Ndrdiafisis being enumerated as 
subjects of study (svddhydya). Further, the last but one 
of ^ese sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Arunas, or to Aru^a) whom the scholiast on Fdnini^ 
speaks of as a pupil of Yaiiampdyana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Eathas. — The TaU^ 
Hrb/orAranyaJca, at the head of which that section stands 
(as abeady remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
r^arded as only a later supplement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Axanyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Yedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character : the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires ; the second to preparatives to the 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhitd of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the Taittiriyopanishad, tear i^ojAv so called, 
and the tenth, the Tdjniki- or Ndrdyaridya-Vpanishad, 
The former, or Taittiriyopanishad, is in three paots. The 
first is the Sainhitcpanisfuxd, or ^ikshdvalli* which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition,^^ and then turns to 

** Kaiya^a on Pdn., ir. 2. 104 * Vaili means 'a creeper;' it ia 

(MahdbhiuBfaya, fol. 7*3*, ed. Benares) ; perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 

he calls him, however, Aru^l in- nishads as 'creepers,' which have 

itead of Aru^a, and derives from attached themselves to the Veda- 

him the school of the Aninins (cited Sdkhd. 

in the Blutshya, ibid.) ; the Aru^is are ^ See above, p. 6 1 ; MiiUer, A,8.L., 

cited in the Kd^haka itself; see p. ii3» ff. ; Haag, Ud>er dot We$cn 

/. St., iii. 475. da veUUchen Accents, p. 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
and third are the Anandavalli and BhriguvcUH, which 
together also go by the name of Vdruni-Vpanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly sy stematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajnild-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Nardyana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana's statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad. and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we owe to Sayana's commentary, which is here 
reaUy excellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 

* See a traoslatioD, &e., of the vii.-ix., see the previous note), in 

Taitt. Upanishad in I, SL, il 207- Bibl, IruL (1864-72), by Rdjendra. 

235. It has been edited, with Saqi- Ldla Mitra ; the text is the Drdvi^a 

kara's commentary, by Roer in Bibl, text commented upon by Sdya^a, in 

Indiea, vol. vii. [; tho' ^xt alone, as sixty-four anuvdkoBy the various 

a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by R^jen- readings of the Andhra text (in 

dra Ldla Mitra also, see next note, eighty anuvdktu) being also addecl. 

Koer*s translation appeared in voL In Bumell's collection there }s also 

XV. of the Bibliotheea Iridicd]. a commentary on the Taitt. Ar., by 

t See a partial translation of it in Bha^^ Bhdskara Mi^ra, whicb, like 

/. iSif.,ii. 78-100. [It is published that on the Saiphitd, is entitled 

in the complete edition of the Judnayajny ; see Bumell's Catci'-' 

Taitt. Arapiyaka, with Sdya^a's com- lof/ue, pp. 16, 17.] 
mentary thereon (excepting books 
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cited in the Sama-Siitras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Tajus, viz., the Bhdl- 
lavins and the ^dfydyanins. The Brahmana of the Bhdl- 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Panini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahdbhashya,^ as one of the ' old ' Brahmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the B^addevatd ; Sure^varacharya 
also, and even Sdya^a himself, quote passages from the 
BhallaviSruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Bes., xvi. 104). That the Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Tajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that BhdUaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanins, 
whose Brdhmana is also reckoned among the ' old' ones by 
the scholiast on Pdnini,^ and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Tajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavydha, a 
modem index of the different schools of the Yedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named Satydyani is twice mentioned 
in the Brdhmana of the White Tajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Siitras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Sdman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itseK 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Tajus and those of the Saman.^®^ Thus, 
the Elathas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 

^ This 18 not bo, for in the Bhd- thority in ihia case either, for it does 

shya to the particular MiUra of Ptf^. not mention the l^dtydyanins in its 

(iy. 3. 105), the Bhdllavins are not comment on the «tUm in question 

mentioned. They are, however, (iv. 3. 105). But Eaiyafa cites the 

mentioned elsewhere in the work, at BrtLhma^as proclaimed hy ^ty{(- 

iv. 2. 104 (here Kaiya^ derives them yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 

from a teacher Bhallu : BhaUuvd the Ydjnavalkdni Brdhmaifdni and 

jmiklam adhiyaU) \ as a BJuUlaveyo ^u2a6Adn<£r., which are mentioned 

MaUyo rdjaputraj^ is cited in the in the Mahdbh^hya (see, however, 

Anupada, vi 5, their home may I. St.,Y. 67, 68) ; and the MahtfbhiL- 

have been in the country of the shya itself cites the ^^iyanins along 

Ifatsyas ; see 7. St., xiii. 441, 442. with the Bhallavins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 

At the time of the BhiBhika-Sdtra they belonged, it would seem, to the 

their Brihmana text was stiU aocen- north ; see /. St., xiii. 442. 

tnated, in the same way as the j§ata- ^^ See on this /. St., iiL 473, xiii. 

patha ; see Kielhorn, I. St., x. 421. 439. 

** The IftRhibbiihya is not his au- 
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of the Kaldpas and Kauthumas: and along with the latter 
the Laukakshas also. As to the Sakayanins,* Sajakayani ns, 
Kdlabavins, and ^lankdyanins,^^ with whom, as with the 
^atyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Chhagalins, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient IJpanishad in Anquetil's 
OupnekJiat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha ^^ to fonn a 
school of the Black Tajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhdgaleyins): the same is there said of 
the ^vetdhataras. The latter gave their name to an 
IJpanishad composed in a metrical foim, and called at its 
close the work of a j^vetaivatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
&c., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Samkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma* 
Siitra of Badardyana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than i^amkara, since 
he regarded it as ^ruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the BMiotheoa Indica, voL vii. ; see also Ind, 
Stvd,^ L 420, ff. — ^The Maitrdyarui Vpanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 

* They are . mentioned in the tion to this extent, that the Chara- 

tenth book of the Bnllhmai^a of the ^avyiiha does not know the name 

White TajuB [see also Edt^uika 22. Chhagalin at aU (which is mentioned 

7, /. St., iii. 472] ; aa is also Sdyak^- by Pii^ini alone), but speaks only of 

yana. Chhdgeyas or Chhdgaleyas ; seo T, 

^^^ The ^afikdyanas are ranked aa St., iiu 258 ; Miiller, A,S.L.,p, 37a 

Brdhmaii^as among the Vdhikas in On Anquetil's ' Tschakli ' Upanishad 

the Calcutta scholium to Pd^. v. 3. see now /. SL, ix. 42-46. 

1 14 {bhdthye na vydkhydtam). Vyd- * Distinguished by a great nutn- 

sa's mother, Satyavati, is called ber of sometimes tolerably long 

^ankdyanajd, and Prf^ini himself quotations from the Pordiiias, &o. 

^laftki ; see /. St., xiii. 375, 395, [Roer's translation was published in 

428, 429. the BiU. Ind,, voL xv.] 

i<M This statement needs correc- 
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with the above-mentioned Maitra (Brdhmana). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a veiy modern date. At pre- 
sent, nnfortnnately, I have at my command only the four 
first prapdthakas, and these in a very incorrect form ♦ — 
whereas in Anquetil's translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — ^yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instnlcted by 
^akayanya (see gana 'Kunja') upon the relation of the 
dtTnan (soul) to the world ; iSdkdyanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala-^ 
khilyas by Firajdpati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by " otTui 'riyatrd 'py uktam" " etad 
apy nktam," '' aire 'me ilokd bhavarUi" " cUha yathe 'yam 
Kautsdyanastuti^" The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed Samkhya doc- 
trine,t and the language is completely marked ofT from the 



* I obtained them quite recently, to the commentary, . on the one 

in tnuucript, throagh the kindness hand, the two laat books aro to be 

of Baron d'Eckstein, of Paris, to- considered as khiltu, and on the 

gether with the tenth adhydya of a other, the whole Upanishad belongs 

metrical paraphrase, called AndbhiA- to a jy&rvakdn4a,m. four books, of 

iiprakdiaf of this Upanishad, extend- ritual purport, by which most likely 

ing, in iqo ilokas, over these four is meant tiie MaitnCya^l-Saqihitii 

Tpfff^pdihakat, The latter is copied discussed by Biihler (see /. St^ ziii. 

from £.1. H., 693, and is probably 119, ff.), in which the Upanishad is 

identicsl with the work of Vidyi- quoted as the second (!) kd^4^; see 

ra^ya often mentioned by Cole- 2. c, p. 121. The transcript sent me 

brooke. [It is really so ; and this by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 

portion has since been published, tions from the other text ; its ori- 

together with the Upanishad in full, ginal has unfortunately not been " 

by Cowell, in his edition of the discovered yet.] 

>Iutr. Upanishad, in seven prapd' f Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu 

thahat, with Rdmatirtha*s commen- represent respectively the Sattva, 

tary and an English translation, in the Tamas, and the Ki^as elements 

the Bibl, Ind. (1862-70). According of Praj^pati 

G 
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prose of the Brahmanas, both by extremely long com- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to the epic period (such as sura^ yaksha, uraga^ 
bhiUctgdV^y &c.). Th^ mention also of the grahas, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star {dhruvasya ^achar 
lanarri), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brahmana.*^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetii's translation ; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far.^^ That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all their greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Maha-Bharata or Ramaya^a, is no doubt simply owing to 
the cirGurastance^ that Brihadratha is regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the Pancjus. For vre have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, king of Magadha, who accord- 
incf to the Mah4-Bh4rata (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to*^his soix Jarasamdha, afterwards slain by the Pandus, 
and retired ^ ^^? wood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have been given 
to ^ king o^ Magadha by a ^dkdyanya the fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
^dkyamuni, found a welcome. I would even go so far as 
directly to coruecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
le<^end about oakyamuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their ^^amuni ; a Piirna Maitrayanlputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil Indeed, as far as we can judge at 

• 

us According to CoweU (p. 244), journeys (vi 14; Cowell, pp. 119, 

bv araha w© have hero to under- 266J ; see on this L St., ix. 363. 
stand, once at least (L 4), not the im The text has nothing of this 

planets but hdlagrahu (children's (vii. i, p. j^gj. but special mention 

^iaeaaeB); *' I^^ruvatyaprachalanam is here made of Saturn, iani (p. 

probably only refers to a pralaya ; 201), and where dukra occurs (p. 

tiien even * the never-ranging pole 2cx>), we might perhaps think of 

star' is forced to move." In a Venus. This last adkydya throvLgh- 

second passage, however (vi. 16, p. out clearly betrays its later origin ; 

124), the ^ahas appear along with of special interest is the bitter pole- 

the moon and the r^hhas. Very mic against heretics and unbelievers 

peculiar, too, is the statement as to (p. 206). 

the stellar limits of the sun's two 
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present^ the doctrine of this TJpanishad stands in close 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists,^^ although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {grarUha) exhibited in one of the ilolcas * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svetaivataras, nor the 
Maitrayanfyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Yedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Yajus ; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brdhmanas. 

In the case of the SiUras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is 'very 
strUdng. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the first 
place, as to the ^raiUa-Siitras, my only knowledge of the 
Katha-SiUra^f the MamiSijUra, the Maitra-SijUra, and 
the LatLgdkshi'SHUra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Kitlya-Siitra of the White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever,^* stands in the catalogue of the Fort- William col- 

^ Btf^a's Hanhocharitra inf orma whether the word gratUha ought 

OS of a Maitr^jaijiiya Divikara who really d priori and for the earlier 

embraced the Buddhist creed ; and period to be understood of written 

Bh&u Dftji {JourTtal Bombay Branch texts (cf. /. St., xiii. 476), yet in 

Ji. A. 8.f X. 40) adds that even now this yerse, at any rate, a different 

Kaitr. Brahmans live near Bha^g&on interpretation is hardly possible; 

at the foot of the Vindbya, with see below.] 

whom other Brahmans do not eat i* Laug&shi and the ' Ldmakdya- 

in common ; * the reason may have nindm Brdhnuuiiam * are said to be 

been the early Buddhist tendencies quoted therein, 

of many of them.' ^**< On this, as weU as on the con- 

* Which, by the way, recurs to- tents and the division of the work, 

gether with some others in precisely see my remarks in /. St., v. 13-16, 

the same form in the Amf itavin- in accordance with communications 

do. (or Brahmavindu-) TJpanishad. received from Professor Cowell ; cf. 

[Though it may be veiy doubtful also Uaug, i6t(2., iz. 175. A Mdnava 
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lection , and of the last, whose author ia cited in the 
Katha-Siitra, as well as in the Kdtlya-Siitra, there is it 
appears, a wpy m Vienna. Mahideva, a commentator of 
the Kfllpa-Siitra of Satyashadha Hiranyakeli, when enu- 
meratmg the Taittiriya-Siitras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at the head of his Ust the Siitra of Bavdhdyana as the 
oldest, then th^ of Bhdradvdja, next that of Apadamha, 
next that of H%rai),yakeH himself, and finaUy two names 
not othervnse mentioned in this connection, Vddhi.m 
and FiM&Mnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bharadvaja is the only one 
to be found mVedic works ; it appears in the Bnihmana 
of the White Yajus, especially in the supplements" to the 
Vrihad-AJft'iyaka (where several peraons of this name are 
mentioned), m the Kdtfya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
Prati^kbya-Siitra of the Black Yajus, and L Pdnini 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last <'^*»*J°08 wfer to one and the same person, in 
which case l^emust at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of » grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajfyas. 
M yet, I have seen nothmg of his Stitra, and am acquainted 
^''\'i ""^L Z^^^} qi?tationa. According to a state- 
tnent by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to «^e Manes m iyropraina9, and therefore shares 
voth the >*« t of *Je Sdtras this designation of the sections, 
^hich IS pecuhM to the Black "^ajus.^*" ' The Stitra of 
Apastaniba* is found in the Librar^ of the IndiaHouse, 
and a part of it in Pans also. Commentaries on it by 



Srauta-SAtraia also cited in Btihler's K:iir».<^i , - xl xi. 

AmtofltSS. from Oujo^l too^^"'f^ ''"^"J^^'^^} 

i88(i87.')i lt> in 3"fo]J. The fal "^"»»e»»«7 •"°» Btill doubt- 

manuscript edited in facsimile by 107 fp^^ t>l^— ^«^;(»« a^c*-. i> 

pahtr «trt the Commentary ofKu. i^ o,,?!!.!/ ^K Vr^^^StTin " 

only the first word, of the pjunagra VdJMoneyak^Bahvricha-Brfhiim'*. 
commented upon ; whether the con- and Arf*-/"^J^lLV~^. " »i_^^^ 
eluding wordT •KumdrtlabhdAyavt ton^*t^^?»^"'"^'"*"^ 



tamdptatu,' really indicate that 
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Dhtirtasyamin and Tdlavrintanivasin are mentioned,^^ also 
one on the Siitra of Baudhayana by Kapardisvdmin.^^ 
The work of Satyashddha contains, according to Maha- 
deva's statement,^^^ twenty-seven prainas, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Katfya- 
Si&tra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prahuis refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and SmMa-Siitras. In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained ; as also in a^proMa 
of the Baudhdyana-Siitra * 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
GrihyorSiUras of the Black Yajus. The Kd(haka Grihya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Sutras of Baudhdyana (extant in the Fort- William 

1*0 Ontho Apa8tamba-Srauta-Sti- the eighth century. According to 

tra and the commentaries belonging Kielhorn, Catalogue of S. MS8, in 

to it, by DhtirtaBT., Kapardisvtfmin, the SotUh Diviiion €f ikt Bombay 

Rodradatta, QuradeyaiTteiin, Ka- Pre*., p. 8, there exiats a commen- 

raTtndasT^in, TiClav., Ahobalas&ri tary on it by S^ya^aalao, for whom, 

(A^abilainBiihler, 2. c, p. 150^ who indeed, it eonatituted the special 

also mentions a Nrisijiha, p. 152), text-book of the Tajus school to 

and othen^ see Bamell in bos Coto- which he belonged ; see Bumell, 

lojue, pp. 18-24, and in the Indian Vania-BrdhmatiMf pp. iz.-zix. In 

Antiquary , i. 5, 6. According to Biihler's Catalogue of MSS. from 

this the work consists of thirty Ot^., L 182, 184, Anantadeva, Na- 

prainoi ; the first twenty-three treat yahasta, and ^esha are also quoted as 

of the sacrificial rites in essentially scholiasts. The exact compass of the 

the same order (from dariapdnfa' entire work is npt yet ascertained ; 

mdmu to tatirdyatjwn) as in Hira^n the Baudhdyana - Dharma • Siitra, 

yakefi, whose Stitra generally is which, aeconUng to Buhler, Digest 

almodi identical with that of Apa- of Hindu Law, i p. xxi. (1867), 

rba ; see Buhler's preface to the forms part of the Srauta-Sdtra, as 

Dharma-S^tra, p. 6 ; the 24th in the case of Apastamba and Hira^- 

pfuha contains the general rules, yakefi, was oonunented by Qovinda- 

jiari&Ads^, edited by M. Miiller in Bvdmin ; see Bumell, p. 35. 

Z. D. M, (?., ix. (1855), a p-otoro- "' HMtfidattaand Vttche^ra(?) 

ika^a and a hautraka ; prahuu 25- u« ^o mentioned as commentators ; 

27 conUin the Gfihya-Stitra ; prai- ■«• Kielhorn, Z. e., p. la 

not 28, 29, the Dharma-Siltns edited , * Such lists are also found in 

byBiihler(i868);andfinally,proino AfivaWyana't work, at the end, 

30, the dulva-Stitra (iulva, 'mea- though only in brief: for the Kitiya- 

suring cord *)• SUtra, a Paii^iah^ comes in. [Prai' 

»•» OntheBaudh4yana-S6tracom- ««* 26, 27, of Hirapyake^i treat of 

parebTtewiseBumell'sCbtaie^griiejPp. dhamuu, so that here also, as in 

. 24-30. Bhavasvtoin, who amongst *!>• ««« of Apast. and Baudh., tlie 

others commented it, is mentioned Bharma-S6tra forma part of the 

by Bhaf^ Bhdskara, and is conse- oranta-Stitra.] 
qaently placed by BumeU (p. 26) in 
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collection)! of Ehdradvdja, and of Satydshddha, or Hiravh 
yakeii, unless in this latter case only the correspondiDg 
prainas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intended.^* ^ I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Siitra of 
the Maitrdyaniya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdras, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Giihya-Siitra^" of the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that name,^" 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atn, Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya, Baudhayana, Laugdkshi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Tajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras."* 
Lastly, the Prdtiidkhya-S^ra has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two praSnas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvaja, whom we 
know already ; also Valmfld, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnivefya, 
Agnivefyayana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,t are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names eithVof pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is also cited 
in the vdrttikas to Panini by Katj'ayana, their author* 
Again, the allusion occu^g here for L fik time to the 
Mimafisakajs and Taittirfyakas deserves to be remarked ; 



lu rjyy^ ^ really bo. On Apa- shadvati and Sarasvati aa the proper 

stamba- and BhdradTdja-Gi-ihya, see home of the Mdnavas. This appears 

Bumell, Oataloffuet pp. 30-33. The somewhat too strict. At any rate, 

seotions of two ^prayogas,- of both the statements as to the extent of 

texts, relating to birth ceremonial, the Madhyade^a which are found in 

have been edited by Speijer in his the Pratijn^-Pari^ish^ of the White 

book De Ceremonia apud Indoa quce Tajus point us for the latter more 

voecUur jdtakarma (Leyden, 1872). to the east ; see my essay Ueber doM 

^^' It is actually extant ; see Biih- Pratijnd-SHtra (1872), pp. loi, 105. 

]er, Catalogue^ 1. 188 (80 foU.), and ^^* See Johantgen, L c, p. loS, 

Kielhom, /. c, p. 10 (fragment). 109. 

^^* Johantgen in his valuable tract * Their number is twenty; see 

Ueber das OesetsHmch des Manu Roth, Ziir iUM. «)m2 &e9cA.,pp. 65, 

(1863), p. 109, ff., has, from the geo- 66. 

graphical data in Manu, ii. 17, ff., t See /. St,, L 441 not. [xiii. 387^ 

fixed the territory between the Dfi- ff., 418]. 
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also the contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
of ChJumdas and EhdMi,, i,e., of Yedic and ordinary lan- 
guages^ The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yajns ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable.^^* 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Anukramanis 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Charayaniya school of the KAthaka. The 
former "^ deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four Slokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramanl of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Rishis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Eik, it not unfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi 

We now turn to the White Yajm. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been idready remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 



^^* In the passage in question At. or Taitt. BnCbm. is made in the 
(zziv. 5), ' chhanddhdahd * means text itself ; on the contrary, it con- 
rather 'the Veda language;' see fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 
Whitney, p. 417. S. The commentary, however, in 
^ ^1* We have now an excellent edi- some few instances goes beyond the 
tion of the work by Whitney, JoW' T. S. ; see Whitney s special discus- 
wd Am. Or. Soc,^ ix. (1871), text, sion of the points here invol'ved, pp. 
translation, and notes, together with 422-426; cf. also /. St, iv. 76-79. 
a commentary called Trxbhdakya- ^^^ See /. St., iii. 373-401, xii. 
ra/iia, by an anonymous author (or 350-357, and the similar statements 
is his name Kilrttikeya?), a compila- from Bba^fa Bh^Uuira Mi^ra in Bur- 
tion from three older commentaries neU's Catiioguef p. 14. The Atreyi 
by Atreya, Mihisheya, and Vara- text here appears in a special rela- 
mchi. — Ko reference to the Taitt. tion to a $AratK<Ua fdfhct. 
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S:?„i^ediy mixed „pT*4'r S'Ti S- "^ 

*?. *» a^ tffl now it hasbi™^ "^ "S,^ ""^^ K. 
Zoning there, but probablv tp^^t^ rnT^ Z^® general 



the commencement of lu^ commenta^ oi tKfe *^ 

chief object lyi?g»t the root o/S^^^fi!?^'!^"'«*«*^« 

the obtaining of the necessary food fr^m S ^^^^n^o^ies, 

the sacrifices are to propitiate. To thk ia .^«^ f^ ^^"^^ 

the name z«^^^. ." having food." by ^iSiT^° ^o be traced 

of the White Yajua are occasionaUv di,HnorrT\ ,®^°g««»3 

from Vaja8»»eyf are derived two io^^^T^T' ^o^. 

the Samhiti ^^ Brdhmana of the mit^ v^ ^7 '^'^'^^ 

^Dite Y ajua are found 



'procuring coixx"»g^ 
TictoriouB. O^inlDl? I 



■* ^t the \?ord. 
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any rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 

two recensions ; they resemble each other too closely for 

this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 

distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 

generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 

As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 

may be, as has already been stated in our general survey 

(p. lo), that we have here historical groimd to go upon— 

a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 

quoting from Megasthenes, mentions a people called 

MglBlovSlvoI, "through whose country flows the river An- 

dhomatl," and I have ventured to suggest that we should 

understand by these the Madhyamdinas,^ after whom one 

of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 

was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 

that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 

be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that rruidhyamr 

dina, ' southern,' might apply in general to any southern 

people or bjiJ southern school ; and, as a matter of fact, 

we find naention of mddhyamdiTuxr-KatUhumds, * southern 

Kauthimias/ 1 In the main, however, this date suits so 

perfectly th^* ^he conjecture is at least not to be rejected 

ofiFhand. Ftohi this, of course, the question of the time 

of origin of *^® White Tajus must be strictly separated ; 

it can only ^ solved from the evidence contained in the 

andin the Apafltftmba-Dharma-Sdira quotes in the case of the Yajurreda 

also, reference i« "ometimee made to the beginning of the VAjaa. S., and 

a teacher Kw^v» ^^ Kd^va. Ka^va not that of the Taitt S. (or K&^h.).] 

and K^va app«ar .further in the f [Viniyaka designates his Kau- 

jyravara section oi AivaMyana, and shftali-Brtfhma^a-BhiUhya as Md* 

in Pdflini himself (i j. 2. 1 1 1), Ac. dkyav/idina - KavUhunuinugmii ; but 

i» The country of the MaSiat^dipU does he not here mean the tiro 

is situate preciselv in the middle of schools so called (Mddhy. and 

that *Madhyade6a the limits of Kauth.) f They appear, in like man- 

which are given in the Plratijni-Pa- ner, side by side in an inscription 

ri^ish^ ; see my paper Ueber das published by HaU, Journal Am, Or. 

Pratijnd'SUra, pp. loi-ios. Soc., vi. 539 J Iq the Ei&M (to 

• Whether, in that case, we may Pdp. viL 1. 04) a grammarian, IM- 

assume that aU the works now ©om- dhyaipdini, (m mentioned as a pupil 

prised in the M^hysipdma school oi\j^hn,piA (VydghrapaMr^vmi- 




mg remarK o^^^^^"' ""•• ^- ^. .™»?-*?<i that in the BnOima^a iwa 

L., p. 453. poults out that the Go- Vaiytfghrapadyas and one Vaiyrfgh- 

patha-Brdhma^a, m citing the first rapadlputra are mentioned 

words of the different Vedas (L 29), meuuonea. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The ten 
following adhydyas (xxx.-xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purusJut-Tnedha 
(human sacrifice),i23 the sarvormedha (universal sacrifice), 
the pUfi-'niedha (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^ The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,* and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (;&) of the universe.t— Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of ^these fifteen adhydyas, their posterioritv 
is sufi&ciently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiriya- 
Samhitd only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the manr 
troB belonging to the horse sacrifice • the remainder of the 
latter, together with the TtuiTdras belonging to the miXrin 
I^K? the human sacrifice, are only tilated of in the 
l^&^^^T'' ^^ ',^^^^ ^^^ the universal and th^ 
mY^ oS^ ?^^?S^^^^ those for oblations to tba 

^^^Sen^.Y^^^^ Inlikemanner,tlie 

bj word £ th^rt^ ?^ ""^^^ ^ f uU, and explained word 
Wlute Yajus Lf^S^^, ^^ ^^ the Braknana of the 
^^dmani, S^n? """^^ ^"^ ""l *^^ formulas for the «w^ 
__^^iorse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 
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• 
are to bB souglit more especially in the thirtieth and 
thixty-nin^l^ odhydycis, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here he adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Eik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may he taken from the latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necegsarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Budra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large nufliber of the epithets 
subsequently applied to 6iva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., iSdna and Tnahddeva, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectariem worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth knd 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittirfya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Eudra; and (see /. St., il 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Budra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vrdtyas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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BO-caEed Vrdtya took* of the Athanra-Samhitd, the Vidtya 
(ie., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought mto very special relation to the punScJudi and 
the mdgccdha ; faith is called his harlot, the miira (friend ?) 
his Todgadfia; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the mantra (formula), hasa (scorn ?), 
the thunder his mdgadhas. Owing to the obscurity of the 
Yrdtya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sdma-Siitras of L&tydyana and 
Drahyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Kdtiya-Siitra between the Vratyas and the magadhadeHya 
hrahmdbandhu,^^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Roth, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva* 
Saiphitd, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Yratya book t^ an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that ^'the mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch " must neither be iSddras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the rrutga^ 
dha at least; supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies " a native 
of the country Magadha." If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (i.e., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the nakshatradarSa, "star-gazer," in v. 10, and of the 

* Tranalated byAufrecht, /. 5t., Mdgadha — explained by Suyaj^a as 

i. I30,ff. [The St. Petersburg Diet, Magadfiadeiotpanno brahmachdri — 

a. v.f considers 'the praise of the is contemptuously introduced by 

Vrdtya in Ath. xv. as an idealising the Siitrak(Cra (prob&bly Baudhii- 

of the devout vagrant or mendicant yana ?) to T. S., viL 5. 9. 4, in asso- 

{parivrdjaha, &c.) ;' the fact of his ciation with apunichali; see /. Si., 

being specially connected with the xii. 330. — That there were good 

punichali and the mdgadha remains, Brahmans also in Magadha appears 

nevertheless, very strange, and even from the name Magadhavdsif whicH 

with this interpretation leads us to is given to Prdtibodhiputra, the 

surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] second son of Hrasva Ml[n4ukeya, in 

^^ In the very sime way, the ^dfikh. Ar., vii. 14. 
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. _ -we read (xi. 3. 3. 6. 3) : " This is yoar king, ye 

yecensw^ PaQchdlas." * The aecood'passage occurs m 

^onis. j^ ^th the horse sacrifice {^3^ 18). The ma- 

gono^c^ ^ principal wife of the king, performing this 

liish^' ° jjiTiBt, in order to'ohtain a son, pass the night by 

Bftcri^^^' ^f the horse that has been immolated, placing its 

tbe * -jj. b^ vjpa^ha, ; -with her fellow-wives, who are 

1^ ^jj accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 

'1 2peiit : " Ambd, O Ambiki, Ambilikd, no one 

* rOB 0*y ^°^° *° *'^® horse) ; (bit if I go not of myself), 

■®/ itef 111) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 

3 ^^^rA wlio dwells in Kdrnplla."! Kampfla is a town 

ib*^ country of the Pafichalas. Subhadrd, therefore, 

*^°Beem to he the wife of the king of that district^ 

oaJ^ Ijenefits of the €i4vamedha sacrifice are supposed 

id °ye to them, unless the mahisM consents voluntarily 

> a^.*'*r berself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 

SP'^-tified in regarding the moAisM as the consort of a 

■re 3'^^. ^jjg Kurua, — and the names Ambiki and Ambd- 

[ing "^ tually appear in this connection in the Mahi- 

liki ^ ^o ^t, as the names of the mothers of Dhrita- 

Bhir»^'*'^Q4 Fiij^n. — ^wq might then with probahihty 

lAshtra ^^ there existed a hostile, jealous feeing on the 

infer ^^^ Kurus towards the Pafichalas, a feeling which 

part o _agibly at that time only smouldering, but which 

T^aa P^ ic legend of the Mahd-Bhirata we find had hurst 

i" . f^ the flame of open warfare. However this may 

?"*^^ jjusion to Kdmpfla at all events hetraya that the 

or ev^" ^^^ whole hook (as well as the correspond- 



verse, or < 



on the oorreapotidiiiE! tubhathiiii^ httapOavinniM an ■ 
34y"9«» - p Brdhma^a (t. 3. 3- wanUog in it. 
puaage of » ^»t Baudhiyanft wds J A« a matter of tad, we find in 

«*« ""/^Tt. Br., i. 7. 4- a]- ^^foot Arjuna, the repre«Dt«tiTe 
I * . "V. o» '•''" contrary, let* <u of tho Pafich&la« ; on account of « 

W^^^rdi*"? '^ """ people to Bh4r*t»t) n great war Ee»mM to 
Xm the ki"! b«lon^ [Tb; ^7" »"«™. J« appear, bom eome 
Ki?k »v 7. '^ MCwjat"* ""/I? looted BBve^ia tinie. by the 

t The B'^Sv'A "* the W^^. t^^Tthe M i^« MaMbtd.lir' for 
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recur iu^ ^^ Bik-Samhita, and frequently with consider- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9> lo). 
Headings more ancient than those of tiie Rik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that* Rik and Tajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the rituaL And 
finally, we meet with a large* number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Samhita that are to be regarded as the most modem. 

The Ydjasaneyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahidhara,^^ written towa^ the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each verse, together with a full glossary * Of the 
work of tTata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kdnva recension,^^ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Mahidhara's work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indiaa 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

I now turn to the Brdhmana of the White Tajus, the 
Satapatha-Brdhmam, which, from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of aU the Brahmanas. First, as to its 



m For which, anfortanatelj, no tarj (lately again by Roer in the 

sufficient mannaoript materiala were BiUiotheca Jndiea, vol. viii.) [and 

at my disposal ; see Miiller, Preface toL zt. — ^A lithographed edition, of 

to vol. yL of his large edition of the the text of the VSjas. Saiphit^ with. 

Rik, p. xlvi. sqq., and my repty in a Hindi translation of Mahldhara's 

LUerariiehes Centralblatt, 1875, pp. commentary, has been published by 

519, 520. Giriprasddayarman, Riija of Besmai^ 

* (This promise has not been ful- 1870-74, in Besmal. 
filled, owing to the pressure of other ^'' Upon what this special state- 
labours.] The fortieth fiKM^djfo, the ment is based I cannot at preaen-fe 
liopaniBhad, is in the K^va recen- show; but that Midhava commentcKl 
sion commented by daqikara ; it has the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
been translated and edited several by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
times together with this commen- xiii. 45. 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
"which describes it as consisting of 100 pathos (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vdritika to Pdn. iv. 2. 60, and in the gana 
to Pan. V. 3. 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-^aivcUa, 
where the name also appears (see Benfey's Siimaz^grfa, p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
1x)ok of the Maha-Bharata, to which I shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyamdina school the Satapatha-Brahmaiaa con- 
sists of fourteen kdndas, each of which bears a special 
title in the commentaries and in the colophons: these 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; ii and vii. 
are, however, to me inexplicable.f The fourteen kdridds 
are together subdivided into 100 adhydyas (or 68 pra- 
pdthaJcas), 438 drdhmanas, and 7624 kaivdikdB}^ In the 
Kanva recension the work consists of seventeen kd'n^as, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division vdlXx) prapdthakas is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered * number 85, the hrdhmanas 360, the Jean- 
dikds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydyas, 446 hrdhmanas, 5866 kan^iMs, If from this 
the recension of the Ka^va school seems considerably 



^ The gana is an dkritiffcafa, and Ekapddikd, that of the seventh ffaS' 

the gAtra to which it belongs is, ao- tighafti. 

cording to the Calcutta edition, not ^** For statements disagreeing 

explained in the Mah^bhiishya ; with this, which are found in the 

possibly therefore it does not belong MSS., see note on pp. 119, 12a 

to the original text of TijfinL [The t Of the fourth book there exists 

vdaiiika in question is, in point of only the first half ; and the third, 

fact, explained in the Mabdbh^hya thirteenth, and sixteenth books are 

(foL 67^}, and thus the existence of wanting altogether. [It is much to 

the name iatafotha, as weU as Mhathr be regretted that notibing has yet 

\ipaiha (see p. 119), is guaranteed, been done for the E^va recension, 

at least for thp time when this work and that a complete copy has not 

was composed ; see /. Si,, xiii; 443.] yet been recoyered.] 

t The name of the second book is 
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shorter than that of the Madhyamdinas, it is so only in 
appearance; the disparity is protahly rather to be ex- 
plained by^ the greater length of the IcavdtkAA in the for- 
mer. Ocaissions, it is true, not unfrequently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Kanva school to that of the Madhyamdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
latter, unless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Samhita, the first nine kdiidcLB of the Brahmana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Samhita ; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmaticaUy, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual The tenth Icdrida, which bears the name 
of Agni-rahasga ("the mystery of fire "), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the sigmficance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portions of 
the Samhita. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
kdnda, called from its extent Ashtddhydyf, which contains 
a I'ecapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especiaUy legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth kdnda, called Madhyama, ^ the middle 
one." treats of prdy<i6chUta^ or propitiator^ ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in' its last portion, where 
the Sautrdmani is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Samhitd (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdTida, called Ahamedha^ 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
ertreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes ; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhita (xxiL-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
' kdnda, called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adhydyas 



* Only in the introduction does of the new moon and fuU moon 

a variation occur, as the Br^ma^a rificea, which is evidently more cor- 

treats first of the morning and even- rect systematically, 
ing sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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♦■hps^ last five Mijidaa appear to stand in the same 
>* ^\3.cb *^^®y actually and Huccessively originated ; 
t i"* acta- s^c^ee^ng one is to be regarded as less 
i^*t *^s.o ^-^^ oae t\iat pTGcedea it. This conjecture is 
^y" TV in^e™*^ evidence drawn from the data therein 

•°ed e^i^ence ■wluch at the same time decides the 

^^^n ot their heing posterior to the first nine fel?»d(«. 
a \he fira<^ ^ ■ i *^^ l^nth MrMia stiU connects itself 
.tetty closely with the precedhi^ bopks, especially in its 
neat veneration for Sa^^iiya the principal authority upon 
the boildu^g of ^itara for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i_ 5. I, £f., all the sacrificgg already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agrd-chayana, 
or preparation of the aacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in-dyaria, a ter- 
mination of which We j^xid only one example in tha 
Beveath, eighth, and ninth A(i^?^<*« respectively : thus we 
meet here with a Rauhin^yana, Sayakayana, Yamaka- 
kshiyana (also in vii), R^j^ tambay ana, ^^^i^yana (^0 

VliL appended at the clS^^C*-*-. the hst of the teachers 
fSL book) differs from t !»« g«°/^^ ^^'^ t. S^*'*'^ 
^J^ana (at the dose of the fourteenth book) m not 
^'Sk tbe work to Tfij^a^valkya, bat to 6andUya and 
reiernuB vi„„a>,pvft fwUose ancestor Kavasha we find 
also to Tina Kava^^eya^o^^ in the Aitareya-Brahmana). 
«'^^'l"Sl menS -^« ^He Salvas'and Kekaysi 
The only t™. ^ Ai^apati Kaikeya>,-two western 
g?r2 ShS^alluded ^ the Brahmai^-Tbe 



jioo. "1-"; i.„„„" " [J nj«D- "™ oxgotly the Buce rtat« of tbioga 

S th. ra.nl 01 th, 3 "old <•' TL. '^'"oJ" dimm » ■ l»i«r 

2, ..rl iwjiii p™ JU »" '^". "Od tlii. i. h.«aj P^««l. 
njiglit pfrbapi eoncludo tb"* 
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legends here as well as in the four succeeding M/ndoA are 
mostly of ai^ historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier IcA/ndoLi^ on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity ; 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The irwifi 
vidyd (the three Yedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yo^-versea 8000, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bahvrichas, and Ghhandogas side by 
side; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
upanishad (as sd/ra of the Veda), upanishaddm ddeMh, 
mimdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
kdnda), adhidevcUam, adhiyajnam, adhydtmam;^^ and 
lastly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
hhavdn (instead of the earlier bhagavdn). Now and then 
also a ikka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and iastraa are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhitd) ; and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the Tichas 
and sdrrvavs, which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and systematising chaxacter of the whole kdtiqa,. 

That the eleventh %(inc2a is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contente. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four follpwing, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher (dcfidrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacnfices of animals. The Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharvdngirasas, the amiSdsanas, the 
vidyds, the vdkovdkya, the itihaiapurdna, the ndrdiansia, 
and the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 

* Along with the ydiuvidoi (thoee ^^ M(mdn$d, adhidaivaiafgi, and 
skilful in witchcraft), tarpavidoi adJijfdimaffi occur Bevend times in 
(ierpent-charmen), dive^anavidatf the earlier bookB. 






already met with ^ ?°«J9eration r«Ao 

second chapter of ***«^™- Araijiyaka Si.^' ?3) "> tte 

siderably later form,* and we find a str?i°'*S^ ^ » con- 

fourteentli Mndct. I^ ^ these paasi^^^ "°« ^ «•« 

taries.t probably wxth perfect justice ^^' ""^ '^n^en- 

pressions in this way, viz., that first th*. ^o W *^ ex- 

fied, and then the diflferent parts of the p!^^^ "« speci- 

by the latter set of terms we should havo * ^^ J ^ that 

distinct species of works, but only t^^ """^"'and, not 

respectively so designated which Were wL^^I'^ P°rtions 

the BriLhma^as, and out of which the vari^ 1,*°^®*" «» 

literature were in course of time graduaHv^**'^ oianches of 

terms amMsaLiM ('* ritual precept " t^Z^^^"^"^ The 

but in Vrihad-ir.i ii. S- 19. iv: 3 oTT^ *" %ana. 

" spiritual doctrine "), ^y&, « 8pirit^dT°£?°- ^ 'S. 

gmA, " strophe of a song " (along%eithS«2. T' '^"*®'" ««1 

so used in a few passages (gdthd indeed n^«?^ f^ "^ ^»ot 

in these last five books, and in the R JjT^ n«quentlT) 

nishads of the Rik and Sdman. Sinukri v ,j5^^ ^^ ^Pa- 

sense of "disputation" occurs in the sevefhT^" "^ *^« 

UiMsa at least once in the eleventh Jednd^-t V^*^ and 

It is only the eijpressions pwrd/nM andi^^ -^ ^\ ^- 9)- 

not thus occur; in their stead— iu the , ***"«^ that do 

legend— we find, rather, the -terms c«mS°^ ^^tive, 

anvdkhydna, updkhydna. VydMiydmrSh ^'^V^^. 

vydkhydna and vpavydkhydna, also oconrf ; ff ^™ *****»- 

" explanation." In these expressions, aSd^^ ® ^^^ ^^ 

evidence that at the time of this ekvp^^r?^^^' '^^ ^a^e 

Saiphitas and Brahmapas of the varion, "^i*^^ certain 

the Atharva-Samhiti itself, were in Sten ^*^ ®"^®^ 

ther. as bearing upon this point, in addition *5^ *k '- ^^- 

verses from the songs of the Rik. which av1\ ® single 

earUer books, frequently cited fby "tad^n^^^'L^ "^ ^^^ 

anUktam"). we have in the eleventh aEoI^^*^ ***y- 

quotation, extending over an entire hvmn o«!i • 7" ^Pecial 

by the words « tad etad ^apratm£m^aZi «»troduced 

cntic that m our text of the m^^ e^Jt^ZtiJu 

4Sr«3i doe. L luSoniSl^fji «»U„':t.t '^ ''»* t^^e ^^^ 
with the rert of that wort, *^ explanation also. "^"^ 
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(mand. x. 95) numbers not fifteen but eighteen richas. 
Single Shkas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
From one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention of this king. 
Sudra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iiL 3. i, fF., special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging (bhikshd) of the brahma- 
ckdrins, &c,, which custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Samhitd [v. 18]. — But what throws 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kd/nda is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya. 
The latter,. the Kaurupafichala Uddalaka Aruni and his 
son ^vetaketu, are (as in the Ynhad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth kdnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Siinjayas, whom we find in the second 
Mnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Yalhika Pratiplya wished 
to take their part against Ghdkra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the count^ south of the Bevd, and priest of King 
Dushtarftu of Daiapurushamrdj'ya, but that his efforts 
failed. — ^The names Varkali (».«., Vashkali) and Naka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time ; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittirfyopanishad. — ^l^he Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, and the Sdmaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Vedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the Yasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Ydsishtha could act as 
hrahman (high priest) at its performance — ^might now be 
studied by any one 'who liked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as hrahman thereat.^*' — In iiL 4. i 
occurs the first mention of purusha Ndrdyana, — ^The name 
of Proti Kau^ambeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Paiichdla city KauiSdmbl 



•^In the Bixth hd^a he \a stiU *» See on this /. St., x. 34, 35. 
called mahdn derah. 
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"* fi. Isd'''^ repeatedly nxentiona puntsha m- 

^e ihirteemn '*r^uvera Vaiiravaoa, king of the Eaksh- 

,ilv»»*- Here '""^.jje tat time. So, too, we find liePB 

M«B, is ""^ ,„ the siWas of the Rik, the amvdkas' 

tie 8i»' all™'?' laiat' of the Saman, and theyoraoiu of 

of the Y ajas, tae a«^ ^^giraaas, -which division, however, 

- e Atharv4iii» ao ^^ stisisA text of the Atharvan. A 

jes not *PI**'™,-ts is ^° mentioned in connection with 

ivision '^^S^Za *« Devajanavidya, so that by these 

he Sarpaviaya distinct works must be nnderatooA 

lamea at all *^p ^na nothing but the name is given ; 

3f Itihisaand Vg^pf as divided into parvana, a clear 

they aie not spo ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ were merely understood 

proof that even a ^ legends, and not aa works of any 

aa isolated 8^®^ r" the first nine books the statement 

extent."*—*;^® rTga fiJly treated of already is expressed 

that a subject "J! "f fo, so 'jdc em ianikvh, and the like], 

by toJoK" """""^d here by buyohtam irdlma7mm.—Tbi: 

the same is e^ words efeawMAflTia and 6aAuvacAana 

use in V, 1- lo ag to their later grammatical significa- 

exactly *^^^P^ :g however, very specially distinguished 

lion. — This **w« '^j^^^ strophes of historical purport, 

by the nmnb« oi »j^ ^^^^^ ^ jho account of the horse 

which it quote ^^ given the names of kings who 

sacrifice, and m wm ^^^^ q^^ ^_^^ ^j ^j^^ ^^^^j^ 

celebrated " " ™= ^^hiti (marf iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
appears in '?f ttii^° • i„ the last boot of the Aitareya- 
number of "'™.."'t^g Mahi-Bhirata, lii. 910, ft, in both 
Brahmasa »na in » .^^tionat The question here arises 
places with mmy ~^ these od<M» as fragments of 

whether wo havewt^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

more »''8'°J °L memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
merely ^jJJ*,™ e of these names (it we take into account 

,„„ b« eompaed the tola of th« "° .i^i*„in,rd is had in thU book of 
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the Aitareya-Brahma^a also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in ilokas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are Slokas, 
but the second trishfvih, the third not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so that this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdthds or Hokas of non-historic purport quoted 
el^where cannot be brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same unce^iAinty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol : otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanatioaf A passage in the thirteenth 
hdaida itself directly favours this view (see /. jSif., i 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, son of Duhshanta and the Apsaras 
^akuntala, and descendant of Sud yumua— l^atanfka % Sat* 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Dhritarishtra, 
king of the KaSis — Purukutsa § Aikshvaka — Para Atnara 
Hairanyanabha Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the Pdnkshitiyas (his three brothers), Bhi- 
masena, TJgrasena, and l^rutasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from " all guilt, all hroihma' 
JuUyd" The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of the kdTvda itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivapa Saunaka (whom the 
Maha-Bharata, xii. 5595, also spe(nfies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi* 

* And names too: thus, the king Still this is both in itself a very 

of the Pafich^aa is called EIraivya, forcedezplanation, and besides many 

the explanation given by the Br^- of these verses are of purely histori- 

ma^a being that the Pa&ch^las were cal purport, and contain no allusion 

' formerly ' otlled Krivis. to the presents given to the priests. 

t Unless these verses were merely X S^ Viij. S., 34. 52 (not in the 

Invented by priests in order to sti- IBLik). 

tnolate kings to copy and emulate § See IRik, mand, iv. 42. 8. 
the Uborality of Uieir ancestors. 
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tion to 



that of the latter, is vx tom rejected V vy •«« ,?"« ^^ 
i^ount of the interest of the subject I iS'^'' ^ 
other passage from the fourteenth boot ^^'^ ^^^ «>- 
may gather the same. result, ^e ^f- ^^ wiichwe 

Ydjnavalkya testing ^ witfi a question rh. ^i^T*^ °^ 

which tte former bad previously obSed L *"?? °^ 

dharva, who held in his possession the^,fV:"'™ " ^- 

Pataipchala of the country of the Mad^^^^S"" °^^^<' 

namely. « Whither have the ^^inkahitaa^Zli^.V^*^'''^ 

tion of which therefore appear&to have &«. i i . ^'^^- 

as extremely difficult. Ydjnavalkya anSf looked upon 

where (all) ahamedha sacrificers go " p«^ ' ' -^ther 

Parikshitas must at that time hi^ye l^^^^'^fntly the 

extinct. Yet their life and end must W r*°Sether 

fresh in the memory of the people an^ I v? ^^ 

general curiosily.* It ahnost seems aa'thn^rr^*^-^^'^^ ^^ 

their hrahmdhMydr had ^een too £^rfi!fV^^ "S^t, 

Ueve that it could have been atoned for bv «^l *° ^ 

they ever so holy ; or that by such means fhS/^ ^^ 

could have become partakers of the rewajwi fi ^*™r8titas 

less culpable evil-doers. It appears further m ^f+l°' ^^^^^ 

mans had taken special pains to rehabilifot^ «. • Brah- 

and in this undoubtedly they were comS^ Ji " ^e™orjr. 

Or was it, on the contrary, that the mj^ifl^r«L^"°**^^^- 

the Parikshitas was so great and dazzW !L^u P"^®'' ^^ 

surprising, that it was difficult to believe Sp T^^°d «> 

passed away ? I prefer, however the forrrnT i ^**^y 

The fourteenth Mv4a, at the beginninffof ?S*°f "°°- 

(that relating to ritual), contains a leeend ,^ ^* P*^ 

among the gods, in which Vishnu ^came off S?'°'' 

whence it became customary to sav «v,- i. • *'^^' 

ireshtha (luckiest ?) of the gods." This « «! "i* ^ *^e 

that we find Visimu brought into such ^! ^ *^« 

indeed, he otherwise only appears in tb« i°*^®i*°®' 

the three strides, and L Z x^prSenttivl'^f ^^ 

sacrifice itself,-a pos i tion which i8r infact,^ribld^^ 

remote from the "untV oTZ te"""*"' ^-^^'^ nSuU^| 
KuruB. According to Se ir w* S"""!*'^ wa8 a natiro of thi. i^ 
Bh^ta. howeverf M^'' i^S' S^Vt^^'S:.^' "^ ^ '^ 
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him here also. Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
oflf his head in jealousy.^® The second part of this hdnd^y 
the Vrihad-AranyaJca, which consists of five prapdthaJcaSf 
or six adhydyas, is again divided into three Mndcis, the 
MadhiMnd^, adhy, L ii (jprap, i. i-ii. s) ; the YdjnavaU 
Mya-kdnda, adhy, iii. iv. (prap, ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the KhUa- 
hdnda, adky. v. vi. (jprap. iv. 4-v. S). Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding oneappears to be later than thatwhich 
precedes it, and each closes with a Yafiia or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third hrdhmana of the Madhu-kdn^a is an 
explanation of three Slohas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth {adhy, ii 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Elaushltaky-Upanishad, of AjdtaiSatru, the king of 
Kaii, who was jesJous of Janaka's fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth {adhy. ii 4) contains another re- 
cension of the dosiQg legend in the Ydjnavalkfya-kanda, 
of Yajnavalkya's two wives, Maitreyl and KAtydyanl, — 
this being the first mention we Imve of these names. 
Here, as also in the eleventh kanda, we find ati enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, Jiigveda, 
Tajwrveda, Sdrnaveda, the Atharvdngvrasas, itihdsa, pvr- 
rdna, vidyds, upanishads, ilokas, siiXraa, anuvydkhydnas, 
vydkhydnasJ^ The same enumeration recurs in the Tdjna- 
val]dya-kan4a {adhy, vi 10). I^amkaxa and Dvivedaga^a, 
the commentators of the Yiihad-Aranyaka, both; l&e 
Sayana (on the eleventh kdnda), take the expressions 
itihdsa, &c., to mean sections in the Brdhmanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 



^'^ This is wrong. The gods send the Pafich. Br. of Makha alone (cf. 

forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of also T. S., iii 2. 4. i). In the 

Vishnu, who stands leaning on his ^tapatha, Makha is only mentioned 

bended bow ; the string, snapping among the gods who assembled, 

and springing upwards, severs his though, to be sure, he appears im- 

head from his body. The same mediately before Vishnu. ^ 

legend recurs not only in the par- * The last five expressions take 

allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (▼. here the place of anuktsana, vdko- 

I), but also in the Pa&ch. Br., vii. 5. vdkya^ ndrdianslt, and gdMs in 

6 ; but whilst in the Sat. Br. it is the eleventh book. The latter are 

related of Vishnu, the Taitt Ar. clearly the more ancient, 
tells it of Hakba Vaisli^ava, and 



1 



VKDIC IJT^RA TURE. 

, . =oTxae ia fhe Btibma^M ^Waelves. It is only in 
*^ Tf^Zra* ttat I «^^^^i« ^ prove a simila/ns^ 

(tlioa.g» ^ ^ ^jj^e of ««*»•<»> e.p., 1. 2. 18. 22 1 i Ac V 
h*^5ffS^^ "^ doubt whether the'opUn of 4^^ 
*""* ,SStato^« ougU to hold good with reference to these 

?*t-r^Slfc»a«^^ is evidently the one from which the 
^«km-k&^^« received its name. It treats of the intimate 
^Won existing between the fonr elements (earth, water, 

^re air). ^® ^'^V' ^^?, 5^*^*S **x *^® heavens, the moon, 

Sitning, thunder, dMSa (ether), &c., on the one hand, 

and all bein^ on the other ; this relation being set forth 

v»v representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 



ndma JrrfAmanam mentioned eipressly in this connection; 
Saya^a, too, quotes 8d(ydyan(i (^VdjctsaTuyau) in support 
of it. A very early date is .thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter ; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding VaA^a here, 
as elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Yaska 
ajid Asurayana ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
f ountaiQ-heads the two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
gts his contemporary) is here placed two stages after i^uri • 
at the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
bis pupil ; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse 
qixently have been continued long after the Madhu-kandft 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analog of 
^^.J^^^^'^^^^J^^d in the last Irdhmam but one of thp 
Khila-kanqa^ nd^ery nature of the case fJrbid Se 

• The word siitra ia fonnA \ Z 

timoa here, but ia the .«!!.* »HP^®?® ^?^°^Mi itMli, wbichjik^ 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Tdjnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
YaAiSas; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — ^The aim of the 
Ydjfuivalldya'JGdn^ is the glorification of Yajnavalkya, 
and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Jani&a, 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Brahmans * of the 
Eurupanchalas,&c.,and gained his patron's full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Maha-Bharata)» The legend narrated in the eleventh kdifi^a 
(vi 3. I. fi!) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the YajnavaUdya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Yidagdha Sakalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh kdrjtda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kan^a, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnditya, muni, and mauna, 
occurring in this Tcd/ijd^, are worthy of special notice as 
being new^*® (iii 2. i, iv. 2. 25); further, ekahansa, ira- 
mana, tdpasa (iv. I. 12, 22), pravrdjin (iv. 2. 25, where 
lhHe8h4icharya is recommended), and pratibvddha (iv. 2. 
17 ; the verb pratHmdh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddia nnd paiUkasa (iv. i. 22). I am 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkiya-kanda 
that the vdrttika to Pdnini iv, 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnavaik6/rvi Irdhmandni as not purdna-prokta, 
but tulyakdla, " contemporaneous," i.e., with Panini The 
wording of the vdrttika does not necessarily imply that 



* Among^ them Airala, the king's hitd, tus., viii. 17. 14, and x. 136. 

HoUr, Vida^dha ^kalya, who lost 2-5." — First German edition, Errata, 

bis life for his impertinence, Kahola PauUusa is found also in V. S. 30. 

KauahiUkeya, and Odrgl Vdcha- 17. 

knavi, who all four (the latter, at f Formerly I was of different 

least, according to the Grihya-Sdtra) opinion ; see /. Si., i. 57. Many of 

may be looked upon as representa- the views there expressed — especi* 

tives of the Rik, towards which ally pp. 161-232 — have h«re either 

therefore a kind of jealousy is here been further developed or modified 

unmistakably exhibited. after careful consideration of the 

^^"The word muni occurs in various passages, as may be perceived 

the later portions of the l^ik-Sai)!- by comparison. 

I 
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^^^ ^^YvTaa^aa origmated from Yajnavalkya himself; 
VXiese ^ ^tA:y ^^^7 Tooight bear liis name simply because 
cotis®.^^ ^£ -jciim. I pxefex tbe latter view, for it appears to 
tteatrag y^^^^aaxdoxia to regard the entire ^tapatha-Brdh- 
^® ^^ oT eV^^ ^^^ ^aat books only, as' directly bearing the 
"^^e' o« ^^'l^^'^^^a.— however fuUy it may embody liis 
^^etu,^ — ^^ to set it dovm as contemporaneous with, or 
Wi Uttle antenoT to, Pdnini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
Hva-^at>da, ^o^^ver. I hkve not the slightest hesitation in 
doing tbe latter. ,^— Finally, the ZAiZa-Mncfa, or last Ic&tvk 
of tbe Vrihad-ArarLyaka, is uniformly described by the 
comTXientators as such a Ickila, or supptement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other 1cAv4oA: Its first odAy^fyo— the fifth of the Trihad- 
iLTanyal^*~is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two brdhmanas, p^jts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur itx precisely the same form in the 
Chbindogyopanishad vii, l, 3- Of the third brdJimam, 
^hich contains ritual ijjj^i^^^i^i^> ^^ ^^ ^^d another 
^^ioU, "Uyid. vii 2. %t concludes with a Va6^a, not, 
however, ^ the form of ^ ^^' ^^^ ^^ * detailed account. 
Recording to it the first ^^^^''^ o{ the do^rine here taught 
flci XJd^aka Anmi wh^ imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
XTthe first time called VAJ^^^y^ ; * T^ V^V^ was Madh- 
fvft Paingya, from whom- t^i® doctrine was transmitted to 
r^T^da Bhasavitti, then fco Janaki Aya^sthiina, and lastly 
io SatyBk^^ JiT^ila ^?,^^e of the latter (a teacher 
^foTi alluded to in the Chhandogyopanishad) is m fact 
borne in later worksb?^ sc W of the White Yajus, so 

ui On thii* "ubject compare J^^; 
BtUcWB detailed ^^^^^ ^isX 

rejoinder, /. i>t., v. o5-74» *V^g to 

these expoBitions, the author^ ^^^ 
vdrUikat muat^ on the one '^•".^o-rfA. 
considered the TdJnavaU!^^^, ^Z^ted 
ma^dni m originally V^^Z^t on 
iprokta) by Ydjnavalkya J ^^^'^ Aave 
the other hand, he most »^''„ ex- 
looked upon the recension ^^t pi 
tant as contempcunwtt* "^^^^ 



^ini. Although he here counts 
^^jnavalkya among the pwrd^aa^ 
. ancients, — ^andthis interpretation 
^ required by the wording of the 
«^»^«iAa,— yet the KASikd, on the 
fontrary, expressly declares him to 
*>e *' not ckirahdlar 
_ * lu the Yijnavalkiyakin^a Ud- 
<l^aka Aru^i is, like the other Brah- 
''^•'MJ* silenced by Ydjnav&lkya, no 
^"'eiition being made of his being 
*«o preceptor of the latter. 
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that we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its exisl^ing form. The fourth and last 
hrikwAncL of this adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siitra. It too closes with a VaAfia,* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition oijnUra 
to the mother's name (see above p. 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated. Ajsuri is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil* of 
Uddilaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Brahmana : dditydni 'rndni iukldni yaf&nshi Vdjasaneyena 
YdjnavcUkyend "khydyarUe, * these White Yajus-texts ori- 
ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Ydjasaneya 
Yajnavalkya.' According to l^amkara and Dvivedaganga, 
this YaiiisL does not refer to the Khila-kanda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Veda (i.e,, the White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
Ya6ia at the close of the tenth book (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the l^tapatha-Brahmana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Yajnavalldya-kanda, and Ehila- 
kanda) X evidently refers to this YafuSa, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : saindnam 
d Sdmjiviputrdt, * up to Samjlvlputra the teachers are the 
same.' For, ascending from this Samjlvlputra, there are 
still in this Vai^a three steps up to Ydjnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Samjlvlputra 
through five steps to ^ndilya, and through two more to 
Tura Eavasheya.§ — This latter circimistance suggests to 



* Iq the Ei^va recension the VaniSa here too at the dose after 

Va&ba inTariably form separate the words : YdjnavcUkyenA '^khyd' 

ctu^tersL yante, 

i Or : * these White Tajus-texts § Who is quoted in the Aitar. 

are named by Vdjasaneya Ydjnayal- Bx&mai^a as contemporaneous with 

kya as originating from Aditya' (T). Janamejaya (as his sacrificial priest); 

t The Ki^va recension adds this see /. St,, L 203, note. 
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* 5* . possibility of yet another division of tlie 
^9 morW^-^r^^a with referonce to the origin of the dL^- 
^tap*** J ^or i" *^® ^"* ®^6 and the last four falndM 
{erent ^^w, ■ ^val^y* meets us excluaivaly, and very fre- 
the nan^® tv t'of *'^® teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
auentiy' ^ ^?** ,■• tbo"*?' '''^ose system consequently is in 
^ the decifliVB a« j^^th * Further, if we except the Yijna- 
case there tw* ^^ gdthds in the thirteenth kdnda, races 
dya-M.!>Qaft™ ^^ central Hindustdn are the only ones 
led i^ /^ .^Lse feindoj, viz., the Kurupafichilas, Ko- 
ntioned "^^^^33, and Srifijayaa. Once only the Pre- 
avidehas. "Vivjes) ^™ opposed to the Vihikaa (western 
l^aa t^*^*?''^, '^ jfl once mention madeof the'UdichyaB(in- 
bes)■,6ga]Jl^'D*'^yth); an'ilaatly,the(3outheni)Ni8hadha3 
thitants 01 ^ne ?. -^ the name of their king, Nala Naiaha- 
« once all^°®?'^er6 called, Naiahidha). From this the 
ba (or, ^°^^ -^_tbe sixth to the tenth— differ palpably 
smaini^ ^'^^'^jecogniae ^ndilya as the final authority t 
nough. ^^X -vo^y*' '1'*'™ they do not even name ; 
ostead oi ^^^ jnention any but north-western races, 
leither do '■^^A ^ith their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
riiL, the t^nona ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ above-mentioned Valiia 
and the 5i®%*yf the tenth book, hut to these five Jcdndas ? 
apply not only to ^ gpecially of the fire-ritual, of the 
Since the lanei ^ fire-altars, their possible north- 
erection ol the 8»^ __^_____ 

. . ig BO dear i«t«r timei. Beridn, hi* patron J>- 

^ee Hilt the P"™*!" „n(onnity Mctioni rf Uw KiuihlUki-, or. 
(OT oi>« » '"'^"""itl Y4in»"lky« fi4Bkb4r«»-inmjU«. whioh. how- 
with t«t, w *^ /.ii- White Yajus. ever, are clearly of very li.te onpn, 
„ the aiitli" '",.„,h.t th« name Yijnaialkja himaalf ia actually 
■W8a'BybeTen'«°"°°\^,l,e„eUe cited (9. 7 and 13. i) ; bot thesa 
o( YSjnavalkja ™ might be paeaagea are themaeWea direct quo- 

in VBdio lit*"f""; ^"difference ol trtiona from 6aUp. Br. iiT.-In tho 
Apl-ined P^'Chiib»ii«K edited Gopatha-Br., wh£h rf.ow. .o many 
l'>^'iiX:r^!iu. Xr the t*it ot epecial point, of relationahip to the 
*'^.'**vXiCbe.n fi.ed; SaUpalhN Yijnavalkya a never 
the other »™" " ..„„ „™. in- mentioned.] , 

thntigb the »tter i^Mon ^.n« . + s„ do the Sdma-Sfitra. ; ^■ 

luffloient. •""» """" .^ !7f«- dilva i« mentioned beaidea in the 
"tSfwhiteYajuea^ mentioned f^ ?:'Sndogyop. only. _ 
nueotly in laWr Vedio ''"i™™"- "* j The legend ooacming theae re- 

hiicont«nipor»riea,oirbelong;tocv«» 
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western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though di£fering from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people.* 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five hdndas be well founded or other- 
wise,^** they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the firat five hdndas. On this point the 
mention of Aruna Aupave^i, Aruni, Svetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent reprehension pf the Charakadhvaiyus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brahmana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand^** is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented, more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my powen 

The number of deviations in regaid to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brdlunana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhita itself, two differ- 
ent mardTos being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Brdhmana is introduced by the words ity eke, or tad dhuh ; 
yet pretty often the names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those ahready named we have: Ashd(jlha 
^vayasa, Barku Varshna, Aupoditeya, Panchi, Takshan, 
Jfvala Chailaki, Asuri, Mddhuki, Kaho^a Kaushitaki, Ydr- 
shnya Sdtyayajna, Sdtyayajni, Tdndya, Bu^ila Aivataxd^vi, 



* Ought we to bring the Sdkii- ^^' The strong cenaure passed up- 

ysnins into direct connection with on the residents on the seven western 

the Utter ? But then what would riTera in iz. 3. 1. 24 must be ascribed 

become of the connection between to this ' arranging hand ; ' aeeLSt,^ 

S&iyanya (in the MaitriHya^i-Upa- ziii. 267. — That the White Yajus 

nishad) and the l^ikyas ? (I). was arranged in eastern Hindustan, 

^^ See on this my detailed dis- seems to be proved by the statements 

cussion in /. SL, ziii. 265-269, where in the PratiJD^Pariiish^ respecting 

I call special attention to various the eztent of the Madhyadesa ; see 

differences in point of language be- my essay on the Pratijnd-Stitra, pp. 

tweea books L-v. and vi.-iz. loi, 105. 
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^?'^^fec ^®^^^^^ ^"^^ Charakadhvaxyus, Bhallaveya in par- 

\aU,5^ • :^ regvilatly cenaxured, from which I conclude, as 

^^f ^dv st^ated (p. 95), that the BhaUavi-Briihmana should 

V reckotxed among those of the Black Yajus. By the 

« elcc "" ^T^®^® 7^^^ «e found fault with, we should pro- 

\>ably ®^^ ^dei^tand (e.^., once for certain in the first 

\^ndLoL) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 

(iii the ®^g^^*i ^^^), a reading of the Kanva school is 

quoted hy tkt and disputed. How the matter stands 

in tlie :&ahiQa^a of the latter as to this passage, whether 

it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 

I am not able to say A collection of passages of this 

j^nd would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends inter^j^yged in such numbers throughout 
the Brdhma^a have ^ special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an indepe^^j^^jit form. The following deserve 
special ixiention from th^^^ being treated.in detail, viz., the 
lecrends of the Delu&e ^^^^ ^^ rescue of Manu ; of the 
itSicrration of Videgha ivC^^^^^* ^^^ *^® Sarasvatf to the 
Sniri in the l^^ ^ ^^^e Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
Restoration to youth of Chyavana by the AJans at the 
rffluest of Ilia wife SukstXiya, the daughter of Saiyata Ma- 
llva • of the contest hefc^^f^ Kadni and Suparnf ; of the 
?ove and separation oi F^^r^vaa and Urvail, and others, 
love » r «^^peaT as episodes m the epic, m a 
^a^y of them y ^jten ve^ much altered."^ It is 

metrical 8"f "» , ^ Taere a much more intimate con- 
obvious that we ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ g^j^_ 

nection with ^^^/valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
faTthe most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
^u wa . M nlcin the names already discussed above m 

Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arjam and 
phalffum. In any case, -^^ must look for the explanation 

• CompMw the Mutibb»» ? ^? J*$^«lu (or Paiflgy"), »nd Kaushl- 
Alter. Br.— Of tl» .kXU. ovij^"^- *»« are mentioned elaewhere. 
I . *!., the S.ua,5,f"|ityJ«J«»». 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brdhmana substan- 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the KurupaficMlas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Yidehas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Sita and 
father-in-law of Eama. in the Eamayana. This is. how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Bdmayana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sftd with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sita herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brdhmana stands to the legend of the Maha-£harata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Pan- 
chilas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the family of the Pandus, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brdhmana, we find the Kurus and 
the Panchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one peoplcf Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brdhmana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fedl 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
Parikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
axe represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Paiiduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Yai^ampayana related the history of the 



* Though certainly in the Ust por- \ At least I am not able to offer 

tiona of the Br. the Kosala-Yidehas another explanation of the wurd 

seem to have a certain preponder- Kurupafichila ; it is, moreover, note- 

aoce ; and there had perhaps existed worthy that no name of a king of the 

as early as the time of the Saxphitd Kmnipafich^Uas is ever mentioned, 

(seep. 1 14) a certain rivalry between Such names are quoted only for 

the KuruB and Paficbdlas. Kanravya- or PdSichilla- kings. 



,^6 ^^^^<^ ^TERATVRE. 

.Treat stTUgg^® ^^^^eentlle Klirns arxA fl. r». 

^^tHe l^t.t«^.^«7. ^^oh a^4S^i*t%'^'«- Adopt. 
^ted. fxoT*^. tt^e faxit that S^^ S ^ *^« l>etter w£ 

liatly auoiexit garb, t^, aW.J.L?''^®' f ?*^ e^bits a S^ 

between tlae Kurus and^ff ^^^ f ^*' internecme St 

of the PiTj4ava8 must hlv. Jfnchalas. and the dom?S 

the Brahma^a. How i« ttT ^° ^^"g P«st at the tS!5 

That something great^*i'« contradiction to be expfe 

famay of the P4rikgL^<i marveUous had happeSd^^!?- 

astonishment at the h ' "^^ that their end atiU »i H 

been stated But wha^® °^ *^e Brdhmana, haT S^ 

has been said above if ^' ^^ "^e know not AfflTT^^ 

of the Kurus bj the i^^f^^J have been the o^^^^' 

have been deeds of lif^fichdlas ; but at any r^tj 1f^' 

this as yet unknown'' .^'' a°d indeed I am inclined 'to J"'^ 

oftheMahi.Bh4rata.4'*^*'^g* as the basis of the i«^ 

sary to assume, with r ^^ ™® ^t appears absolut^il ^^""^ 

originaUy belong to tbt^^^"' that*^fhe Pdndav^^^^'f; 

with it at a late? timeT^^^gend, but were oiilJ ^s^v^* 

themanj^ierein the'i ^'^ """^ ^^^ « ttere^nn^S^ 
of their chief hen,. li'^^SS «' S'itras, burthfn^ 
here, in the ^atapatCgj^if J^°f). ^^"^ ««Plo^ 

L originaUy Wenti^al'^JtS AC and^.? \ ^<>ovXi:^, 
of any real existence. 'tt-s^n'SrSS fl'l'P.^f'^-'- 
concludes, from what Mez-asthenee (h^ A ;;7. ^ ^ ^4^' ^0 

the Indian Heracle8.bi8 8oks and biaiauohS T^'^'^^ 
also from other accounts in. Curtii^s PWn^ i*?!?*'**' and 

that at the time when Megaatbenk^ »w*°xi: ^^^enay,* 
association of Krishna (?) with the P^rir ' f mythical 

• • V > «e i'aijdavas already ex- 

>** Se« /ncfum ArVHqyary, U. 5* 'r4 (Ath , 

(1873). I majr odd the toWovrDK, " Sj^houo.}, ■? ^^. "7- 7-10), aerre : 

it po«ibl,h« a bearing here. Vfid- Br x|, '" -^^J; Br., vi 22 (^^^J 

dh«lj;unina Abhipmtdriiia («e« Ait. Bre • or'«il' , ^ »™ referred to 

Br., 111. 48; WM cursed by a Brahm*" Br. . ,; Jew J but see Gopatha- 

011 account of impope/^rifice, <» 'PeetW V^. •*?''*''•"• %end re- 
the effect that : .a,,^ «B«nrf.- «»- fouu,} j* ^WMiejaya Pirikshiu ii 
»»an.i»^«r<w»^^„,^[^^^,^ J« V <*« Gtepatha-Br ii r 

■o it earned. M«,»i,*^- '6. 12 («"» *"J? •» / .(^y.?"*"'** discussion of 
tho four renea.^* iioj ParikBbit first, ^^« MdPhDy wrote in th« 
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isted But this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain ;* and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandavas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
reaUy to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re- 
cension (see p. io6) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Fan<}ayas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 
h& with the epic legends, so also do we find in the 
l^tapatha-Brahmana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concemiug the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kdnda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Fatamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Sdmkhya and Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the 6akyas of KapUavastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the &k4- 
yanins of the tenth k&Tida^ and the ^akdyanya of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Br^^hmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Videhas that 
is to be looked upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — 6veta- 
ketu (son of Aruiii), one of the teachers most frequently 
mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahma^a, is with the Bud- 
dhists the name of one of the earlier Isirths of ^kyamuni 



* The inceBt of Hercules with and Arjuna occur together in PiS^., 

UuptaJia must certainly be traced iv. 3. 98, cannot be considered as a 

to the incest of PrajiKpati and his proof of their being connected with 

daughter, so often touched on in each other; see J. Sf., xiii. 349, ff.] 
the Brthmafas. [That V^udeva 
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(see iTid. Stud., iL 76, note). — That the mdgadha of the 
Samhita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. 1 1 1, 1 12).— The 
words arh/mt (iii 4. 1. 3, fit), iramana (Vrik Ar., iv. i. 22, 
as well as Taitt Ar., ii 7, beside tdpasa\ TndhMrikrnam^ 
(Vrih. At., it i. 19. 22), and pratibvddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — ^The name Ghelaka also in 
the Brahmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word (Ma. 
Ajata^atru and Brahmadatta,t on the contrary,.are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsiputrfyas of the 
Buddhists and the Yatsiputrafl of the Vrih. JLrany. (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name, being unconmion, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Elatydyanas, Elatyayaniputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahmana (although only in its veiy 
latest portions). We find the first mention^ of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Eatyayanf^ both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kan<}a ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 



* Beside moAdrd/o, which is found see /. 8t,, y. 61, 63, 64. A Eityd- 

even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, iL 5. 4. 9. yaohtutra JditLkarnya is quoted in 

t Wi^h the Bumame Chaikiti&neya the Siftkh. Ar., viii. la Pataipjaliin 

Vfih. Ar. MiCdhy., i. i. 26. — ^In the Mahtfbhibhya mentions sevenl 

Mah^-Bhdrata, ziL 5136, 8603, a Ki&tyas (/. <S<., xiiL 399, 407), and 

PdHchdlyo rdjd named Brahmadatta indeed the vdrUikakdra, directly be- 

is mentioned, who reigned in Kim- longs to this family. In no other 

pllya. — Chaikitdneya is to be distin- Vedic texts have I found either the 

guished from Chaikitdyana in the Eatas or the Ki&tyas, Edtydyanas, 

Chhdndogyopan., iii. & — [On a curi- excepting in the |>rai»ra, section ap- 

ouB coincidence of a legend in the pendedattheendoftheAivaliyana- 

Yrihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, l^rauta-Stitra, xii 13-15, in which 

see /. St., iii. 156, 157.] the Eatas and the patronymic, 

X In the tenth book of the Taitt. Eitya, are mentioned several times. 

Ar., Edtydyana (instead of ^1) is a The Euru- Eatas are cited in the 

name of Durgii ; on this use see 7. gajj^ ' Oarga* and the family of the 

£^t., ii. 192 [xiii. 422].— In the (7a«ia- Eatas seems therefore to have been 

ftd^ha to Pdi^ini, Edtydyana is want- specially connected with the Eunu ; 

ing. [But Edtydyani is to be gath- see /. SU<t i. 227, 228.] 
ered from Pii^ini himself, iv. i. 18 ; 
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ing to the White Yajus bear this name as that of their 
author. 

The Satapatha-Brahmana has been commented in the 
Madhyamdina recension by HarisvAmin and Sdyana; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form.^** The Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviveda Ganga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by ^amkara^ to whose commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first kdnda, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety."^ The Vrihad-Aranyaka in the Kdnva recension 
has been edited by Foley, and recently by Boer, together 
with Samkara's commentary and a gloss tiiereon.^^ 

I now turn to the SiUras of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the ^rauta-SMra of Kdtydyavuiy consists of 
twenty-six adhydyas, which on the whole strictly observe 
the Older of the Brahmana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine Jcdndaa; the Sautr^ani is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya ; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated (p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Simaveda, to its 
several ekdhas, ahinas, and scUtras ; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy- 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the prdyaichittas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth kdnda ; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 
tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth hdnda, — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bharadvaja; 
besides whom, only Jatiikarnya, Vatsya, Badari, KaSa- 

^^ And in very bad manuscripts. ^^ Roer's translation (1856) in- , 

^^ Thelastfaaciculuawaspubluhed eludes the commentary of the first 

in 1855. A translation of the first adhydya; he also gives several ex- 1 

book, and also of some legends spe- tracts from it in the subsequent j 

cially mentioned above, is printed in chaptenu 

voL i. of my Jndiiche Streifen (1868). 
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- and Karsh^jini are named. We meet with the 

tfitsni» ^j ^^^ elsewhere only ^*® in the Vedanta-Siitra 

three l^,^^a, Bddari excepted, who appears also in the 

of ^^^ /L Slitra of JaiminL Vatsya is a name which oc- 

54liaans»- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Vanlas of the Satapatha-Brah- 

casioi^^ifio and the same applies to Jdtiikamya, who appears 

maX^* ' Vati^a of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kdndas in 

in tl:^® ^ ^^ recension as a pupil of Asnrayana and of Yaska. 

the^f-^ j^^^yamdina recension, another teacher inter- 

(In ^ ^gtweenthe last-named and Jatiikari^ya, viz., Bha- 

venes. "^ ^e is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka^ 

radvaj^-^g^^^ly in the Pratifidkhya-Siitra of the White Yajus. 

andjreP these, "efe" ^e frequently quoted, whereby refer- 

Besi4^^-jiade to other Sakhds. One passage gives expression 

ence i^ ,^^ hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 

to a ^^^tri (the Haleyas, Vdleyas, Kaudreyas, ^aubhreyas, 

ter oi thyas, Gopa^^^^ ; while the descendants of Atri 

Vira*!"? g^^e held in especial honour. A similar hostility 

himself. ^^^ ^ ^^j^Qj passages towards the descendants of 

is ®*^^ g;a6yapa, and Kautsa; yet these three words, ac- 

liai\V»f £y^Q comtnentaries, may also be taken as appel- 

cording j^^^ as *' deaf," kaSyapa as " having black teeth" 

latives,'^^ A^ ^^ jcaiUsa as "doing blamable things." 

(Jty&vaa^ ^y^ya is of peculiar interest, as it , gives the 

The ^^\as or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial 

faribM^ ^^j^ ^^rt^ teing entirely based upon the Brah- 

OtherWi therefore in no way an independent production, 

mana, »** ^^^ j^^ ^^ta throwing light upon its probable 

contauas ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ reckon in particular ♦ the 

age- 'gt^ce that the word vijaya, " conquest," sc, of the 



earlier ^"^ q^J; yedic commenUtor fore, in xx. 5. 16, 

^LvXa^ Bee above, pp. 42, 9\ ^f ^^^ "^9". ^^ in xx. 7. i we have 

^ tnddition to this there is aimply a reference back to this. We 

^ A\n ix. i; I. 62 the opinion of migHt rather cite gdyatrUampantui, 

^''^Mier hewing this name; a &c.. xx. 11. 21, ff., in the sense of 

^^^ is mentioned in the AiUr. Ar. 24,&c., but there is this material dif. 

^^i'SiilS j£ ^^^""T ^^°^ ^^« 1*^^^ «■•. that it i. 

"• The ^e of ma^h «. 7. 1. to not j^yo^H alone wUo^uxeaus24,bm 

d note 101, may also be inetaiioed as sdy(driMampanna .] 



J 
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points of tlie compass * is once used in the sense of ** the 
points of the compass " themselves (xx. 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the d^-i^aya«— probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adhydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (xxii-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sama-Siitras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvatl, and also of 
the Vratya-sacrifices, at which we find the MdgadhadeHya 
brakmdbandhu (xxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Latydyana. 

The Katyayana-Siitra has had many commentators, as 
TaSoga,^ Pitribhiiti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to him "*), Bhartriyajna, Sri-Ananta, Devayaj- 
nika (or Tajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last,t and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yajus."* — To this Siitra a multitude 

* See Lassen, /. AK., i. 542. Catalogue, under No. 742, a com- 
[Aocordiog to the St Petersburg mentary by Mahidhara is mentioned, 
Dictionarj, the word in the above but I question proyisionally the cor- 
psssage should only mean ' gain, the rectness of this statement. [The 
thing conquered, booty ; ' but a re- correct order is : Karka, Pitpbhiiti, 
ference to locality is made certain by Ta^gopi, Bhartfiyajna. Tbey are 
the parallel passage, I4^j,, ix. la so cited by Ananta, who himself 
17 : v^jiUujfa vd madhye yajet (yo seems to have lived in the fir^t half 
yatya deio vijitah iydi, as t(uya m. of the sixteenth century, provided 
y.) ; tor the dtgmjayatf it is true, we he be really identical with the Sri- 
do not gain anything by this pas- madananUlkhyachdturmdsyay^jin, 
sage.] whom Nilrdya^a, the author of the 

^^ This name must be read Ya^- Mubtirtamdrta^^A, mentions -as his 

gopi ; see my edition, Introd., p. vii. father; see my Catalogue of the 

^^' A DhUmrdyanatagoira Karkd- Berlin MSS., No. 879. Deva on i. 

dhydpaka occurs in an inscription 10. 13 quotes a Ndrdya^abbdsbya ; 

published by Bowson in Journal R, might not Ananta's son be its au- 

A. S., i. 2«3 (1865), of iSrldattaku- thor?] 

lalin (Pra^ntardga), dated taijk 380 ^^ This part was published 1856- 

(but of what era?). 59 ; Deva's Paddhati to books i.-v. 

f [They are, however, incom- is there given in full, also his com- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The mentary on book i ; the extracts 
earliest MS. hitherto known of the from the scholia to books ii.-xi. 
vydJthyd of Tdjnikadeva is dated are likewise taken from Deva's com- 
taijiViU 1639. — I have given the mentary: those to books ii.-v. there 
names of these commentators in the exhibit, as to style, some dififerencee 
order in which they are cited by one from the original wording, resulting 
another ; no doubt there were other from abbreviations ; the extracts 
eommentators also preceding TaiSoga for books xii.-xxvi. come from the 
[Ya^gopi]. In the Fort William scholium of Karka and from an ano- 
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of Pacldliatis (outlines), extracts, and similar works * attach 
theixiselves, and also a large number of PariSishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found TCiSJij commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the NigamorPariiidita, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus ; and to the Pravard- 
dhydya,'^ an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
Chararia-vyijbha, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Yedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modem 
compilation.^ 

The Siitra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Kdtfya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Siitras of the White Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
VaA^as of the iSatap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Yaijavdpayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kanva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Grihya-Siitra of this name is also cited. 

The KdUya Grihya-S^ra}^ in three k&'ndcu&y is attri- 
buted to Paraskara, from whom a school of the White 



nymouB epitome (wiiiJcthiptatdira) of ff.), contain by far rlcber mAteriaL 

Deva, the MS. of which dates from If all these schoola actuaUy existed 

aarwoat 1609. None of these com- — but there is certainly a irreat deal 

mentaries is complete. of mere error and. embelli^mient in 

* By Gktdidhara, Hariharamiira, these Btatement«-.««4.v.^«, 5- f«,tv» 

Re^udikshita, Gangidhara, Ac. lamentably little Ka* v!^' Wf ^!f; 

t Printed, but unfortunately from »» See Stenale^ \ « ft. 

a very bad codex, in my Catalogue contents in Z. X> jur "5^^^* / q..V\ 

of the Berlin MSS., pp. 54-62. [See and his esa&y A^\?''^^ry^^'' 

/. 5«., X. 88. flf.] ^ (P*fr-»i-8.Br^l«^,^^««^'^ 

1" Edited in /. BL, iii. 247-283 tions on marrio^ »»55)--TJVv^^' 

(1854); see also MiUler, A. S, L,, been publishedvT ^^^^^^«^\mw^ 

p. 368, ff., and Rdjendra Ldla Mitra 283, ff., whilst iS?^ ^*aa, I. 



in the preface to his translation of jdtakarman lia.v *®<^tion8 o& l* 

the ChhdLndogyopanishad, p. 3. The Speijer (1872)^ ,|^ been edited k 

enumerations of the Vedic schools yariants (pp. \ ^^K^ther with crif * ^ 

in the Yish^u-Purd^a, iii. 4, and the whole te^ti ^i?^ ^ ^® H^ 

especially in the Vdyu-Pur^a, chap. Stenzler. '^bich waa m^' ^ 

Ix. (see Auf recht's CataloguSf p. 54, ^* 7 
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"STajus also (according to the Charanavyiiha) derived its 
name. The word Pdraskara is used as a samjrid, or proper 
name — ^but, according to the gana, to denote a district — 
in th<^ Siitra of Panini ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya-Siitra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by Vdsudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Bama- 
krishna under the title of Samdcdra-gaTuipatiy which ranks 
above all similar works from its abimdant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, Bamakrishna 
declares that the Elanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing ta the Yajus. — ^Under the name of Pdraskara there 
exists also a'Smriti-^dstra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Grihya-Sdtra. Among the remaining 
Smriti-I^astras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Ydjnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
the Katlya-Siitra to the Manava-Siitra ; — further, Katya- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw,^ connects itself 
with the Samaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sdndilya, Jdbdli, 
and Paraiiara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charanavyiiha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Yanias of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, where the family of 
the Para^aras is particularly often represented.* 

The FrdtiSdkhyorSiUra of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramani, names at its close Eatyayana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Prati^akhya 
of the Bik, in Yaska, and in Panini, viz., Sdkatayana, 
iSakalya, and Gargya; next, of KdiSyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Panini; and, lastly, of Ddlbhya, Jatiikarnya, 
^aunaka (the author of the Bik-Prdtii$dkhya ?), Aupa^ivi, 

* [See /. St,, i. 156.] Panini, iv. cants. [The Pdrdiarino hhik^iavah 

3. no (a rale which possibly does are mentioned in the Mah^bhdahya 

not belong to him), attributes to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Pard- 

Piriiarya a Bhikshn-Siitra, %.€,, a ^ara; see /. St., xiii 340, 445.] 
eompendiam for religious mendi- 
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Kai(>v'a, and the .Madhyamdinas. The distinction in L r. 
i8 19 between vtia and hhdshya, i.e,, works in hhdshd, 

^I^lxich corresponds to the use of the latter word in Pacini, 

^i^as already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 

eight adhydyas contains the samJTids and paribhishds, i.e,, 
teclaxiical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
Becoxid adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of mrriskdra, t.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading^ 
{pAdhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska Here, too, several ilokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and wordfe, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addibion.t We have an excellent commentary oj 
this, work by tTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of MdtriTifioddka?^^ 

The Amckramani of Katyayana contains, in the tm 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an i^^^^, 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the* several SvJdaf^ 
yajH^nshi "White Yajus-formulas" contained in the ''U6fl^' 
yarndiniye Vdjaaaneyake Yajurveddmndye sarve ]}] ^^ 
sahikriye;' which the saint Yajnavalkya received ^^^ 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their mniyoga, or litUTglCal 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakdra. A^ reoatda t\\P 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much\vi, 
marked. The authors given for the ricTias usmAAxT ^^ 
with those assigned to the same verses in the UW ^^^ 
manf ; there are, however, many exceptions to tW^^W 
often the particular nanxe appears (as is also t\ " "^W 




with Womi'8 tenninoS. JT '*«• ^77~^-il^'^^tlS-^''^ 

here too we mu-f a-^,' -il idea cial contr-J*^^ ^^^^0*7 . "^^ ..^ka. 
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the Rig-anukramani) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the l^atapatha-Brdhmana. 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of iSrfhala to this Anukramanf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Vedafigas, 
viz., I§ikshd, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6o).t 



We come now to the Atharvaveda, 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
kdndas'^ and thirty-eight proprf^Aofew nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
(hakag, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 

* Published together with the into twenty books is attested for the 

fifth adhydtfo^ and the beginning of period of the author of the vdrtUktu, 

the work, in my edition of the Vija^ and also by the Gopatha-Brdhma^ 

saneyi - Saqihitii, introduction, pp. 18; see I. St., xiii. 433 ; whereas 

Iv.-lTiil both the Ath. S. itself (19. 22, 23) 

t For particulars I refer to my and the Ath. Par. 4S. 4.-6 still con< 

Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., pp. tain the direct intimation that it 

96-100 [and to my editions, already formerly consisted of sixteen books 

mentioned, of these three tracts]. only ; see /. St., iv. 432-434. 

i« This division of the Ath. S. 
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-,^ ninety The division into ^Mimww. mentioned in the 
t^^'^th book of the ^atapatha-Brihma^a, does not ap- 
tt^emn D ^^j^j^^ ^^ t^ey state to what 

^K^l the existing te^ belongs. As. however, in one of 
5v PaSLhtM to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
*^ JKdg to the ceremony there in ^^^9^"^. 
^^^dTp&WA mankrdh. it is at least certain that 
Se^ wS f IS^td belonging t« the P«iPP£ j^^^^ 
tTpossibly this may be the SamhilA now ef*;^ ^^^ 

Sntlnts and principle of division are at P^^^^^!?^!^^. 

?n^heir detaas. We onlyknovr generaUy that it pi^ 

^rXaWreSy- to'fe W^inlhymna of 

SteiSr But in the Rik tl-^j^Ti^^X^ 
less numerous, and, as already remarked "^ >»if 'Sent 
Son (p. II). they are handled m an e^^Jj ^Ve 
banner, although at the same time a not «i«>J^ par- 
portion of these songs reappears directly m the ^^for 
tioularly in the tenth vMf>4<»^.* As to the ceremon^ 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, w^*^^^_^ 

"• According to a tract recently rSage, xv. o« tli« g\oti&»li<» « 
published by lS>th.D«r -4 «*»«»'**' T'**?*. »»*-. x'ii- »* e«*»10 OM. 

rather to belong to the •»*»»?] °* ' ^^:^?^.*^ •upp\«ftTO\^^>' 
theSannak^swfilrttheP-iPP^lf^. P^,^ !*?_*?^* ^ ^.^^^ 




nately mixed ui "tSJ^" iiv.-*'"'*' — IT'c?"*^"****- * ^ **/«'« 
on the contrar?' w?^,*rinUon>» rfj' ,i*? ^o*,\», 2«r t^ * 

.ubject.nu.tt,?;' ^J:."*^^ of ^' ^ ^«»-- ^- "*- ^ «V . ^ 
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sponds to it in the other Yedas is found, not in the l^rauta- 
Sutras, but with few exceptions in the Grih ja-Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the ShadyiAJa-Brdhmana and in the Sama-Siitras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vrdtlnas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samhitd originated for the most part 
in the Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west * And as a mat> 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth hd/ndd, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vrdtya,^*^ and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Yrdtyas. In the 
same way, too^ we find this word Yrdtya employed in the 
Atharva-Upanishads in the sense of ^ pure in Mmself " to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgadha 
in the Yrdtya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112). In a passage communicated by 
Both, op. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
AiLgas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dhiris, Miijavants, l^iidras, Mahdvrishas, and Yalhikas in 
the North- West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 



* In theVuh^n-Purtf^atheSain- the Ch^likopanishad, t. ii (tee /. 

dharas, Saindhav^yaoM are men- St,, i. 445, 446, ix. 15, 16). Ac- 

Uoned as a school of the Atharran. coiding to Roth, on the oontrary 

^'^ This explanation of the con- (seealMOYep. 112, note), the purpose 

tents of this book and of the word of the book is rather " the idealising 

vrdtua is baaed upon its employment of the devout vagrant or mendicant 

in the Prafaopanishad 2. 7, and in (parwrd^jaka, fto.)." 
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T t'me it will certainly be possible, in the Atharva- 

^^^- in t ^istingiiisli between pieces that are older 

Sambi^ta *^?» ^^^^ more modem, although upon the whole 

and pieces t ^^ ^j ^^^^^^^ occurrence. Its language 

gQOgrapmcaL ^*^ peculiar forms of words, often in a 

exhibits many ^j^ prakritized shape. It contains, 

very antique aan ^ ©^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ people, which from 

in fact, a mass <» ^ ^^ place in the other branches of the 

lack of ^*®2^^^"^eration of the lunar asterisms in the 
literature, ine en****: x*.^ 7 -^^^i^jl i««4. «« ;« ^\^^ nn-.:* 




nmei 

tiriya-saimuta, ^^l^lox the most part , „. _ 

the latter, and fT^^ijnes-^" No direct determination of 
names used in later tj^g^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ Colehrooke ima- 
date, however can t^^^egt is the mention of the Asm 
g>^®^- * irtlh? fVom tk® slaying of whom Krishna (iflgi- 
K^^"*^ o^u^TSo^i^es the epithets of Kefiihan^xJi- 

««* ?. I'^^^S'S Si<3- ^ *^« ^'>««- I^ those hymns 
Biidana m the ^-PJ^ »^^i,e Rik-Samhitd (mostly in its last 

■which app«w ^ "^^j^s are often very considerahle, and 
ma«a«w), tne varmti ^^ ^^^ ^^^ equally warranted 

these readings 8eei\*?. There are also many points of 
vith those of the ?a*^ ^ ^ 

contact with the ^^J'^'^f the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
The earliest mentioo^^^^^ .. ^^ "Afigirasas," names 

the two names ' ^^" ^ most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
■which belong to the v^^^ ^^ Indo-Aiyans and the Persa- 
the common *°|^?r ^^ piohahly only given to these songs 
Aryans, and wnw ^^ greater authority and holiness 
in order to f °^ , ^„ contained in them.t They are 
to the incantauons, ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ancient family 
also often specmuj ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ « Athar- 
of the Bhrigus>^_J]^ff ^ 

' \ «„«Aion proves, and if, according to the Bhavisliya- 

169 The piece in J^^* ^g^^^ Bup- Pur^a (Wilson in Reinaud'a Mhn,, 

on special gTOU'^da, *<>^ n. ^r VIndt, p. 394), *e Pareis (Ma«aa) 

plement ; see /• ^«; » ' ' ™find even have four Vedas, the Vada (! Ya^- 

* An Aaura Kr«»^^* ^^ ^ ^ na?), Vi^vavada (Viipered), Vidut 

in the ^^^-S*^*^ the Buddhist (Vendidad), and figirasa, this is a 

prominent P^ri C^^e seems to be purely Indian view, though indeed 

legends (in ;"^\, Vnahna of the very remarkable. 

identified with the ji^p v jj, ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^. ^^^^^ 

epic (??). , - ff That these TexU vher Omina und PorUntOy pp. 

■♦■ ®'*- ^ii^te any Pena- Aryan in- 346-348. 
rnru'^t^Sf be thought of; 
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vanas" in the thirtieth book of the Vaj. Samhitd as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, as well as the Chhdndogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (ii and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in 
these works. The thirteenth book of the ^atapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into parvana* which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka^ the ddeia^ 
i.e,, the Brdhmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the ** Atharvangirasas." Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the "Athar- 
vanikas," only mentioned in the Nidana-Siitra of the 
Samaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature,t with the exception perhaps of KauiSika; 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan. J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan-writings themselves, viz., in the PariiSishtas, is 
" Brahma- veda." This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^^ while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaryu, 

* Coiresponding to the tiUdas, atharvdngirasihf as magic formulas ; 

anuvdkas, and daiaU of the Rik, in the lUm^yai^a likewise only once 

Yajus, and Sdman respectively. ii. 26. 20 (Qorr.) the marUrdi 

t Members of the family of the cJidtharvai^da (the latter passage I 

Atharvans are now and then men- overlooked in /. St., i. 297). [In 

tjoned ; thus especially Dadhyalich Fatazpjali's Mabd^bh^hya, however, 

Ath., Kabandha Ath., whom the the Atharvan is cited at the head 

Vishnu- Purai^a designates as a pupil of the Vedas (as in the IBLig-Grihyas, 

of SuniAntu (the latter we met in the see above, p. 58), occasionally eveu 

Gf ihya-Silitras of the Rik, see above, as their only representative ; see 

p. 57), and others. I, St, xiii. 431-32.] 

t It seems that even in later ^^ This explanation of the name, 

times the claim of the Atharvan to though the traditional one, is yet 

rank as Yeda was disputed. Ydj- very likely erroneous ; by Brahma- 

navalkya (i. loi) mentions the two veda (a name which is first mec- 

separately, veddiharva; though in tioned in the d^&kh. Gphya, i. 16) 

another passage (i. 44} the " Athar- we have rather to understand 'the 

vdfigirasas " occur along with Rich, Yeda of hrahmdni,* of prayers, i,e., 

Sdm&n, and Yajus. In Manu's here in the narrower sense of * in- 

Code we only once find the irutir cantations.' (St. Petersburg Diet.) 
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1 ftim -wbich has probably no other foundation than 

■ — * *'ircum8t»°'^' cleverly turned to account, that there 

the *'?^fact, no particular Veda for the Eralmian, who 

■was, yz^n\ to know all three, as ifl expready required 

■^^ 1, a KattBhitaki-Brahmafla (see I. St., ii. 305). Now 

in- '■^-^er these pretensions are, the more strongly are 

tli« ^t!ut forward in the Atbarvan-writings, ■which indeed I ' 

they V ^ ^g,y great aniniosity to the other Vedas. To- I ' 

'P^^aoa another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit; 1 

'- stance, one of the PariSishtas considers a BhM^va, I 

- ^^alada, and ^aunaka alone worthy to act as priest to \ 

■'PP^|g« -while a Mauda or Jalada aa purohiUa would ' 

w bring °^^°'*"'^f-- 

jJl ^jjja^a-Sai|ihita also, it seems, was commented 

"T** ^„ Sayat>^ Manuscripts of it are comparatively 

'°'* n the Continent, Most of them are distinguished by 

r« ?jiar mode of aceentuation.t A piece of the Saqihita 

p^*' - length b*** been made known to us in text and 

: s^^tion by Aiifrecht (7. St., I 121-140) ; besides this, 

^'^^ ome fragments have been published.^" 

nly^ Erabmaiia-st^fl is hut very feebly represented in 

Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatha-BrdhTnana, which, 

^^® manuscript ■witl» which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 

in tb^ comprises a p^/r-va- and an irftora-portion, each con- 

214?/' flve pra^f^'^'^ >■ the MS., however, braaka off 

taiww^g beginning of a sixth (ie., the eleventh) pngxi- 

^.(■naT»lkT» (>■ SI*) '^ "• ■K'"**'^ (1875)- In thci Qopathi- 

* * ?Lt Buoh Ml ona b« w«U Brihrna^i (i. 20), md in Pitaip)»li'" 

q"i^j5^W"«- .^ A , "'■"''l^»'y» ("«•'- a-liii- 43,3' 

v'"*?.^ aretera uwd iniU»d o£ although, according to BunieU, W- 

"*" A the toarUa iUod* looitly trod, to Vania-Brilinia^s, p. nil, 

r,n8«, »"" ^ the akthara. tbe South Indian MSS. omit Ih, 

^'ir^'TtT- whole t«lt hM been quotation from the Atlu-UTaYBdil 

jr.aTongBTn« (:8S5-56) by Both Aobepmof th«a«phiWi.gi,;; 

•^HW^lV The fi«t two book, otherwi«> th»n ia our text, m j, 

»»1*\^" tr.n.Ut«d by me m /. commence, with i. 6, inrteid of i. ,. 

^? i,^QV430, uid xiii. i29-ai6, It « "imilarly given by Bha^flukw, 

^h the nuplffi formulas contained hd^n A^Vju^, iiL 132 ; »nd tw, 

? the fourtoentli book, together MSS. in Hftug'B poaaeeBion »ctu»ll, 

'"..i r^tWiety ot lore oharm. begin tho teit In thU manner; 1 

"'V^.i^r tormuW from the i*- Haug. £raAman «>>d dU findw, 

5';7h^e critici;m of the text .« Jj'J^.fr., p. xxi.) doubl. wh.ti.r 
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thaka. In one of the PariiSisbtas the work is stated to 
have originally contained 100 prapdfluikas. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colebrooke's 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appoiated by Brahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pariiishtas and some of the Upanishads. The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty mvhiirtas, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahma^as of the Yajus, &c.** 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the SitUras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Saxnhita, whereas the remedning parts of 
the Atharvan-literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the SauncMyA 
chatur ' adhydyikd^^^ a kind of Pratiidkhya for the 
Atharva-Sa^hita, in four adhydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Eik-Prati^akhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prdtiiakhya of the White Tajus. 
The Saunakas are named in the Gharanavyiiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. The work bears 
here and there a more generedly grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining Prdtiidkhyas. ^ka- 



^* M. MiUler first gave ua some of which appear in the same form as 

information as to the Gopatha- in the datapatha-Brdhma^a, xL xii., 

Br£binzi^inhbi History of A. S. L., and are therefore probably simply 

p. 445>455 ; and now the work itaelf copied from it. The second half 

has been published by lUjendraLfla contains a brief exposition of a 

Mitra and Harachandra vidy^bh^- Tariety of points connected with the 

sba^a in the BiU, Indica (1870- ^rauta ritual, specially adapted, as 

72). According to this it consists it seems, from the Aitar. Br. Yenr 

of eleven (ie., 5 + 6) prapdihakas remarkable is the assumption in 1. 

only. We do not discover in it any 28 of a doihcmaii, lord of evil (! ?), 

special relation to the Ath. S. , apart who at the beginning of the l3v^ 

from several references thereto under para (-yuga) is supposed to have 

different names. The contents are acted as 'fithii^m ekadtiah.* This 

a medley, to a large extent derived reminds us of, and doubtless rests 

from other sources. The first half upon, the ICilra of the Buddhists, 

ii essentially of speculative, cos- ^^^ The form of name in the 

mogonic import, and is particularly MS. Is : ehaturddhydyihCL, 
rich in legends, a good number 
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tiyana and other grammatical teachers are mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet known— each rule 
is followed by its commentary.^*' 

An Anukramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

The KauSika-Siitra is the sole existing ritual Siitra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Grihya through quotations.^^ It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, and failing these the sampraddya, i.e,, tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the work the Brahmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti br.) ; whether by this the Gk)- 
patha- Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Sutras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Siitra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth gives hluiishajyas, healing remedies ; the sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Samaveda).^* 

^^ Of this Prdti&tkhya also Whit- ^" By which is doubtless meant 

ney has given us an excellent edition just this Kau^ika-S^tra. A brauta- 

in Journal Am. Or. Soc.^ vii. (1862), Stitra belonging to the Atharvaveda 

z. 156, ff. (1872, additions). See also has recently come to light, under 

my remarks in /. St, iv. 79-82. the name of Yaitdna - Stitra ; see 

According to Whitney, this work Haug, /. St., ix. 176; Bdhler, 

takes no notice of the two last books Cat. of MSS, from Oujardt, i. 190, 

of the existing Ath. text, which it and Monatsherichte of the BerL 

otherwise follows closely; since Acad. 1 87 1, p. 76; and some fuller 

therefore the Atharva-Sai^ihitd in accounts in Roth's Atharvaveda in 

Pataipjali's time already comprised KMhrnir, p. 22. 

twenty books, we might from this ^" These two sections are pub* 

directly infer the priority of the lished, with translation and notes, 

^aun. chat.; unless Pataipjali's state- in my essay, Zwei vedische Texte 

ment refer not to our text at all, Hber Omina und Portenta (1859); 

but rather to that of the Paippa- the section relating to manisge 

Idda school ; see Roth, Der Atharva- ceremonies is communicated in a 

veda in Kashmir, p. 15. — Biihler has paper by Haas, Ueher die Heiraihgt- 

discovered another quite different hHucht der alien Inder in /. St., v. 

Ath. Prdti^hya; see Monattber. 378, ff. 
of the Berl. Acad. 187 1, p. 77. 
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To this Siitra belong further five so-called Kcdjpas : the 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty karuiikds ; the Sdnti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five kandikds, which treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions,^^^ and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the AhMchdra-Kalpa. The Vishnu-Purana and the 
Charanavyiiha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-Kalpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas ^^ also belong to it, mostly composed in 
ilokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subiects of various kinds : astro- 
logy,i« magic, and the doctriie concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these PariSishtas, there is 
also a CharaTui-vyiiJiajWhicli states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000 ; but the number of the KauHkoktdni 
pariiishfdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhargava, Angiras, Angi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) Ulanas; then 6aunaka, Narada, 
Gautama, Kamkayana, Kannagha, Pippalada, Mdhaki, 
Garga, Gargya, Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads, Whilst the 
Upanishads Kai^ ^fo^^i; so called, of the remaining Vedas 
all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 



^'^ An account of the contents of kind are quoted even in the Mabd- 

both texts is giyen in my second bb^hya ; see /. St.f xiii. 463. 

essay on the Naksbatras, pp. 390- ^^' One of the ParuSish^as relating 

393 (1862) ; Qaug in /. St,, ix. 174, to this subject has been communi- 

mentions an Ara^yaka- Jyotisha, dif- cated by me in /. St.f x. 317, ff. ; it is 

ferent from the Nakshatra-Kalpa. the fifty-first of tbe series. The state- 

^^ Haug, Z. c, speaks of 72 ; ments found therein concerning the 

amongst them is found a Nigha^^u, planets presuppose the existence of 

which is wanting in the Berlin MS. Greek influence ; cf. i&ui., p. 319, 

Compare the Nigama-Pari4LBb(a of viii. 413. 
the White Taj us.— Texts of this 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which ihey 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Puranas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which are of 
" quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
fhese fifty-two Upanishads f«,m ,tL remainiBg Lilar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list^ 
nevertheless caU themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indische Studien, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.* The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Telingana Bralunans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Roer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there are 

• ThiB number is wrong ; it ought ▼opanishad) being different from 

to be ninety-three. I there counted the former.— The number now 

the Anandavalll and BhTiguvalU here finally anived at — nine^- 

twice, first among the twenty-three txx— is obtamed (i) by the addi. 

Aih4i/rvopanuhad9 omitted by An- tion of six new Upanisbsds, vis., 

quetil, and then among the nine the Bhffllavi-Upanishad, the Smp- 

Upaniahads borrowed from the other vartop., the second Mahopaniahad. 

Vedas which are found in his work, and three of the Upanishsda con- 

The number would further have to tained in the Atharva^iras (Gana. 

be reduced to ninety-two, since I pati, Stiiya, Devi) ; (2) by the 

cite Colebrooke's Amptavindu and omission of two, the RudropaniriiM 

Anquetil's Amyitan^a as distinct andtheAtharvaniya-Rudropaniahad, 

Upanishads, whereas in point of fact which are possibly identical with 

they are identical ; but then, on the others of those cited; and (3) by 

other hand, two Upanishads identi- counting the Mahindriyanopamshftci 

fied by me ought to be kept distinct, as only one, whereas Colebrooke 

Tiz., Colebrooke's Pr^K^L^gnihotra and counts it as two. 
AnquetU's Pranou, the latter (Pra^ia- 
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123 XJpanishads actually extant; and if we include those 
wMch they do not possess, but which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahavak- 
jamuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two t in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads ifl extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron's Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are foxmd in the three older Vedas only. J 
I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — ^but only a seeming — exception to this 
is the l§atarudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an Upanishad at all.§ A real exception, however, 
is the &vetd£vataropani$had (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black T^jus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of tiie latter that it has 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can iheMaitrdyana- 
Z7panisAa^( 14) reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 

* According to the previooB note, Since then many new names have 

only 145. been brought to our knowledge by 

t According to last note but one, the Catalogues of MSS. published by 
only fifty. [In the list published by Bumell, Biihler, Elielhom, Rdjendra 
W. Elliot of the Upanishads in the I41a Mitra, Haug {Brahman und die 
Moktikopan., see Journal A», Soc. £rahmanen, pp. 29-31), &c.; so that 
Benff., 185 1, p. 607, ff., X08 names at present I count 235 Upanbhads, 
are directly cited (and ef these 98 many of which, however, are pro- 
are analysed singly in Taylor's Cata- bably identical with others, as in 
loffue (i860) of the Oriental MSS, of many cases the names alone are at 
Fori St, Qeofye, ii. 457-474). But present known to us.] 
to these other names have to be X Namely, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, 
added which are there omitted ; see Vdshkala, Chh^dogya, ^atarudriya, 
/. St.^ iii. 324-326. The alphabe- ^ikshtJivalli or Taitt. Saqihitopani- 
tioal list published by M. Muiler in shad, Chh^aleya (f ), Tadeva, Siva- 
Z, i>. M. O., ziz. 137-158 (1865), saipkalpa, Purushasiikta, t^d, Vri- 
brings the number up to 149 (170, had-Ara^yaka. 
Bumell, Indian Antiquaryf ii. 267). § See on this 7. St, ii. 14-47. 



^" ^^^ ^rj- pursue a«y ^^^^UpaS^fT ^^'^ 

known to ™^', He two last-named "Upaniahads, thetra^i- 

^P^'\Jnt2Sv%aixisHads is formed on the one hand 

^'«°^ ^n^niSId? whicH are found m one of tte other 

" '^°,^.% FLweUaa in a somewhat modified fominan 

^ ^"'^^'rnrn, and on the other h^od by those Opa- 

*"^°;'^bich the Atharvan-recenaion 13 the only one 

. "uhou-l' they may have formerly existed in the 
'""KrA^ ^ weU. Of the latter we have only one 
"^ fhe Kdthahi^Zrpanish.ad, (ij, 16); of the former, 
ance, t»^^^ there are several instances (17-20), viz. 
t^^,/°", the Samavedft). ^hriffuvalli, Anandavdli, and 
f ^^^Vflw'^ (Taitt. Ar., viil-ix.). 
""^^r^rvopatiishads, which are also distinguished ei- 

11 "KV t^® ^^^^ *'^^*^ they are mostly composed in 
aally Dy themselves be divided into three distinct 
^®' "^^ch iri their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
^f^' ^h about equal closeness. Those of the first class 

■ ^^ flirectly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Qtuiue ^t ; those of the second deal with the subject 
ipreni® Jr^ ^oga,-^ in meditation thereon, and give the 

a,l33orp ^^^.^y^ and the stages in which, men may 
leaiis. ^^ -world attain complete union with Atman ; 
ven 11^ those of the third class sobstitute for Atman 
' ne of *''*® many forms under which ^iva and 

'oni^ n the t^" principal gods, were in the course of 

''^"i^fore proceeding to discuss these three clasaea in their 

er order, I liave to make some observations on the 

^r^ftivan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 

11 no at the same time to the other Vedsa also, or at any 

^*The Athatvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 

lace differs but very little from its Sdman-text The 

^ aaoo why t^ Upaniahad, has been incorporated into the 

^tharvan collection seema to be the fact that Umi Hai- 

vati is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 

in la tlw rtmainins pwM »^ there ia nothing ol tbo kind to bs 
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^ZA probably understood in the sense of the ^iva sects. 
With the Atharvan-text both of the Anandavalli and of 
the BhriguvalU * I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Narayanlyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to me ; 
these, however, sufQciently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.J — The two 
KdthavdlUs, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruni,|| asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nachiketas withstands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence, life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 

* Two lists of the Atharvopani- I| Two other names, which are 

abads in Chambers's Collection (see given to the father of Nachiketas, 

my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these viz., Auddilaki and Vdja^ravaea, 

twovaUii{S9,^)iiiaohmadhyav<dli conflict with the usual accounts, 

and an uUaravaili (41, 42) I Vdjasravasa appears also in the pas- 

t By Colebrooke it is reckoned as sage above referred to of the Tait- 

two Upanishads. tiriya-Brdhmana ; whether Auddd- 

t Thus we have vittuarja instead laki does so likewise I am unable to 

otvya'Cha-aatja; Kanydkumdrimm' say. [Audddlaki is wanting in the 

steaid of ■¥» ; Kdtydyanyai instead of T. Br., as also the whole passage 

•yartdy(tf &c. • itself.] Benfey (in the GOUinger 

§ See /. St., ii. 195, ff., where the QeUhrU Ameigen, January 1852, p. 

various translations and editions are 129) suggests that we should refer 

cited Since then this Upanishad Audddlaki Aruni to Nachiketas ; but 

hu appeared in a new edition, with the incompatibility of the two names 

^azpkara's commentary, in the Bibl, is not thereby removed. Arnyi is Ud- 

fndicaf vol. viii., edited by Dr. Roer ddlaka, and Audddloki is Aru^eya, 
[and translated in vol xv.]. 



attor/w, "^„V)W intended. Ihe sacredneas of tb 
^ Se^Sp^Soo for the eternal position^ Z 
■ '^^cSly JmphaBised, a ttmg which has notocS 
■^Tt^Bameway- The gradation of the pmneval 
« r. rtn iii. lo. 11) eucactly coireaponds to the system 
f^^liaticol Yoga, whereas otherwise the eipoaition 
^® .^IT Vedantic character. 

1 * J* Atharvopanishads proper the Mundaka- and 
'J '''^TToaDiahads (21, 22) comiect themaelyes most 
, " ^h the TJpanialiads of the older Vedaa and with 
*v .iSta doctrine ;i" indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitra 
J'?~4^ftna refeience is made to them quite as often 
t^ae others. The ,aft*«daAM- PpanwAarf, mostly in 
*° d 9° CB^ed because it " shears " awaj, or frees 
^' ^ ertor, is very like the Kdthakop. with regaid 
?' frine "^"^ style ; it has, in fact, aereral passages in 
^^%eith it- -A-t the outset it announces itself as an 
"""t^reot revelation of Brahman himself. For Aflgiras, 
^ -junicatea it to iSaunaka, has obtained it fiom 

^'^^rSviia Satyaviha, and the latter again from Afigit,* 
^^TiU of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 

• The li** "' **** Atiarvopani- following TJp. lo other fiikliii. But 

" C,irinB *■ * rule, with the NSriya^i, with whom, »» ngudi 

*^ J v^^i'*"*' *°^' »<=«o'^'''S tbe order al tha first tWBnty.«iglit 

^"Vrf^toaota in N4rdjBfl»bh»t- nuaea, Colebrooke wtmi in the 

*°. h^uBi on A« »io»ller Ath. main (from thi, point their lUt*. 

**'" "°i,.,i. now Wng edited {■inco mente di£f«r),ilfloquuteBthB &«m. 

Upuiis^^^ 5iM. l-niiea hy Rttma- hagr<a<iivmaara lor the Br«hnM. 

' ■'* TarkM'tn*' ■ "«*''** o^^^' °* vinda No. i8, uid t^o idkhd 

""sy TTnuiiihftdB inurt rtill haTo AiuiKiiamirttW for the Atmopuii- 

in eliatsnce in the Ume of ehul No, 28, as Buthorityfor thsM 

P??°, i,i,.ttii. eince he donotd number*, or olaoea. of tha two Up- 

itipanl, bow- 



M^^yaoatihstV'. «'°« ^' denobn numb«r«. orpl»oe«, of 

TlT individual Upanish*dB m, e.j., anuhade. The Oop4Ii._, , 

tit «mntb. the ^hth, tc, lookon. erer, u mailed by him a> the forty. 

l„» from the Mu?i)alt»- Thu order siith ' AAona-Pai^c,' m.^^ die 

P*^— gionally BKiibed by bim to TiaudBTopaQwhBdKtheforly-ninth 

1^. 'i.mi»k«-»«ln«>l- Comp"a«to ' Jakitdragranihastaft ;' SM lUjen. 

S-.^e ramark* of Colebrooke, UUc. dra Ula Mitra, JVod'cM <4 SaJutrU 

^ i. « aooording to which the MSS.. i. 18 (1870). 

^t fiftaen npuiiiQi"^" only would ' ABgir ia 1 name whid. oocdt, 

^ong to the ^unakiyw, and the nowhere elae. 
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man himself. Shortly efterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of the four Yedas, and of the six 
Yeddfigas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the UiMsa-purdna-nydya- 
mimdnsd'-dharmaMstrdni ; but this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upamshad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Veddflgas 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Yedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following period. 
We may further conclude firom the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words kdl{ (the dark one) and kardli (the 
terrible one) stiU reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dnimatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century A.D.) they are names of Durga — ^the wife of 
Siva, developed out of Agni (and Hudra) — ^who under these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundakop. 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Yedanta-Siitra, and that it has been com- 
mented by iSainkara.— The PraSnopanishad, in prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the PippaMda-schooL* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad : Kau^alya Aiv&ldyana, Yaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Kdtydyana. In the course of 



* In the oolophoos, at leaat, it is PippaUda is probably to be traced 

onoe so described ; by ^aipkara, too, to the conception found in the first 

at the beginning of his commentary, verse of the Mui^^'^ka iii. I (taken 

it k called hrdhmai^, although this from Rik man^. i. 164. 20) (T). The 

proTea but little, since with him all same verse recurs in the avet^v^a- 

the Upaniahads he comments pass taropaniahad !▼. 6 and in Kir xiv. 

aa iruH and Irdknunyi, — The name 3a 



interpolated f ^J^^at they are parsed T?*^7 th,STl 
such by the fact ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ Att^^er by ^amlarain 
his ^ommentaipr. ^) j^ ^j^ .^j^ ^j^^ >^r^^^ himself, and to 
the ha ^'J^^J^ in addijj^^ ^, hei^'appj. 

ang in its ^f /^^f '^^^^^^ a later ^S?.?^ '^ ^^^^ 

ably occur. Both Mun^aka and Pt^r^/iJ^^^^^ 
times edited and translated, see f -SSf., i ^go ffltlf 
again recently by Dr Eoer in vol. ^nil ^f ^; j^^^)^ 
Indica together with Samkara's commentary m^^rnr^^^ ^^^^^ 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Oariha- 
VpanisJuxd (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents diflFer from those of all the other TJpanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo andtha 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and* 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
shfM strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of tbe names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Vardha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Gains. A few passages in which, among otheT 
• things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book— a supplementary one — of Yaska's Nir- 
ukti Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet imcertain. It is translated in Ind Stud iL 6 c— 
71.1^-In the BraJirn^nishud also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title ohagavdn Angirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particuiaT 

1" Roar's t™°8l»tion U pubUBhed 1872 ; in hia introduction dea^ribed 
!'• Edited with Ndrfya^a's com- "mf/) Mun^ PalJ^^^^S^^ 



mentary in the Bibliotheca Indica^ tathd. 
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doctrine here taught which he imparts to ^unaka (mahA- 
idla), exactly as is the case in the Mun^akopanishad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishald^^ and the Mnndaka and FraiSna; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections: the firsts which is in prose, 
tieats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman ; and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Yishnn, 
Eadra, and Akshara to be the four pddas (feet) of the 
n%rvdi!uim hrahma; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Togin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopaviia, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the s^ra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
SvetaiSvataropanishad, Mun^^opamshad, and similar Upa- 
nishads, and again, describe the majesty of the One. — The 
MArfdAJcyopaniahad (25-28) is reckoned as cbnsisting of 
four Upanishads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half m&trds of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mandiikyopani- 
shad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapdda,* whose pupil 
Gk>vindawas the teacher of ^amkara; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century A.D. Similarly, there are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the Upa- 
nishads, viz., the Aptavajrasii/M (29), in prose, and the 
TripuH (30), likewise in prose ; both composed in a Ve- 
ddnta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Br6kmma a Brdlimana; it is not jdti (birth),. 
varna (colour), pdnditya (learning) ; but the Brahmamd 
(he who knows Brahmian) is alone a Brdih/mxina.ii Then 
it passes to the different definitions of Tfidksha (liberation), 



^'^ Edited with NMya^a's 00mm. entire M^^dkyopanisliad together 

in BiU. Ind, 1873 ; in the introduc- with Saipkara's comm. in Bibl. IncL 

tion described as ehtUuahkhai^d toL viii, alao a translation of sect. 

daiami; the two sections of the linvol. xr.] 

text seem to have been traDq>08ed t This portion has been used by 

in some of the MSS. a Buddhist (A^vaghosha), almost 

* A^ such, it has been commented literally, against the system of caste 

on bySaqikara under the tiUed^amo- in general, in the tract of the same 

idgtra. For particulars see /. St., ii. title which is given by QUdemeister, 

100-109. [Roer has published the Bibl. S,, Praef. p. vi. not. ; see alio 
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stating the only correct one to be the perception of the 
oneness oljiva (the individual soul) wdA paramehara (the 
AU-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two highly important words tai (the Absolute) 
and tvam (the ObjectiYe). The TripuH treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth prakaram 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
^mkara.^^ The SarvopanishcUsdropanishad (3 1 ), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctnnes; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^ The same is the case with the Nirdiam- 
hopanishad (32),^ which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint The Atmcpanishad (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the tiluree factors 
(purtishas), the body, the soul, and the All-SouL* The 
Frdndgniluytrqpanishiid (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires in Varanasf, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^^ The Arshikapanishad (?3S) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Yi^vamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of "K'hak" (? another MS. in 
Anquetil has " Kapl " = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^^ 



Bumouf, Introd. d VUUt, du Buddh. ^ See Rdjendra Ldla Mitn, il 95. 

Ind.f p. 215. [Text and translation Taylor, Catalogue of Onental MSS, 

see now in my enay Die VajnwSkchi of the College Fori St, Otorgt^ ii. 

dea AivaghoAa (i860). By Haag, 462. 

Brahman und die Brahmanen, p. 29, * Translated in /. St, ii. 56, 57< 

the Upanishad is described as idma- [Text and NdrdyanaVcomm. in Bibl. 

vedoktd. ] Ind. 1 873; described in the introd. as 

178 gee my Catalogue of the Berlin hhan4airaydinvitd^ \ othtdvinH gran- 

HSS., p. 180. By Rdjendra Ldla thaiafMhe idkhd Saunakavartitd,] 
Mitra, however {Notieea of 8a9i$krU "^ Text and NrWyana's comm. in 

MSS., i. 10, II), a different text is BibL Ind. 1873; described in the 

cited as the irimaehhai/ikardehdrya- introd. as ehddaH Saunakiyt; see 

viraehitd iripuryupanithad. Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 

^^ See /. St.f i. 301 ; edited with 49. Bumell, Catalogue, p. 63. 
Ndrdya^ia'scomm.in^t6/. /T1A1874; ^"» See /. St., ix. 48-52. The 

described in the introd. as TaiUiri' name of the Upanishad is not yet 

yake \ earvopanithaddtji idrah Bapta^ certain. 
trinie ehaturdaie (\X), 
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The second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absoiption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Ydjnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;* and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the T&rahifpaniikad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling efficacy of the word 
om,^^ and similarly in the ^dhalyopanishad (37)* Sdkalya 
as to true emancipation.^®* The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the Jdbdlapanishad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of this Veda (see /. St, ii 72-77). Still, it 
must have been composed before the Bddarayana-Siitra, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source ?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramaha&sas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the KathaSrvti (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kanfhairuti), in prose, and the 
Arunikopanishad (40), likewise in prose ; t both are to be 



^^ Seo /. St., ix, 46-48. jendra L. M. I 92 (Commentaiy by 

* This name seems to result as Saqikardnanda). There are, besides, 

tlie^ most probable one from com- quite a number of other Upanishads 

parison of the variants in AnquetiL bearing the name of Jdbdla, viz., 

^ See /. St,, ii. 170. Bjihajjdbdla, Mahijdbdia, Laghu- 

t They presuppose the name V^ jiUUa, Bhasina", Rudra', Rudn^ 

rf^i for Benares. [The text of; Lshd'.] 

the /dftdiopoww/iod with Ndrdya^a's' t Translated in /. St., ii. 176- 

comm. appeared in Bibl. Ind. 1874; 181. T^^^^ ^^ Ndrdyai^a's comm. 

it is described in the introd. as in BUd, Ind., 1872; described in 

yrf/tM^iand ekcu^atvdrinhtlami (the the iiftrod. as paHchavinH, There 

latter, however, is said of the is also a commentary upon it by 

Kaivalyopanuhad also I) ; see also ^aqikardnanda ; see Rdjendra L. M. 

Buruell,p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, Rd- i. 92. — The Kafhairuti, also, is 



L^ 
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regarded as supplements to the Aranyaka of the Black 
YajtLS, as the Jdbdlopanishad is to that of the White 
Yajus. The EhMavi-Upanishxid (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
SamvaHairuti (42) ; similarly the Safp,nydsopanishad (43) 
and the PararnaJiunsophnishcui (44), both in prose * The 
Hansopaniahad (45) I have not yet met with ; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this place.^ The 
AiramopanisJuxd (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — ^the Brahmachdrins, Gfihasthas, 
Vdnaprasthas, and Parivrdjakas. It is even quoted by 
Samkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^Hm(iddattapanishad (47) consists 
of twelve ilokas put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and imiformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd 'Aa^ palkJiarndSramam, "I am his, t.e., 
brahman's, fifth Airama." Apart from the two Upanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandiiikya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the Atharvaiikfui (48), in prose (explained by 
6amkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Sanatkumdra, and Angiras;t 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen iloJm, now 
and then quoted by Samkara ; { and lastly, in the Saunaha 



edited in BiU, Ind, (1873), ^^^^ anuvdkas of the Ath. S. (zviii.); 

Ndr^yaj^a'B commentary; tdthough their text ii therefore given by the 

under the name Ea^^ha^ it ia dear editor in the scholium, and that in 

from Nibdya^a's worda in his intro- a double form ace. to two MSS. (pp. 

duction, Tajurvede tu Charakd dtnU 131-175) ; see also Bdjendra L. M. 

dakti*Mka^thdirayah[\) \ satfmyd' L J4, Taylor, ii. 469.] 

eopaniihaUulyd chatuhih€ut4dkrUa{\) ^^ Text and Nilr. 's comm. in Btbl. 

iruti]^ II that this mode of spelling Ind,, 1874 ; described in theintrod. 

here, as weU as in Bumell's Cata^ as ashtatriniattami | dtharvane. By 

logucy p. 60, 10 a mere mistake, and RijendraMl., i. 90, a comm. by 

that Kihtlya^a himself connected l§a]fikan(nanda is specified ; see be- 

the npanishad with the Ea^haa ; see sides Bumell, p. 65. 

also Biihler, Catalogue of MSS, fir<m f See /. St., ii. 55.— Here, there- 

Ouj, , i. 58.] fore, we have PippaMa and Aflgiras 

* The Paratnahansopani^iad is appearing side by side (see above, 

translated in /. St, ii., 173-176. p. 160). [Text and N&.'s comm. 

[Text with N^.'s comm. in BM. in Bibl. Ind., 1873 ; described in 

Ind, , 1 874; described in the introd. aa the introd. as aaptami mitn4dt.] 

irikhM^d 'tharvoHkhare chmivdrin- t Translated in /. St, ii. 5& 

AtttawJ.— The SatfinydtopanUikad, [Text and Ndr.'s comm. in BilL 

too, is printed tWA, 1872 ; we there Ind,, 1873.] 
find a direct reference made to four 
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(50) and the Praiuiva (51). These two are found in 
Anquetil only.^^ The yarions stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
Upanishads (52-59): HanBai^Ada (in prose)^ Kakurikd 
(24 ilokas), Nddavindu (20 ilokas), Brahmavindu (22 
ilokas; also called Amritavindu), AmrUavindu (38 Slohis; 
also called AmrUaTiAdoi)^ DhyAnaviridu (23 ilohas), Yoga-- 
akhd (10 ilokas)^ and Yogatattva (15 ilokas); while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the CkMikA 
(60, in 21 Sldkas) and Tejovindu (61, in 14 ilokas ) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in severed of them; 
many again are borrowed from the Svetd^vataropanishad 
or Maitrdyanopanishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (grantha) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Sdmkhya-doctrine. 

Tlie sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or Siva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
date the personal element of the respective deities comes 

"•See 7. 5t, ix. 52-53 and 49- ya^a's comxn. (1872-73), excep- 

52; th« Prca^avopaniihJad is men- tmg the ffanaaruiaoparUthud, which, 

tioned by Taylor, ii. 328. however, eeema to be identical with 

* For the ffansandda see 7. St,f the Manaopanithad printed ibid, 

i. 385-387; the Kshurihd \b trans- In the Introductions to the comm. 

Iated,i6.,ii. i7i-i73;likewiBeiifRn- CkAUkd is described as paiUhami; 

tavindu, ii 5^2; T^ovindu, ii Brahmavindu as tuhiddail Sauna- 

62-64; I>hydnavindUf ii. 1-5; Yo- hagranthavittart ; Vhydnavindu as 

goHlAd [bo we ought to read] and vinid (vinii/) ; T^ovindu as ekamn- 

ToffotaUva, ii 47-50, [AmrUandda, ia^; YogaiikhdaBgranthaMndohe{l) 

ix. 23-28; Ch^ikd, ix. IO-2I. AU dvdtriniaiiUmi (probably meant for 

these UpanisbadB are now published dvdmnt !) ; TogaJtaUva as trayovinid 

in the £iUio<Aeca 7n(;ioa with Niii- C^)]. 
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held out at tne cioae oi tno -worJc to nun whrT "^^allv 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration ^^^ ^nd 
formulas containing the name of the particular.^ • dieted 

First, as regards the Upanisliads of the ViaJi 'y- 
the oldest form Tinder -wrhich Vishnu is yra^i^^^'^^'- 
Mrdyana. We find this name for the fiist V^^PPed ia 
second part of the Satapatha-Brdhmana who,^® "* ^ 
it ia not in any way connected with " Vishn ^°*ever 
stands, as at the commencement of Mann uni^^v' ^' 'atW 
Purd^a,™ the seMeof Brahman (mascul ) -rS? ^^^o- 
the case in the N^ya^fyopanishad of'theT-Jf. "^ 
irapyaka, and xn its Atbarvan-recenaion mR^?*'"^^*- 
yanopanishad. although m the latter he i, !! r^'^^^^"^- 
Haii, and in one passage brought into H; J * ®^' <»^ed 
Vasudeva and Vishtiu. It i^ j^ ^£° ^°pt relation to 
(62)._-a prose Iw^t, which • i^ifT W^^'^^ 
the emanation of the universe from nSSJ!'^ ^'^^auw 
second a paraphrase of the principal v^S^%^^ ^ ^^ 
yaniyopanisliad,— that NArtya^a ^fc^SS i ^ **« ^^- 
L Representative of Vishnu, si^'SSnf .1?^?" «« 
Brahman proceed from him. and Vishnu St^ ^^i^^^ ^^ 
aU. In the Ndrdyai^anisJuui Ce^' i„ ^!:°l^l*'°°edat 
contrary, Vishiiu also emanates from him If ^f?' "« ^^e 
Nirayana section t of the twelfth boot^'/fif *'^^ «« "» *ie 

Xot i'ool^ ^l^i°^ ^ °ther respecte Sni '^! lf«i^-BM- 
Sficance in relation to the Sdiji W.^° ^"^ «PeciaI sig- 
The sacred formula here taught ia • n^ ^oga-doctrines). 
ihere exists of this UpanisEad anS«?T^^r'^^W. 
recension which forms part of the AtS ?f°°*Wy a later, 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devaldnn^^ ^ ^ ™en- 
ia mentioned as particularly 6raA»iani/««- '^'^<^*»» 

the case in the ■Atmaprabodha-UpanisS, Se^"' f? ^ ^^so 
y^Stt which like- 

* Tranalated in 7. <Slt., iL J-S [see ur o.. , „ 

^ Taylor, ii 468. Mjendra L M. 9, (co^*^" &«1? L. M. U,, 
i. 25]; besides it there must have f Afc nJ 1- *^**»^naDda). 

existed another MahOrUpan, (63), rangernent of i?^ "^^ *^« ^"'0 arw 

which is cited by the adherents of the Kahd - Bhrf.^* '^'^® jpresent text of the 

MidhaTft sect as a warrant for their must hava k!I? N^yaiia worship 

belief in a personal soul of the uni. ing. Particularly flourish, 

verse, distinct from the soul of man 
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wise celebrates Narayana as the Supreme Lord ; ^^ see /. 
<a., ii 8, 9. He (Narayana) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad (in a passage re- 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalyopanishad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinh/L The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt Ar., x. i. 8 (in the Narayanl- 
yop.), under the name of Narasifiha, and with the epithets 
vajranaJcha and tikshnadanshfra. The only Upanishad in 
which he is worshipped is the NrisinhcUdpaniyqpanishad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubh-f ormula f sacred to NrisiAha, the Tnan- 
trardja ndrasinha dnvshftibha, with which the most won- 
drous tricks are played ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Maldmantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mdndiikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
vafiikha is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character ; but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part. In both, the triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and 6iva — ^is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression ImddJui for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with nitya, iuddha, satya, mukta, &c.) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapdda and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Sdmkhya school (see above, pp. 
27, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and Samkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modem, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., as at that 



^* See also miendn L. M., ill i^uigh jvalantafjih tarvatomukham \ 

36 ; Taylor, ii 328. nfinnkafj^ bhUhcas^aifi bhadroffi 

* The aboye-mentioned lisia of mfUyumjrUyufii namkmy ciham, || ** I 

UpaniflhadB in the Chambers colleo- worship the terrible, powerful, 

tion admit a MadhycUdpini also [see mighty Yish^a, the flaming, the om- 

my Catalogue, p. 95]. nipresent ; Nfisi&ha, the dread, the 

t It runs ugraffi virarp. mahdvUh^ holy one, the death of death." 
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VEDIC LT^ ^^^ " 
rrv^ TfA/matdpanvyopu,i^ ^^^ oHows a great rGflor».w 



^orshipped.ast^^^^.. especially, i^^^ second ^ 

ThiB second P"^ ^on of pieces from the Tarakopaniaiad, 

nothing but a <^»j^« jdbAlopaiiisliad, and KyisiAhopani- 

M4?i#^oi«?^^th the necessary alterations. Tjyna. 

Bhad, na*^^^-,eai8 as the proclaimer of the divine gloiy 

valkya bere app^^^^ ^g ^^^ at the dose a long passage 

of Kama. ^J^.„fj^ to the commentator Anandavans (a 

vhich 18 .Vf^,«rn Kun^ina). The crowning touch of the 

native of the xo ^ ^^ Upanishad is found in the of- 

• sectarian e^?™f jjima is implored by Siva (Samkara) liiin- 

ctunatance ^naj^^g ^ second birth who die in Ma^ikamiW 

gelf to spare lo generally, the two principal seats of the 

or in tbe }^^^^nxQ first part, in ninety-five £oka8, contains 

&va ■'^o^P^-wi a short sketch of Rdma's life, which bears . 

at the '^^>^f^r^y to that at the beginning of the Adhyit- 

ft great ^^^'^^^^^thfi Brahmdij^a-Purd^a). The MantrariLja 

joariiniya^a^^ ^ ^^ ■^^^ ^^ ^ mystical alphabet, speci- 

jg next **^j {or the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
ally ""^®? the school of Bdmdnnja, possibly to Eiminuja 
V)elong9 ^ „<.ntLently its earliest date would be the 

eleventh <^^ ^ajnes Vishiiu, PuruBliottama, and Y&BxidevsL, 
XJnder wi . j^^ ^ ^^ supreme Atman in several 

— "" '^ T-nAtratiBlationof thi» 9ka4^ (1864); t«xt and Ktoty/a 

i8» See^P*"^ ix. 53-173 ; M^^ comm. in Bibl, Ind, also (1873) ; in 

TTpania^^ ^\t't, cbronological qaes- the introdnctiunB the two Bectlona are 

specially oj^^'V- In tbe BiU. In- caUod paMicariniaUama and «Aa^ 

xL«« Dp. ^^> ^^.^.ultu) haa been trinia reaneetiTAlY. Tha limA a# 




pubuanoi* 'v-^^ Aaipkara ■ commen- wian aooTe Bnppoaed. In the fint 

71870-7 V» ^ftw^erTdoubtful whe- place, according to Nriaiiha's sUte. 

tary 1^*' *** J:l*ntArv on the second ments in hia Smrityarthatdra (aee 

ther the comtW'^^^j„^^) ^^^^^^ Aufrecht, Oatalogtu, pp. 28s^ 286-), 

part ^l^'^^iwj^Sririi^^ lULmtouja flonriahed aa late aa the 

vithtbeBmauy^^^^,^ oomm. twelfth century (iake 1049 = a.d. 

ropcaiiUI^ *^^ '^ ^ 1 127). But further, the BdmaWpanI 

o^ ^*mi. Kilniai&ba- and a Yii&A- diaplaysBtill closer rdations to Bimi- 

* . .*1^ mentioned. nanda, who ia supposed to hare lived 

^mi.^'^S^rtand translation in my towards the end of the fourteenth 

;w see vo m^«^„i,,-. 7r«.-«i, centniT ; see my essay, p. 382. 



essay 



% Bdma - Tdpaniya - Upani- c«otuiy ; see my essay, p. 382. 
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XJpanishads ; * Krishna Deyaldpntra appears likewise in 
some of them (the Atmaprabodha and Nardyana), not, 
however, as sapreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhan- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Oo- 
pdioMpaniyopanishad (74, 75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of this TJpanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.t It treats 
first of the gtypis of Mathurd and Yraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathurd with Brahmapnra, &c. ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modem period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other TJpanishads 
in regard to contents and language.^^ The Ocpichandano- 
panishad (76) also probably belongs to this place : ^ I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the TJpanishads belonging to the ^iva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the &atarvdriya, I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of 6iva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.| He appears very prominently as Mahddeva 
in a portion of the Nardya^iyopanishad. and here he is 
abeady associated with his spouse. The SvetdiSvataropani- 
shad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaivcdyo- 
panishad {jy), a mixture of prose and ilokas^ in which 
Ihagavdn mcJi&devah himself instructs Aivaldyana con- 
cerning his own majesty ; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the AtharvaSiras (78), in prose. The latter 



* And alBO, in particular, nnder as thaiehatvdriniaii cha pAn^ ehd 

the name Vftadeya, in the writinga 'tharvapaippale: — See an analyaia of 

aaeribed to Saxpkara. the aecond aection in Taylor, ii. 472. 

t The lists in the ChamberBCollec- ^'^ So also according to R^en- 

tion specify a Oopdlatdpini, Madhya- dral., i. 20 (comm. by "Six. ), 60 ; it 

tdpini, Uttaratdpint, and Bfihadut' iaapecially ''a treatise on the merits 

taratdpini I of putting on sectarial marks on the 

^ The text of this XJpanishad, forehead irith an ochrous earth, 

with Yi^TciSTara's commentary, is called ^op(eAafi<2ana.*' 

printed in the Bibl. Indiea (1870), :t As in the Atharra-Saifihiti and 

edited by Harachandra Vidydbh6- in the ^Ifikh^ana-Brdhma^a (see 

shu^a and VuSyandtha^trin. Oc- pp. 45, no), 

casionally extracts are added from § Like Kpsh^a in the Bhagavad- 

the commentaries by Kirdya^a and giti. The Kaividyoj^nuhad is 

JiyagosTitmin. According to K^'en- translated I. St., ii. 9-14 ; QnAthar- 

dral., i. 18, its first section is de- voHrat see ibid., 1. pp. 383-385. 

scribed in Ndrdya^a's introduction [Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upanishad has been e3^^",^a name that i« "^*id« ., 



the Nardyanopanisbad (64, see above, p. \^ ^T.^^ 
Rudra-portion foUows tbe first chapter of the Atho!?^,.**® 
proper. AU five have been translated by Varxg -kII ^ 
In the MahA-Bh4rata (i 2882), and the Code of Y^h^^ 
where the Atharvaliras is mentioned along ^it\i fj^^ ^^^' 
runddni sdmdni, and in Vishnu also, where it appears be vf ' 
the 6atarudriya (as the principal means of ^^iation) ^th 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam 
kara(?). — The Btidrop.ajAAtharmniya-Biulrcp, are knc^^ 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India OflSce Library 
Possibly they are identical with those already named • I 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Jfri^y^^g '^ 
anopaniduid (82) t is quite modem, and with it is wor- 

the Kaivalyopaniahad printed in P^^'P^^'wUdmniyopanithttd iz 

x ' ■% ^V^cioiUtpini • and K* 

Saipkan, in the colophon aa that of lliitihom.SanskfitMSS, inthei^tiSF^ 

daqikar^nanda ; it follows, however, em Divition of the BornhnJ^^" 

from R^endra Ma Mitra's Chta^ (1869). p. 14. a GanapmL^^ 

logue, i. 32,. that it is diflFerent from pwniyopanUkad,] ' '^"^'**^«t««- 
the commentary written by the lat- + So we hare probably to nnH 

ter; and according to the same stand Anquetil's Amr<u Zfl-t ?" 

authority, ii. 247, it is identical "nee he has also another form ar 1 

rather with that of Vidyiraj^ya. In Lahkoun ; instead of id «/w ,.*"*** 

NArfya^a's introduction this Upa- mortia,* we oueht ti ^Sl / ,^f*** 

nishad is described (exactly like the moHit/ [See now /. ^^ ^*^9 

Jibdlop. 1) M ekachatvdriniattami, according to this it in HnnK*Vi^^ » 

The Siroi- or AtharvaiiraM - Upani- ther the name oueht luS f^ 1" ^^®- 

shad is likewise printed in J5tW. UinMrityrddfUrtUa(t\ Anr?r. ^^^' 

Jnd, (1872), with Ndrtya^a's comm., riMmi^Mri^ngl^n^^^^^ 




1. 32 vcomm. oy oaqiaarananaa;, appears as 82d Upanisbiiil «« *V » 
48] Catalogue of Pandit piSk!^ ^r ^^« 

^* See /. 8t.M 53, and Vans Ken- libntryf Rnilyf ^^^^^^ 



nedy, Beaearclui into the NcUurt and lishing the text in the /-^iJ P^**** 

AffinUy of Hindu, and Ancient Mytho- quary, ii. 266, gires the f^* i?***"" 

logy, p. 442, &c. [Tiiylor, ii. 469- yvW^aZo.] ^ ^® ^^'°* ^r«^ 
471. By imendral., i. 61, a Gd^o- 
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thily associated the Kdldgnirudrcpanishad (83),^^ iu prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vara-TIpapurdna. 
The TripuTopanishad (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is unknown to me — ^to belong to this divi- 
sion ;^^ it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhdskara 
Miiira. The Skaridopanishad (85), in fifteen ilokas, is also 
&va-itic ^^ (likewise the AmrUariddopanishad). The ado- 
ration of Siva's spouse, his 6akti, — ^the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Ndr&yaniyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the SundaritdpaniyopanisJuid 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi-Upanishad (79), which has already been 
mentioned. The Kaidopanis/uid (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary.* 

Lastly, a few XJpanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., the Pindapanishad, IfHaruJiopanishad (Cole- 
brooke has NUarvdra), PaingaiopanisJiad, and Dariano- 
vanisJuid?^ The OarvdopcLnishad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,t and is not without some antiquarian interest. 

^*> It treats specially of the tri- taptavinkUipiSra^i, the latter as i&o- 

pw^ravidhi ; see Taylor, i. 461 ; doH : it is addressed to Rudra (see 

K^endr., i. 59; Bamell, p. 61. also B^endral., i. 51), and consists 

"* See on it Taylor, ii. 470 ; Bar- only of Terses, which closely foUow 

nell, p. 62. those contained in Vd). S. zri. On 

^ *< Identifies Sira with Vishnu, the Paiflgalop. and Dar^nop., see 

and teaches the doctrines of the Taylor, ii. 468-^471. 

Adraita school." Taylor, ii. 467 ; t As is done in the Ndrdyca^o- 

BomeU, p. 65. pani$had also, and more especially 

* In the Tejovindu (61) also, in the Suparffddhydya^ irhich is con- 

brahman is described as d^va^ idm- sidered to belong to the J^ik [edited 

hkatfo, idkta, by Elimar Grabe, 1875 ; see also /. 

"* The Piifdop, and the Ntiarud- St, xiy. i, fil— The Qdru4opanUhad 

rop, — this is its proper name — are is now printed in Bibl, Ind, (1874), 

now printed in BUd. Ind, (1873), with Kdiiya^a's oommentaxr; in 

with KMya^a's oomm. ; the former, the introduction it is described as 

which treats of the pifdoi to the chahUchativdrinktttamL] 
pretat, is described by Nirdlyapa as 
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Haying thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Yedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it are generally accessible. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one of 
age, in part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as weU as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo- Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
residt of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees l>ecame neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage ; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the hJiA^hA^ had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
posed.t N"ow the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gamed on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
tne people, who were without grammatical training. In 
tins way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
irom the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ; % the estrange- 

tfvlfc5?rfr«^r^ *^!. ^V"?^ *^® ^«'^ which the word hh&Mkya ia used in 

R^T ^5 ^^ S^TT is ^^« namely?i/:ontradiatinctiontoSatm. 

a Wend^f;^^ f i*^^®''^ adduces shows that its meaning had already 

r^^l^^^^ ^^^^^ ^y this time become cSsentially mo- 

m^^ rs«« ^^ • oldest Kram- dified, and become restricted, pre- 

^70 fTh«?L^^^*/- i^'- "^ cise^a8itiainPrf=»ini,toUieextra. 

Ts/li^? 7 T iSl^^^^^ Vedi% so to^y, ^^e Utexatare. 

Btetei' ind2;d^" U^haf iJ*^^*'^ <The AivaUyi'a-^rihya gives in- 

e?e^elatermy4nSchdoi^^^^^ S? P«»«age, fcA^roto-moWM^ 
allyU up IndraL the oldest J^^- ^{T'^ IThisiBmcorrect ; ra^er 

marian connect themselves 4ithTSi w«^^% fT^^^ ^ TfS^AJa • see 
passage.] **^ words follow the i«^ord hluiBh^, see 

^ t BhdihiJca^svara in Kity^vana. th! "^""^ ""^ *^ T^^^ *^?; ^^ a 
Srauta-S^tra, i. 8. I7. ia exp^ft ^ ,"^« way, io the Nir.^^ 

interpreted^ hrdhmii^s^^Ti^ ^^"Tl ^P^' ^^.Tt^ loosed 

[L St., X. ^^29, 437.] Ytf^ki ^ """^ other (and »^^^' ^^"^ 
wpeatedly oi^s 6Arf4r^dttfm^ and ^?^^' "^^ the r3^*«*^i^ Nir 

readiog!'?inihUxtofthehyJ^^^ Sv |\ 'f^?. * |^"2SX Se ^hl 
to each other ; aunilarly, the Prfti. CT S-'' *° *« «*««* *^J^that of 
&(khya - SdtnJi employ the ^^ ?»•*»« "Poke both tooS^^ ^ ^ 

above, pp. 57, 103, 144). The wa^S ^^ "ferenoe mewly *?Ari 

' «» >-eM>mbling the Homeric one 1 
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mcnt between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan Ih&shA presented exceeding 
dij£culties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common IhdsM* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the asshnilation of consonants, and by 

* And therefore specially BO called ceeding in commoD from.' The term 

down even to modem times ; where- directly opposed to it is not M/m' 

SB the grammatically refined hhdahd tkjrita, but vaikrita ; see, eg., Ath. 

afterwards lost this title, and sub- Fui6,^g,i/*wmfdnpiiinmf/ivydkhy(i- 

Btituted for it the name SaanskfUa- aydmah prdhfitd ye cha vaikfiid]^"] 

bhdthd, * the cultivated speech. ' The earliest instances as yet known 

The name PrdkrUtt-bfidskd, which of the name Saffukfit as a designa- 

was at the same time applied to the tion of the language occur in the 

popular dialects, is derived from the Mfichhakati (p. 44. 2, ed. Stensler), 

word prakjriti, 'nature,' 'origin,' and in Vardha-Mihira's Brihat-Saqi- 

and probably describes these as the hit^ 85. 3. The following passages 

' natural,' ' original ' continuations also of the RiCmdya^a are doubtless 

of the ancient bhdshd: or does prd- to be understood in this sense, viz., 

kriia here signify 'having a prahfUi v. 18. 19, 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 

or origin,' ie., 'derived'? [Out of 2. P^ini is familiar with the word 

the signification ' original/ ' lying at Satfukfitaf but does not use it in 

the root of ' (prakfiti-hhiita), * un- this sense ; though the F^iniyiE- 

modified,' arose that of 'normal/ ^ikshd does so employ it (v. 3), ia 

then that of ' ordinary,' ' eommunii* contradistiuction to prdkrita, 
* vulgaris/ and lastly, that of ' pro- 

M 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not unfrequently 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously elimina-bed all forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cixltivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some respects Ug in 
the instr. plur . of words in a ?) i^^ this usage may have 
attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in Indiia Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence ; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,f how- 

it7 Thia example is not quite per- Abhidhdnappadlpiki (v. Childera 
tinent, as the instr. plur. in -dif ia Pdli Diet.) this identification may 
of very ancient date, being reflected perhaps be correct ; but the older 




VergL Oram., i. 1$^ (iS9')- fiwaimile of the KhAlsi iuBcription 

• The difference in usage between in Cunningham's ArckadogicalSur' 

the Eastern and Western forms of vey, i. 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 

gpcech is once touched upon in the duce the Kambojas in connecUon 

Brdhma^a of the White Yajua, with the Yavanas ; and this of itself 

where it is said that the VAhikaa determines that the two belonged 

■tvlA Aorni AAixna. while the Pntnh. »«/>«»« ,^i.;^»ii. *> *l^ ^ 




r T> ^ J -rt"— 7 "C r-"-''%i*» *: "*T^.f ". 32i. in aaaition to 

(the Persa- Aryans?) totheAryas (the this we have the name Kabujiya = 

Indo-Aryan8?),8tatingthat the latter, KaftftAffrfs, and therewith all the 

for instance, possess derivatives only various references to this latter 

of the root iu, whereas the Kam- name, which point to a very wide 

bojaa possess it also as a verb, ramification of it throughout Irin • 

(Qrammarians of the Kambojas are see /. Sir,, ii. 493. To Farther 

hardly to be thought of here, as India the name Kamboja evidently 

Roth, Zur LU., p. 67, supposes.) found its way only in later times 

Ytoka further opposes the Prichyas like the names Ayodhy^ Indra- 

and theUdlchyas, and the same is prastha, WvatI, Champd; though 

done by PdninL According to the it certainly remains strange that 

Brdhmana, the Udichyas were most this lot should have fallen precisely 

conversant with grammar [see /. to it. Perhaps causes connected 

St., i. 153, ii. 309, 310, xiil. 363, ff. with Buddhism may have helped to 

Burneirs identification of the Kam- bring this about. See on this point i 

bojas here, and in the other earlier the Jenaer lAteraturzeitung, 1875, ' 

passages where they are mentioned, p. 418 ; Indian Antiquary, iv. 244.] 
with Cambodia in Farther India, see f Much as the Germans did, who 

h\9 ElemenU of South Indian PtUceo- in the middle ages emigrated to 

graphy, pp. 31, 32, 94, is clearly a Transylvania, 
mistake. For the time of the Pdli 



^ 



I 
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ever considerable were the external modifications which it 
underwent 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes— of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — ^in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Gimar in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Gin ^^ in 
KabuL J. Prinsep, who was the first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist king AiSoka, 
who reigned from B.C. 259 ; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject-^by Wilson, in the 
"Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society," xii, 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — ^they were engraved " at some 
period subsequent to B.C. 205," * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 



"^^ This name ought probably to * And that not much later ; as is 

be written Kapardigirif See my vouched for by the names of the 

paper on the l^trniigaya M^tti^tmya, Greek kings therein mentioned — 

p. 1 18. In these inscriptions, more- Alexander, Antigonus, Magas, Pto- 

over, we have a text, similar in pur- lemy, Antiochua. These cannot^ it 

port, presented to us in three distinct is true, be regarded as contempora- 

dialeeta. See further on this subject neous with the inscriptions; .but 

Bamoafs admirable discussion of their notoriety in India can hardly 

these inscriptions in his Lotu$ de la have been of such long duration 

bonne Lot, p. 652, ff. (1852) ; /. St., that the inscriptions can have been 

iii. 467, ff. (1855) ; and Keni, De Oe- composed long after their time. See 

denlatukken van Ahka den BuddhiH Wilson, I. c 
(1873, particularly p. 32 ff., 45 ff.). 
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that these popiilar dialects were in existence in the third 
century b.c. But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently shovirs that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient lhji£h&. 
This separafcion must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and mdeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there m the Brdhmanas themselves * 

The direct data attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based ^iK)n the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, m the first period, we can only trace 
the germs and beginmng. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities. Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the supremacy severally allotted to them, 
under various forms, according to the difierent sects that 
grew up for this purpose. It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the precedmg pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of hterature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which ■ 

merely continued to develop further in the second,— I 

Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, which are a more independent 

• Thus in the second part of the znans are warned against such forms ■' 

Aitareya-Brdhmana the Sydpar^as, a of speech ; « ioimdd hr6hmam na , 

clan (?) of the western Salvas, are wZecMrf/'— I may remark here in ! 

mentioned as ''pAtdyat vdcho vadt- passing that M. Muller. in hisedi- ; 

tdrahr * speaking a filthy tongue ; tion of the Rik, in Sdya^a's intro- ^ 

and in the Paftcliavin^-Bi^^^^^ duction p. 36. 21, Vroneoualy / 

the Vrdtyaj are found fault with writes Mayo as one word: it stands 

for theu- debased language. The for ^e 'iaj/o, --the Abu ra corruption 

Asuras are similarly censured in the of the battle-cry he 'ravo (cuuvo) • ' 

Satapatha-Brdhma^a (iii. 2. I- 24), according to the ^atepatha-Brfh- } 

where, at the same time, tUe iJrah- ma^a, it even took the form he 'law I 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those master- works in which each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modem literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Brdh- 
mana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Yedic literature also, that is to say, in its ^akhds, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two— recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text fox 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in dSfferent 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from three to four huxxdred years old ; hardly any 
will be found to date more thaxi five hundred years back.^ 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here be effected by means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such quotat^ns 
being generally made from meinory,_a practice which of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations ' 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in the circum- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
bandied in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed \xi 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition The 
only exception to this occurs in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Stitras ; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittmgly be tenned prose. Apart from this, we have 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited m the great epic ; and further, in ttie 
fable hterature and m the drama; but they are uniformly 
^^^^^?? ^^5 rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained the 



tioi of text of Indian MSS., «ee Rrfj. {IT^^S^>^' ^**^ Sa^valiif^ 

Ula Mitra'8 excellent report, dated menu'ii' " ""^^^.t*^ *^ ^^ ""^a^ 

15th February 1875, on th^ B;arch^ ffidt mW; k ^* " ^^""tt^^ 

instituted by tim in native libraries tice •' Rc^ ?* ^^'!t ^»« co°ie to no^ 

down to the end of the previous (187^^^^-^'^™' ^^^' "i^ 

year, which is appended to No. IX. (loth n«* v " ^c**®5 ^"^"^ ^'^ ^\ 

of his Noti^of SanshrU MSS. n^one of^^^ i^^SHntimate- that 

Quite recently some Devandgari have 1 fy ^^® ?*°'*^* ^^\ ^ 

MSS. of Jaina texts, written^n from K Ji ^""^ ^^ ^"^^'^ 

broad palm-leaves. have been dis- 128 c^f^^^^ij ^^ ^"^ "^^ *^^,^ 

covered by Biihler, which date two Purtu^^® ^^^ ««» <.c, ^•?/.''*!i 

centuries earlier than any previously ooirl .m?°^'*™*^°«^ ot •^^«» *^* 

known. A facsimile pf one of these **^^» ^^^ renaaina to bo K^^®^' 
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langaage of which, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a dej5nite field. In fact, as the re- 
sxdt of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declmed altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ' Poetry ' accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled helleS'lettres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-ofT to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character of poetry * with a purpose.' Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
Panini's grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
oi Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the ItihdsorJPurdnas ajxd the Kdvyas, We 
have already more than once met with the name Itihasa- 
Purana in the later Brahmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Chhandogyopanishad. We have seen that the 
commeiitatois vjaio%Aj nuderstand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also that, from a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvajis, which is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is there expressly attributed to other works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya (' ser- 
pent-knowledge *) and the Devajana-vidya (' genealogies of 
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the gods ') — to which, in the passage in question, the dis- 
tribution into parvanSy that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
reco<ynise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brahmanas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
Gathas also^stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see /. St., L 187). 
As regards the extant epic — ^the MahA-Bhdrata — specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittirlya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyasa Pdraiarya^^ and VaiiSampayana,*^ 
who are given in the poem itself as its original authors ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 



* As, for instance, the Btoxy of cial relation to the transmission of 

Hariichandra in the second part of the Taj ur- Veda. By P^ini, it u 

theAitareya-Brdhma^a. true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 

^^ Vydsa PdnLSarya is likewise generally as a Vedic teacher, but the 
mentioned in the vania of the Sdma- Mabdbhdshya, commenting on this 
vidhi&na-BnUima^a, as the disciple of passage, describes him as the teacher 
Vishvaksena, and preceptor of Jai- of Katl^a and Kaldpin. In the Cal- 
mini ; see /. St,^ iv. 377. — The Ma- cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
hdbhdshya, again, not only contains ther particulars (from what source? 
frequent allusions to the legend of cf.Tdnlndthaon£^u2t2A.iraum.,i.59o), 
the llahd-Bhdrata, and even metri- according to which (see /. St,f xiii. 
cal quotations that connect them- 440) nine Vedic schools, and among 
selves with it, but it also contains them two belonging to the Sdma- 
the name of Suka Vaiydsaki ; and Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
from this it is clear that there was the Rig-Gfihya he is evidently re- 
then already extant a poetical ver- garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
sion of the Kahd-Bhdrata story ; see the manner of the Yisb^u-Purdna, 
/. St,, xiii. 357. Among the prior as the special representative of the 
births of Buddha is one (No. 436 Taj ur- Veda ; and so he appears in 
in Weatergaard*8 Catalogus, p. 40), the Anukr. of the Atreyl school, at 
bearing the name Kanha-DIpdyana, the head of its list of teachers, spe- 
ir., Krish^a-Dvaipdyana! cially as the preceptor of Tdska 

^^ Vai&impdyana appears else- Paifigi. 
where frequently, but always in spe- 
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Paraiaras is represented with especial frequency in the 
vanias of the White Yajus.* "We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahmanas to a [(Taimishlya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bharata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a l^aunaka. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Brahmanas of a Sau- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the Naimisha forest [see p. 34] ; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. For it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vydsa Paraiarya and Vai- 
^ampayana — ^teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Brahmanas. The mention of the 
"Bharata" and of the " Mahd-Bharata " itself in the 
Grihya-Siitras of iivaliyana [and ^ankhayana] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Siitras are of very late date. In Panini 
the word " Mahi-Bhdrata " does indeed occur ; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bharatas,like Maha-Jabala,-Hailihila (see /. St., 
ii. 73). Still, we do find names mentioned in Panini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hastinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna,f Andhaka- 
Vrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
PanduJ is never mentioned by him. The earliest direct 

* This renders Lassen's reference Mahd-Bh^rataand in the works rest- 

(/. AK., i. 629) of the name Pdni- ing upon it. Yet the Buddhists 

fetrya to the astronomer or ehrono- mention a mountain tribe of Pdnda- 

lofcer Fard^a, highly questionable. Yas, as alike the foes of the ^(Ucyas 

t A worshipper of Vdsudeya, or («.«., the KolUlas) and of the in- 
of Arjuna, is styled ' Vdsudevaka,' 'habitants of Uijayini; see Sohief- 

' Arjunaka.' Or is Arjuna here stiU ner, Lebendes iSdJeyamuni, pp. 4, 40 

a name of Indra ? [From the eon- ^in the latter passage they appear to 

text he is to be understood as a beconnected with TakshaiiU?), and, 

Kshatriya ; see on this, /. St., xiii. further, Lassen, I, AK., ii. 100, ff. ; 

349, ff. ; Ind. ArUiq, iv. 246.] Foucaux, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, pp. 

X This name only occurs in the 228, 229 (25, 26). 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with tlie contents of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata, comes to us i^m the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
centiuy A.D. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and was derived 
from mariners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
«)uth of India, as I have pointed out in the Indisehe 
bh(dten, u. 161-165* Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
this epic. It is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin 
IS to be placed in the interval between his time and that 
iTT^®^*^™; ^ot what ignorantf sailors took note of 
wouid hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe- 
p J • i7^' ^® narrates of Herakles and his daughter 
Z^f has reference reaUy to Krishna and his sister, the 
wue Of Arjuna, if, that is to say) the Pan4u legend was 
i«7l ?" actually current in his time. With respect to this 
mter legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bharata, 
tho V ^® already remarked, that although there occur, in 
an ,-^f- "^ especiaUy, various names and particulars having 
«?p«f „ *® connection with it, yet on the other hand 
K fhl Presented to us in essentially different relations, 
feud^if Lt'^"^*^^^^*^ i"^ particul^, whose internecine 
featnJ^nf l^'^'^Xf^^^ ^ ^ the leading and central 
mSt^riiS^ Maha-Bharata, appear in the^Yajus on the 
Stt^S^f^^i'^^"^^ ^"^^^g- Aijuna again, the 

Wirtill. • P'''i^?'^^*^^«» a name of Indri:t and 
I £ ^f^"'^^* Pirikshita. who in the Maha-Blidrata 

of aie^af^^h^ r^?^ ^^j^^ appears, in the last part 
Of the Satapatha-Brahmaija. to be^ still f~sh in the me- 
^nopr of aie people, with the rise and dowS^f hi^nself 
Mid his house. I have also abready eSeSed the con- 
jecture that It is perhaps in the dee J an?S,^faU of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look fo? the ^ginal plot 

• It iB not, however, neceasarv in ^ ▼ . • v ^* *\m^ 

suppose, as I did, L c, that the^ ^ J ^"l *^« thirteenth book of the 

brought this inteUigence from the S^o ^*?* " Br«ihma^^a» ^"^^w^h in 

south of India itself : they ^ight flf^'lr*^^ "^^^^ Dharma, ^^^^ ^ 

have picked it up at some other p^ Z^^. Mahd-Bhilrata is «fFi!?r lim' 

of their voyage. ^^ ^^^i^^ed with YudbUbt^^^ .^^^J" 

t That they were so appear* from SI » though only i^ r°f *^ 

tlieir statement as to the Great Bear ^^^'^^-rtija, dharma-P^**^' 
I. c. * 
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of the story of the Maha-Bharata ; ♦ and, on the other 
hand, that, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Mahd-Bhdrata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Mahd-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Mahd-Bharata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 ilokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it;^^ while the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the gndeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster, — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — ^many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,*^' and other peoples ; and that 

* Which of course staDds in glar- to the work (i. Si) the express inti- 

ing contradiction to the statement mation is still preserved that it 

that the Mahii-Bhdrata was recited previously conaiBted of 8800 Uohoi 

in his presence. ^^}7' 

^^ And even of this, two-thirds *"'* In connection with the word 

wiU have to be sifted out as not Pahlava, Th. Noldeke, in a com- 

oriinnal« since in the introduction munication dated 3d November 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part in the 
conftict— a circumstance which necessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c., had already happened.^^^ But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present sbape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is ii^ ^^^ meantime possible ; ^ but at 
any rate, it must haVe been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our eia.* An interesting discovery has 

i87C mentions a point -veliicb, if and as the old friend of Yudhi- 

contrxned wiU prove of tUo highest sh^hira's father ; see /. St,, v. 152.-- 

• oDortance for determining the date In the name of the Yavana prince 

of composition of the Mabd-Bhsirata Kaserumant, we appear to have a 

nd of the Rdmdyana (see xny Essay reflex of the title of the Roman 

on it. pp. 22, 25), as weU as of Manu Caesars ; see Ind, Skiz,, pp. 88, 91 ; 

' ( eex 44)* According to tbis, there cf. L. Feer on the Kesari-ndma- 

exists considerable doubt whether tarpgrdmah of the Avaddna-Sataka 
the word PaJdav, which is the basis in thd Siancea de VAead. dea Inscr. 
of PahUiva, and which OUhausen (1871), pp. 47, 56, 60. 
(V Bup., p. 4. note) regards as having »" With regard to the existence, 
arisen out of the name of the Par- so early as the time of the Mahibhd- 
thavaa, Parthians, can have origi- shya, of a poetical version of the 
nated earlier than the first century Hah^-Bhirata legend, see /. St., 
A.D. This weakening of eA to A is xiiL 356 ffl ** Still this does not 
not found, in the case of the word in the smallest degree prove the 
MUhra, for example, before the existence of the work in a form 
commencement of our era (in the at all resembling the shape in which 
MIIPO on the coins of the Indo- we now have it; and as the final 
Scythians, Lassen, /. AK., ii. 837, result, we do not advance materially 
and in Mefurdates in Tacitus). As beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
the name of a people, the word sostom (/. St., ii. 161 ff.), relating 
Pahlav became early foreign to the to the ' Indian Homer.' For the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex- statements of the Greek writer 
oepted : in the Pahlavi texts them- themselves evidently date from an 
selves, for instance, it does not earlier time; and although not 
occur. The period when it passed necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
over to the Indians, therefore, would poses, from Megastbenes himself,yet 
have to be fixed for about the 2d- they at any rate take us back to a 
4th century a.d. ; and we should period pretty nearly coincident with 
have to understand by it, not directly that of the Bhdshya." 
the Persians, who are called Pdra- * We have a moat significant 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- illustration of the gradual growth of 
cidan Parthians. the Mahd-Bhdrata in an episode 
*^ Of especial interest in this con- commented upon by Saipkara, which 
nection is the statement in ii 578, by the time of Nilakan^ha (i.e., in 
579, where the Yavana prince Bha- the course of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
^adatta (ApoUodotus (?), according become expanded by a whole chapter 
to von Qutschmid's conjecture ; reg, of 47 &ok(U ; see my CkUcd. of the 
after B.C. 160) appears as sove- Sanikrit MSS. in the Berlin Lib,, 
reign of Maru (Marwar) and Naraka, p. 108. 
9M ruUiig. Varu^alike, the west, 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of the 
Kavi translation of several parvans of the Maha-Bhdrata» 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form.*^ A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Mahd- 
Bharata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely difiTerent dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta,** together with the Eari- 
vanSa, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — 
Bespeoting the Jaimini-BMrata, which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Yaiiampayana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it with 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary Mah&-Bharata.f 



** See the obaerrations, following the 7th century ; see /. Str^ L 380. 

R. Friederich's account, in /. St, ii. A French translation by A. LangloiB 

136 ff. appeared in 1834.] 

»• 1834-39 in fouryols.; recently t See my CaUU. of the Samhrit 

alBo at Bombay (1863) with the M8S, in ike Berl, Lib,, pp. iii-iiS: 

commentary of Nilaka^^ha. Hip- according to Wilson {Mack. Coll., ii. 

polyte Fauche's incomplete French i), this book would appear to be the 

translation (1863-72, ten vols.) can only one in existence ; see also 

only pass for a translation in a yery Weigle in Z. D, M. O., ii 278. 

qualified sense ; see as to this /. Sir,, [This book, the dhamtdkikam parva, 

iL 410 ff. Individual portions of was printed at Bombay in 1863; ac- 

the work hare been frequently cording to its concluding statements 

handled : €.g., Pavie has translated as they appear in this edition, 

nine pieces (Paris, 1844) andFoucauz Jaimini's work embraced the entire 

eleyen (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it is epos ; but up to tbe present, apart 

weU known, early made the finest from this 13th book, nothing further 

episodes accessible, beginning with is known of it; see as to this my 

the Nala (London, 1 819), whereby pvper in t\ke MonaU^>er%chit der Berl, 

he at the same time laid the fouoda- Acad,, 1869, P* 10 ff. A Eandrese 

tion of Sausk|it philology in Europe, translation of this book is assigned 

For the criticism of the Mahd- tothe beginning of the 13th century 

Bbdrata, the ground was broken {tbid,, pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 

and important results achieved by however, by Eittel, in his Preface 

Tjassen in his IndUche Alierthumt' to Ndgavarma's Prosody, pp. vi. 

kunde (vol. i 1847). For the con- Ixxi., it has been relegated to the 

tents of the work, see Monier Wil- middle of tbe i8th (!) century. 

Uams's Indian Epic Poetry (1863), The peculiar colouring of the Efish^a 

Mnd Indian Witdom {iSjS). , sect, which pervades the whole book, 

* In Alblrtinl's time, the lith' is noteworthy ; Christian legendary 

century, it passed as a leading autho- matter and other Western influences 

rity; see Joum. Asiat., Aug. 1844, are unmistakably present; Monat^,, 

p. 130. [Subandhu, author of the l.c,,p.yjff. A good part of the con- 

Vdsavadatt^ Lad it before him, in tents has been communicated by 
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Side by side with the Itihasa we find the Purdna men- 
tioned in the Brdhmaijias, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ' agra' or * beginning' of tldntrs. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, tlie signification of the term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and. of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
iyugcts)' -A.S a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
their siilaject (see Lassen, /. AJ^., i. 479), whence the epi- 
thet Fa^flcha-laksJuina, which is cited in Amara's lexicon 
as a synonym of Pura^a. These works have perished, and 
those tlnat have come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Purdnas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. They 
are written (cf . Lassen, I c.) in the interests of, and for the 
purpose of recommending, the l^iva and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Puranas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also here and there in the works 
themselves. " For the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, m part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines" (Lassen, Z AK., i. 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of these older works ; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. GeneraUy speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely foUow the 
Maha-Ehdrata a^ their authority; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a proph etic tone, to the historic 

/-nrfia, vol 1. (1867) where, too, gas of 6550 anushtvbh verses,— 
^nSnf" •.fK^'^^M k!^*^^. ^^ *^" and which app^L the BeolL 

furfi /• '^''^" !•• ^^?r-^* "°^''*" RimaifeEstri^ This work belongs 

t^ S^h^ZliS^^r .*^« ~-<«;^o« probably to the nth centuor, aS 

«ne Mahil-BbArata by the Jaina Z, D M O xxvii i7o 
Amarachandra, D^bichia extant under ' " ^ 
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lines of kings. Here, however, they come into the most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely smalL Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upapurdnas, in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
one single Purana, the Bhagavata-Pur^na, has been pub- 
lished — ^the greater part of it at least— edited [and trans- 
lated] by Bumouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson's translation of the Vishiiu-Purana.**® 

As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
Kdvyas, which are ascribed to certain definite poets (kavis); 
whereas the Itihdsas and Purinas are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Yyasa, who is simply AiaaKevri (Redac- 
tion) personified.* At the head of these poems stands the 
Bdm&yana of Yalmiki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittir(ya-Pratifaikhya.-f- In respect of 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the MsSid-Bharata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 



" As also in the separate analy- appearing in the same series (begun 

sesof various Puitl^as, now collected 1870; caps. 1-214 thus far). An 

in YoL i. of Wilson's Ssaays on San- impression of the Kalki-PvrdnM ap- 

Mkfrit LUeraiure (ed. Rost, 1864). peared at Calcutta in 1873; and 

Abore all, we have here to mention, lithographed editions of the Linga^ 

further, the minute accounts given Ptcrdxia (1858) and of portions of the 

of the Pur^as by Aufrecht in his Padma^ Shanda, Oar^a, BrahmO' 

CcUal, Cod. Same. Bibl, JBodl., pp. vaivarta, and other Puik^as have ap- 

7*87. The Viaht^u-Purdr^ has been peared at Bombay ; see /. Sir., iL 

recently published at Bombay, with 245 ff., 301 ff. 
the commentary of Ratnagarbha- * The words kavi, in the sense of 

bha(^ (1867) ; Wilson's translation ' singer, poet,' and kdvya, in that of 

of it has been repnblished, edited by ' song, poem,' are repeatedly used in 

Fitzedward Hall in five vols. (1864- the Veda, but without any technical 

1S70), with material additions and application ; see Vdj€U. Sariih. Spec., 

corrections. There are now also ii. 187 [trayi vai vidyd hdvya^ 

several editions of the BJidgavaUi' ckhandas, l^t., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 
Purdna ; amongst them, one with f Whether by this name we have 

the comm. of SridharasvdLmin (Bom- to understand the same person is of 

bay, i860). The Mdrkat^eya-Pn^ course not certain, but considering 

ni^a has been edited in the BtbL the singularity of the name, it is at 

Iniiiea by E. M. Banerjea (1855- least not improbable. 
1862) ; and the Agni-Purdayi is now 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
It and tfiis portion of the Mahd-Bharata ia an important 
one. In the latter human interest every-where preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined persont^es are intro- 
duced, to wiiom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the Edma- 
yana we find ouxselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
,0 far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namelT, to *^® spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
Bouth more especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
W historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
ommences and situations, siti, in the first place, whose 
abduction W a gia^t demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Bima, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the field-fuwow, to ^^hich we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the Rifc^ ^nd still more » t^® Gj^J^ 
rituaL She accordingly represents ArvaJa husbandry, 
which has to be protected by Eama-— whor<» I '^S^ ^ 
originally identical with Balardma « hal»l>l»?i*'" "the 
plough-bearer, though the two were afterwards separated 
—against the attacks of the predatorv aborigine^- These 
latter appear as demons and ^ants : whereas those natives 
who were weU disposed towaJds the Ar^Scivilisation are 

represented as monkeys. o «««,„„>• ^^,.1, -oras doubt- 

le^s not exactly intended ^ CC'' ^^"JX^ teste 
on the striking ugliness of tl!^ n^^J^g. »?**. Jlf as com- 
pared with tht A°ryan ral *^t/^d'*a abongi»e« ifom 
the Edmayaiia certkinlJ^iSi.i?"'^^*^^^^ a^l^^^Ttto poem 
is later than the war-Lrt^i^^ff- \priAyn. *^^te^nd we 
might fairly assume, f^^v, °f ^}^ Mahd-Bbir»^\ ^^ents 
upon which the two WorkcT ' ^** ^^^ histon*'* ^^^ ^ 
each other in a simUar rli^f? '^Pectively baf ®°igation of 
• Son Jem India could hardlv r^ ^«' ^^^ ''^^^tJSment of 
Hindustanby the Aryans hi^ begm ^^^ t^e sefc^l^^ feuds 

si^ri^et^^^rl^rh^a^^^^^^^^ -1^^-43 

Aiyan tribeTK^^'^^^i^enH ^ *^^ Mahd-Bl»»^ ^t ""^Y 
i^. as whi^cte/outh. ^^y ^ith expeditioti^ tixe ^o- 

ose ciuef K^^^^ jjf Aether it was re^^Jan^^ ^^° 

^I^Pears in the lUtf^'^^ ' 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Kolala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Yidehas, a tribe contiguous to the 
Kofcilas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Eamayana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity ; since in the Maha-Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion. and as enjoying ample direct conununication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Maha-Bhdrata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping roxrnd it L many elements as possible : or 
else — and this is the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — ^that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Eamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24,000 ilokcLS, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.-!" Still, 

* It waa by them also — bjBhagira- compass. The term Chdnard^ still 

tha, namely — that, according to the remains uninteUigible to me ; see 

Bimdya^a, the mouths of the Gan- /. St,y i. 153. (For the rest, as 

ges were discovered. Properly, they stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 

were the Eastern rather than the this rule, vi. 2. 103, is not interpreted 

Southern foreposts of the Aryans. in the Bbdshya of Pataipjali ; it 

•f- Of these phases we have pro- may possibly therefore not be Pd- 

bably traces in the granlhah Siiu- nini's at all, but posterior to the time 

hrandlyah [to this Goldstiicker in of Pataqijali.) — The word grantka 

his Pd^ini, p. 28, takes exception, may have reference either to the 

doubtless correctly ; see /.' St., t. outward fastening (like the Qerman 

27], Yavuuabhiyaht Indrajananiyah, Btfi, Band) or to the inner compo- 

mentioned by Pd^jiini, iv. 3. 88 ; and sition : which of the two we haye 

in the Akhydna$ and Gkdnardfas, to suppose remains still undecided, 

which, according to Pdnini,Yi. 2. 103, but I am inclined to pronounce for 

are to be yariously designated ac- the former. [See above pp. 15, 99, 

cording to the different points of the 165] 

N 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
whichi Edma is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
all the episodes in the first book, the whole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and >?vas not fixed in writing untU afterwards, precisely 
like tlie Maha-Bhdrata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance— which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a diflferent arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in diflferent localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, contaiaing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break oflf with the second book, the one published 
at Serampore by Carey and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A. W. von Schlegel. The manuscripts of the Berlin 
Ubrary contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 



♦ See my Catalogue of these MSS., in its earliest shape in BuddhU* 

p. 119. [Two complete editions of legends, underwent in the hands oi 

the text, with Rdma's Commentary, ViUmiki, rest upon an acquaintance 

have since appeared in India, the with the conceptions of the Trojan* 

one at Calcutta in 1859-60, the cycle of legend; and I have lik^®' 

other at Bombay in 1859; respecting wise endeavoured to determine xocre 

the latter, see my notice in /. Sir., accurately the position of the wort 

ii. 235-245- Gorresio's edition was in literary history. The connlxX^o^ 

completed by the appearance in 1867 there arrived at is, that the date 

of the text, and in 1 870 of the trans- of its composition is to be placed 

lation, of the t/jfltoro-fai^^o. Hip- towards the commencement of *^® 

polyte Fauche s French translation Christian era, and at all events *** 

follows Qorresio's text, whereas an epoch when the operation ^^ 

Griffith's metrical English version Greek influence upon India '^^ 

(Benares, 1870-74, in 5 vols.) fol- already set in. This elicited a. *'^" 

lows the Bonabay edition. In my joinder from Kashinath Trirtil^*^ 

Essay. Ifc6«- Am iZrfnwiyaiiam, 1870 Telang (1873), entitled. Warn ^^ 

(an English translation of which ap. Bdmdyana eapitd fr<>m HanJr ,' ^ 

peared m the Indwn AfUtquary for to which see Iiul, Ant ii ^rJi. ^• 

1872, also separately at Bombay in SL, xiii. 336, 480. Th^'saiiie^i^' 

1873), I have attempted to show afterwards, in the Ind AnT !»>• 

that the modifications which the 124, 267, pointed out a iSf i2<^*« 

story of Rdma, as known to us which occurs in the Yuddharkar^^^' 
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Between tbe Bamayana and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-fiharata 
and the extant Puranas. Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali,**^ most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindiis to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kavya literature was particularly flourishing ; other- 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms "kavi and Tc^nyya. Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Bamayana — passably pure, 
too, in respect of form — ^are two works * bearing the name 
of Kalidasa^ namely, the Raghu^vaMa and the KumAra- 
sambhava (both extant in Kavi also). The other Kavyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Maha-Bhdrata or the Bamayana: and they are also 
plainly enough distingnished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with tuigid bombast^ 



and alflo twice in Pataip jail's Hahit- * They have been edited by 

bfa^bya. But the Terse contains a Stanzler, text with translation [and 

mere general reflection (etijivantan^ repeatedly in India since, with or 

dnamdo naraqi tanhaitUdd ajp»), and without the commentary of Malli- 

need not therefore have been de- ndtha. To the seven books of the 

riyed from the Rtoiiya^a. In it- Kumira-sazpbhaya, which were the 

self, consequently, it proves nothing only ones previously known, ten 

us to tbe priority of the poem to others have recently been added ; 

Pataipjali, and this all the less, as it on the critical questions connected 

is expressly dted by Vdlmiki himself with these, see, t.g.j Z. D. M, G., 

merely as a quotation. On this and zzvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 

soDEie other kindred points see my astrological data contained in both 

letter in the Ind, Ant., iv. 247 ff. works, H. Jacobi has shown, in the 

(1875).] MonaUbtT, der JSeri, Acad., 1873, P* 

^"^ See Friederich, {. e., I. St., ii. 556, that the date of their com- 

I39ff. The numerous traces which position cannot be placed earlier 

are contained in Pataxpjali's Mahd- than about the middle of the 4th 

bbisbya of epic or narrative poems century a.d. The Raghu-vftAiSawas 

then actually extant, and which ap- most probably composed in honour 

pear in that work as direct quota- of a Bhdja prince ; see my Essay on 

tions therefrom, take us back to a the Riim. Tdp. Up., p. 279, /. Str,, 

far earlier time; see /. Sf^, xiii. i. 312]. 
463 ff. 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
cdnsideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language.*^ 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndfa^lca, and the player is styled Nafa, literally 
* dancer/ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the son^ of the Rik {e.g,, in i. lo. i, 92. 4, &c.), 
but with special frequency in the Atharva-Samhitd and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 

»8 Six o£ tbeso aitjacial epics Mahit-Bhtfrata, and, like the iVoic- 
Bpecially entitled Mahdkdvyas. daya, in 4 targas, which la even 
»«« are. in addition to the Raghu- ascribed to Kiliddsa (edited so long 



-Dharaaena ^^x*"- 00 f* *»* "^o ^^u. puobiy. jkal inese wotkb nave Deen 

7th cent, therefore ; it deals with frequently published in India, and 

vue story of lUma, and is written to them are to be added many 

with a special reference to mmmar: other similar productions. — The 

(2) the Udgha-hdvya or SUupdJUi' PnOqrit poem Seivrhandha or Rd- 

hadka of Mi^ha, the son of Dattaka, vana-hadka, which relates to the 

in 22 BargoM (Suprabhadeva, grand- story of IWma, and is reputed to 

father of the poet, is described as be by Kiiliddsa, also merits special 

the minister of a king Sri-Dharma- mention here. Of this Paul Gold- 

ndbha), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuniya schmidt has already published two 

of Bhdravi,in x8 sargaa, —both prior chapters (Gottingen, 1873) ; andSieg- 

to Haldyudha (end of the loth fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 

cent.), see /. St., viil 193, 105, edition of the entire text. 

196: (4) the Naithadkiya of Sri- * With various kinds of musical ac- 

Harsha, in 22 sargaSf of the 12th oompaniment, according to the Vitj. 

cent, (see Biihler in the Journal Saiph. xxx., where we meet witli 

Bombay Br, R. A. 8., x. 35). The quite a number of musicians and 

Rdgliovapdi^aiAya of Kavirdja, dancers, as well as with the name 

in any case later than the loth SailiiBha itself, which, at a later 

cent (see /. Str», i. 371), enjoys a time, at all events, belongs specially 

high esteem; it handles, in the to actors; see /. Str.^ i. 76, 83. 

self -same wonls, at once the story According to the scholium on Kdty^ 

of the Rdmdyana and that o£ the z^^ii* 4* 3> ^7 those ^* vrdtyagw^asya 
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nrii. The prakritized form wi\ occurs for the first time 
in Panini, who, hesides, informs us of the existence of dis- 
tinct Nata-siitras,* or manuals for the use of Tiafo^, one of 
which was attributed to ^ilaUn^ and another to Kri^aiva, 
their adherents being styled Sailalinas and EriiS^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in^the patronymic ^ailali, which occurs in 
the thirteenth JcA/nda, of the ^atapatha-Brdhmana; and it 
may also, perhaps, be connected with the words ^ailiisha 
and Ku^llava, both of which denote 'actor' (?).f The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Hindiis and the Par8is4 Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works. Panini further 
cites § the word ndfyam in the sense of ' nafdndm dharma 
dmndyo vdJ In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art. — It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modem drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called 'mysteries'), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter 
assumption, I have not met with one single instance in 
the ^rauta- or Qrihya-Siitras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 



jrc mimpddayeyuh,** u the text baa corrupt, loose morals of thoee to 
it, we have to underttaod speciaUy designated ; and the same must 
teachers of dancing, music, and apply to l^il^a, if this be a cog- 
singing. " In the man who dances nate word. The deriyation from 
and sings, women take delight," Eu^a and Lava, the two sons of 
6at.f iii. 2. 4. 6. Rdma, at the beginning of the 

* The two rules in question, iv. Rdm^yana, has manifestly been in- 

3. no, III, according to the Cal^ vented in order to escape the odium 

cutta scholiast, are not explained in of the name *kU'itiava,^ 

the BluSshya of Patamjali ; possibly, t Ought we here to understand 

therefore, they may not be P^ini*s the name literally, as, perhaps, a 

at all, but posterior to the time of kind of mocking epithet to express 

Pataziv|ali. [The &Lildlino na^d/k poverty, with at the same time, 

are mentioned in the Bhiishya to iv. possibly, a direct ironical reference 

2. 66 ; in the Anupada-sditra, the to the renowned Ep^^ra of old I? 

AuidlinaJ^ are cited as a ritual § iv. 3. 129 : this rule, also, is not 

school ; see /. St,, xiii. 429.] explained in the BhiUhya; perfaaiw 

f These terms are probably de- therefore it is not Ptf^ini's, but 

rived from hla, and refer to the later than Pataxpjali. 
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ficial knowledge).*^ The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older period at least, still qiiestionable • 
and since it is from dancing that the drama lias evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter "with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modem, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve relifnous 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age.^^ This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name applied to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, * Sdtra-dhara,* is referred, and no 



■* Even now I am acquainted a Kantavadha and Valibandha by bo- 

with but little frona these sources called iaubhikas — (comp. perhaps the 

bearing on this point. ^ Amongst $aubhUxu in Hdrdvalf, 151, though 

other thiols, at the jn<ftmec?Aa we these are explained as indrajdlihis, 

find dancing, music, and song, 'jugglers,* cf.#o6Ao, wftAana^raroiw' 

which represent the three forms /. SL, iii. 153) — lead us directly to 

of iilpa or art (Sifikh. Br. 29. 5), this conclasion ; see /. St, xiii 354, 

prescribed for the whole day, 487 ff. " But between the dramatic 

Kdty., 21. 3. II; But a SruUaka i-epresentations known in the Bhi- 

might not participate in any such shya, which bear more or less the 

performance, either actively or character of religious festiTal-pIays, 

passively, PdLr. ii. 7- On the day and the earliest real dramas that 

preceding the departure of a bride, have actually come down to us, we 

four or eight married women (un- must of course suppose a very con* 

widowed) perfornaed a dance in her siderable interval of time, during 

house, ^kh. Ofi- i. 1 1. which the drama gradually rose to 

* It is known in the Megha-dilta, the degree of perfection exhibited 

^' 3S* 3^' ^ these extant pieces ; and here I 

uo Through the unexpected light am still disposed to assign a certain 

shed by the Mahdbh^hya of Pataip- influence to the witnessing of Greek 

jali on the then flourishing condi- plays. The Indian drama, after 

tion of theatrical representation, having acquitted itself brilliantly in 

this question has recently taken a the most varied fields — notably too 

form very favourable to the view of as a drama of civil life — finally re- 

which Lassen is the principal ex- verted in its closing phases to essen- 

ponent, and which ^ regards the tially the same class of subjects with 

drama as having originated in re- which it had started — ^to representa- 

ligious spectacles resembling our tions from the story of the gods.**— 

mysteries. The particulars there Ibid^^ pp. 491, 492. 
given regarding^ the performance of 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux -n ^tr^ «a, 
^doubtedly, ^ taken in tL seS^f ^xiSeti^gT' T5' 



With ^espetJ^ uuw, to the aTi-rviv;«« a -^ i. 

helone to a time so late as the PioVifi. ^ 4. t, 

t^J Kdlidd^a and BhavabM^ gj ?ourthS ll'; 
gap of some eight or mne centuriea-_r« J- i *_ ^ ,. 

IcLding to this view, not one sSwoJwf^"^, ^^f' 
come down to us. Now thS S in It^^f- '^A' ''^v.^'f 
degree improbable ; and were it^o?>,l^ '? the highest 
le^t there ought to be dSimfwe^-^.r*]^ *' ^Vl^^ 
younger epoch a very different^iSff *^^ f ?^*«.°^ *^« 

Lr 0! treaV-t. froL thaT^xMSdlnlSifp^Sec^r™ 
of an age eight or nine hnnrlrpd rr^^ f. preoecessora 

is by no means the case^Jd tb^ff^ ^'^^'^ ^"*i^ 
once to reject this pretended LJ^? ^^ ^ compeUed at 

those of Bhavab&tl MoSfeTwbi''' *^' '"'"" period as 
the matter more closelv we Tn7fW^® ""T^ ^^^^'^^ 
is concerned, Indian Sitiondi,**: ^ ^^ ^ Kahdasa 
ground whatever for £ ^ew fel ^.°' ^^y ^""""'^^ '''7 
find that the tradition hrsb^ "5^ accepted: we only 
tradition is to the effect tLF^r^^'^^^y ™«°«^^- ^^l 
of Vikramaditya, and it irro^ • ^^^ ^^^ **^ ^^^ ^'"""^ 
which says that DhanvantaT^if'^ ^° » memorial yeise 
ganku. Vetalabhatta S^^. '^*^*9*ka, Amarasiftha. 
hira, akd Vararuchi + Sj-fi,^^' Kalidak Varahami- 
_J ^' ^ere the 'mne gems' of Vikrama'i 



• I have here copied HoU. . l — 

excellent little treatise rr \ ^ ** ^» P- 7cft^ rThia recension — 

yriechUchen Unprung rfL / ?!' ^^ f«cribed to VarJt,chi--'Of the SiA- 

Tkicrk^risc^^^^^ ^^-'^.lt^^^'\: actually ex- 

t ahu M obvioualy tha V' P- ^°- .?} '' «eo Av,(^^M Cat. of Santk. 

who i, mentfoned by the H:yfii"acba -^f*- Li^ T^CoUCamL p. ". 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On the other hand, there exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion that the Vikrama 
of the verse is ih& Vikramdditya whose era begins in B.a 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still ; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Vikramaditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introdiu^ by him for astronomical reasons ! -f- "To assign 
him to the first year of his era might be quite as great a 
mistake as we should commit in plsrcing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Caesar in the first year of the Julian period to which 
his name has been given, i.e^ in the year 4713 b.c." (Holtz- 
mann, op. cit., p. 19). 

Bouverain pouvoir,*' [The text has SiAh^bana-dviitriAiiikii, which, how- 

simply: "6a/(ii?)i varshdi^i gcUdni," ever, in the KS. before me (Trin. 

l^or does any definite statement of CoU., Camb.), yields no definite 

the kind occur in any of the various chronological data. — After all, 

other recensions of the Si&h^Ksana- the assumption of scYeral Bhojas 

dvdtrin^ikii, although a eontiderable has since turned out to be f uUy 

interval is here regularly assumed warranted ; see, e.g., Rdjendraldla 

to have elapsed between the rule of Mitra in Joum. A» 8. Btng, 1S63, 

Vikramaat Avantiandthatof Bhoja p. 91 fiFl, and my /. Str.j i. 312.] 

at Db^nL] — To suppose two Bhojas, * See Colebrooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 

as Reinaud does, I. c, and M6m. tur L AK., IL 49, 50, 398 ; Keinaud, 

CInde, pp. 113, 114, is altogether Mim, tur VInde, pp. 68'ffi, 79 ff- * 

arbitrary. We might determine the Bertrand in the /oufTi, ^«ia<., Mai, 

uncertain date of Vikramiditya by 1844, p. 357. 

the certain date of Bhoja, but we + We first meet with it in ^^^ 

cannot re verse the process. The date astronomer Vardha-Mihira in *^® 

3044 of Yudhishthira's era is, J.As.^ fifth or sixth century, though ®^®" 

I c, p. 357f aaaigned to the acces- this is not altogether certain, »nd, as 

sion of Vikramdditya ; but it does in the case of Brahmagnpta in t^® 

not appear whether this is the actual seventh century, it might posai^^y 

tradition of the Hindustiini chroni- be the era of &Llivihana (beg- ^^' 

der, or merely an addition on the 78). Lassen does, in fact supP**''® 

part of the translator. Even in the the latter (/. AK., i. 508)* bn* "^^ 

former case, it would still only prove Colebrooke, ii. 475.— Albirfini gi^«* 

that the chronicler, or the tradition particulars (v. Reinaud, Jburn. >£^'<»*-» 

he followed, mixed up the common Sept. 1844, pp. 282-284) as -to ^^^ 

assertion as to the date of Vikrama ongin of the jSaha era ; but reg**"^" 

with the special statement above ing the basis of the Sariivat era of 

referred to. [To the statements Vikrama he does not enlarge [B^en 

of the Hindustani chronicler, Mir yet these two questions, whicli are 

Cher i Ali Afsos, no great impor- of such capital importance for Indian 

tance, probably, need be attached, chronology are in an Bltogother 

They rest subrtantially on the recen- unsatisfactiry state. According ^ 

sion attnbutcd to Vararuchi of the Kern, Intrad. to hia edition of the 
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the other two «i And this view is furtlier favoured hy 
the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavaka, SaumiUa, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet's predecessors ; DhAvaka being the name of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king 6ri-Harsha 
of Kashinfr, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
be^nnniug of the twelfth century k.\>P^ There may, it is 



«» T tiiA intro<i«ction to my 
In the in^ ^^^ja, the lU- 

translation 01 ^ y^^^^ gpecially ex- 
lav ikdgnimitra*^ Question of ita 
amined not only ^^^ ^j^^^ of the 



cenuineneas, o« q,jj^ result ar. 

date of K^^^^e first place, that 



fied with the dramatiat. Shankar 
Pa^fit, in Trubner's -A»- «»<* ^' 
ZU. Rec,, 1875, special No., p. 35» 
assumes this, and fixes KAUddsa'a 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eightU century. For 
a definite chronologic^-l ^^^^ which 
18 perhaps furnished "^1 ^^® Megha- 
dtita, see note 21 Q below. By 
the Southern Bud(U*^*« Kilidto 
ia placed in the bI^^^ century; 
Knighton, SisL or Ceylon, 105; 

^.Iif.(?..xxiL7iL ^A°^.?1^S 
astronomers, the ide^ of * ^^^ 
authors of this nam^ ^» !^ ,^ 
that they even empl^^ ^^^y^JT^ 
K^lidto to denote &*« number 3 , 
Bee Z, D, m, o „ii- 7'3- ^ . 

^hom DhAva^ i Bt^^ '"^ III 
Kiivya-prakillrVhave been the 
prot^6~Kaahmlr is ^ot he^ « 
question— haa since beeo fi*®5*.PX 
HaU (Introd TThe Vd^avadat^) 

anH ;- V*^"aka ^^^^ i!« ** never 



rived at is, in ^^ Hy belongs to 

this drama .«l»o -^ /iew Shankap 

him —and m ^.^ ^f the play 

Pandit, m J^«f Concurs. As tj 

(Bombay, iW). . ^^^^^ evidence, 

the second point, ^°^™ i._-u,.-,^» 

partly derived from the l^ng^^S©. 

partly connected with the phase of 

civilisation presented to us, leads 

me to assign the composition of 

lUIiddea's three dramas to a period 

from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, the period of the 

Gupta princes, Cbandragupta, ico. 

"whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of Vikrama, snd may perhaps bo 
gathered up in it in one single focus." 
Lassen has expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect (/. AIT 
". 457. 1158-1160); see also /. St* 
ii. 148, 4'5-4i7. Kern, however' 
with special reference to the tradi* 
tion which regards Kiilidtfsa and 
Vardha-Mihira as contemporaries 
has, in hia preface to \airdhl^ 
Brihat-Saiphxtd, p. 20, decla^^ 
himself in favour of referrinjr tU 
• nine gems ' to the first half of tK 
aixth century a.d. Lastly, ©u tK 
ground of the astrological data ' ^ 
the Klumdra-saipbhava and RaT^*** 
van^, Jacobi comes to the * ^* 

elusion {MonaUher. der Berl ^ ^^?* ^b-*. • - ^-™ -,»^ 

^^73. P- 556) that the autw^"' Vakl "^^^"^stion, MnO^Jt^g alto- 

these two poem, cannot have iL^i ^ethi *^^ Matter nami ^^^ P^P^}^^ 

before about A.D.3SO; but heri^*"^ §^*W unknown to tl^^^ ^ t^B^''^ 

course, the preliminiry q7,!!1!'. ^' c.?*'^^^-- '^ As W.T^^.f. ^^ * ^« ^^- 

renioins whether he is to k2^ -^^^^^ 



the ^'P ^ ^e Kasho'i*^,. tbeJP^ 



^-ere: - As Mamma^a tri^ ** ia J^^ 
eouwISV'^^''' this mdi^g^C^^^ 
xiot^ 2 ^y ^® correct od^- 



^8 below. 
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made of their heroes in the Mrichliakatl, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it -was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figxires of the present Purd^as, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Paranas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
• +v,A older works of the sanae name* The two remain- 
P jlmflfl of Bhavabhiiti, and the whole herd of the later 
mg Oram ^^^,6. relate to the heroic tradition of the 
i^' ina and Mahi-Bhdrata, or else to the history of 
^?^^ » . and the later the pieces are. the more do they 
■^ w« As so-called 'nayateries' of the Mliddle Ages. 
T^rcomediee, vrhich together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civd life, form of courS* «^ ^^^P" 
S to this. A peculiM class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systeU^s apP^f «« 
the dramaiis persorue. Une very special peculi«"'y *** , 
Hindii drama is that women, and persons of inferior rant, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speakintr nob i°- Sanskrit, 
but in the populM dialects. This feature is ^^ ^^ 
importance^ for the cnticism of the individual P^®*^' 
the conclusions resultmg from it have alwadV ^e» ^' 
verted to in the course of the discussion 



♦ Besides, the slaying of Kumbha 
and NWumbha by Devi, which forms 
the subject of the Devl-Mdhdtmya 
v.-x., in the Mflrka^cl. .Purt[^a, i^ 
referred to in the Mjichhakati* t* 
105.2^ (ed. Stensler).— WhetherJ^trf 
104.18, Karafaka is to be referred 
to the jackal of this name in th 

Pafichatantra is uncertain. . ?? 

page 126.9 Stenzler reads gaUal-^ 
but Wilson {ffindu ^Aco/re, iTT^V 
reads maUaJea, and considers it ^ ♦ 
impossible that by it we have ♦ 
understand the Arabic mdlikf r 
regard to the state of mannera^ ** 
picted, the Mrichhakati is cl!lo f " 
related to the Da^-kuinil^ "^^^ 
thou^li the latter work, wrif * *^" 
the eleventh centuiy fratW • ** ^^ 
«ixth, «ee below, p. 21^1 ^ *he 



wiwwork, p. 1,8, ed. ^^^T- reputed 

auttor of the Mricbh»fe**' the reU- 
ti " .F"' example, fr^^J of the 
^ in which the Pf«*Sg of the 

J««-hel haa d^wn epeci*^ *^.ted by 
"» "upport of the view f^ SteO«*?,\ 
th^f *? conjunction w^-t^he P^^i^'L 
on*'** *^«w recenaiona *^e B^**? 
^e >8 the moet ancient i '^fo^' 

«^a't?:*[-j'*^««^ "^f ^■' 



J 
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POSSIBLE GREEK INFLUENCE ON DRAMA, 207 

From the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama, 
meets ns in an already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.^* Consequently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in 
the Panjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindii faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable,^^ especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exista^^ The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 



»• See CoweU in /. SU^ ▼. 475 ; 356), Lit, Cent, Bl, 1872, p. 614;— 

and as to the Kaftsa-vadba and Yali- the Ndgdnanda^ a Buddhistic sen- 

bandba, the note on p. 198 above. sational piece ascribed to the same 

^^ Cf. the Introduction to my royal author, but considered by 

translation of the MdlavikiC, p. xlvii., GoweU to belong to Dbdvaka (see, 

and the remarks on Tavan^oA in Z. however, my notice of Boyd's trans- 

i>. M, O.f xiv. 269 ; also /. St, xiii. lation in Lit, C. £., 1872, p. 615) ; — 

492. the Veni-saiflhdra of Bhaf^-n^- 

*i8 The leading work on the In- yaxia, a piece pervaded by the colour- 

dian dramas is stiU Wilson's Select ing of the Kpshna sect, written, 

Specimeni of the Theatre of the Hifi' according to Gril], who edited it in 

diUf 1835', 1 871'. The number of 1 871, in the sixth, and in any case 

dramas that have been published in earlier than the tenth century (see 

India is already very considerable, Lit, C. B., 1872, p. 612);^ — the 

and is constantly being increased. ViddJia-idlabhafljikd of Rdja-Sekha- 

Foremost amongst them still remain: ra, probably prior to the tenth 

— the JfficAAaira/t j»i of ^tidraka, the century (see /. Str,, i. 313) ; — the 

three dramas of Kitiiddsa {Sakuntald, Mudrd-rdkshasa of Yi^khadatta, a 

UrvaH, and Mdlavikd), Bhavabhtlti's piece of political intrigue, of about 

three {Mdlati-mddhava, Mahd-vira- the twelfth century ; and lastly, the 

charitra, and Utiara-rdnM-^:haritra); Prahodhchchandrodaya of Kpshna- 

— the Baindvali of King Sri-Harsha- mi^ra, which dates, according to 

deva, composed, according to Wil- Goldstiicker, from the end of the 

son's view, in the twelfth century, same century. — Two of Kdliddsa's 

and that not by the king himself, dramas, the Sakuntald and Urva^i, 

but by the poet Dbdvaka, who lived are each extant in several recensions, 

at his court, but according to HaU, evidently in consequence of their 

by the poetBdi^a in the beginning of having enjoyed a very special popu- 

the seventh century ; see Hall, In- larity. Since the appearance of 

trodoction to the Ydsavadatt4£, p. PischeVs pamphlet, he Kdliddtae 

15 ff. (cf. note 212 above), /. Str., i. jSakunUdi Becennonibtu (Brealau, 
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in the literature of the Hindis, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 A-D. (and thence suhse- 
quentlj to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is Ter- 
haps to be ex:plained, in the former case, by the cixcnmstsmce 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghadiita of Kilidasa and 
nfher simila-r -works are found among their translations. 
The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
nnrdineto i*» subject, into the Eeligious and the Erotic 
fJr^T^Witii respect to the former, we have already seen, 
v^^' treating of the Atharva-Sairihitd, that the hymns of 
IwrcoUection are no longer the expression ot direct reli- 
^iTemotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
Sranoe of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
ind tiiat in V^ ^^Jfy ^ear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations This same char^cter^ ^"^"t 
faithfully preserved in the later religious Ivri^s. thKnighout 
the Epic, the Pura^ias, and the Upanisb^' 7'}f^2l 
prayers of the sort occur ; and it has finalU' ?^*^^ ,?! 
last few centuries, found ita classical express^? m *»« 
Ta^tra Lterature. It la in particular by the b^aping up ot 
titles under which the several dei«M ftra invoked tnat 
their favour is thought to bf won • Lrthe ' thousand- 
name-prayera' form quite a sJcM cS^ bV themselves. 
To this category belonc» alan ^^ ^ .''^«.«iulet-*o™'' 
to which a pro4ious ^2 i?Lf ?JT "!q ^hich enjoy 
the very highest^repute^en fn fy^I^^^^' *f^^ ^^^! 
.wealsomeet^th p^Je". to^^rf'^tcfaUy. -^-^ 

1870), in which he contends *oUi! ^^ ' \iioreover, we 

great confidence, for the greatoran ?'* ^»^i literatut^t ^ the Sma^" 

^^^""^"^I tl n^ T^"^ ^n^U ^""l^ *^^^«^ly ^^^\ Version of tbe 

recension, the questions cotineo* !i ^^^^ana, a siih«eaueO<^ a in t^® ?"' 

herewith have entered upon ^ *®^ K:um&l t/ ul^T l^^'^-ior vetBiou 

sta^e. . See a full discu Jon ,? ?^?^ ^^^^^^^\ ^'^^^Trl^l^^''^^ 

topic m /. St., xiy. i6i ff ^^^^ of thtx? , ^^l • ^ • ^^ v.i%ftT tbe 

Piichel we are also indebtedl^- '^o in tl? ?^8^«-^«^ V %0^^^ ^ 133. 

knowledge of the Dekhan r,- "" ''^'* nam *'I originals at J^^ ^^vi^'ane e 

of the TTrra^ : it appea?eS T,?*^^*^ T^^ of Kdlidisa 5 a^^^V^o J^^^V 

MoruUsber. der BeH, i^ ^oi^^ tl^o ^^ '^ I>o the well-Ic^i'^rig^*^ 

609-670. ^^-^ '875, pp, ^^PPet-ahowsowethaJJ^ .-,tbe 

* Tet the later ezniirranf^ . ^**J*an drama ? ^e^«*' Itfa^' 

hare taken some with^^^ J^^ght ,nll\-« -<>"^^P ^^^^^^U^^^^^^ 

■ f ^"^ ^w i',*^ ^«^« exercise*^ * la f ^*^ 
^^able influence upaX* ^ 



the very 

these 
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Amaru, &c., which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poet^ is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Glta-Govinda of Jayadeva,*^** such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displaced. 
Of the Ethico-Didactic Poetry— the so-called Niti-Sds' 
tras — ^but little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, the Maha-Bharata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of universality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Nlti-Sastra. Still, 
relics enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results.^ Closely allied 




X' ,* rr* **^U. I ff. (1S73}. 01 ^'^^ ODBCure, ana aoes not well hartf*^""^ 

^"fo^d/tara.J>addhat% of the four- mth our other information a» ^^ 

ot!. */:^*'*'y, — an antbology of point. On account of the nuffi^rous 

JL^of ^ ^^- culled from 264 dif- examples it quotes we may al»o here 

nil! T t"i^?'* *n<i works- Compare mention ihe SarasvaK^htntlidbhara- 

i«^.^s ^'''tt, De Trec^^^^ CfKb^a- 1^, a treatise on poetics attribute^' 

hoe Sententa^ (1873), ^jd ^^' ^""^ ^ ^'""^ Bhoja-deva, and therefore 
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'** . Tiie original teacfc 

of f aljles extant is the ^«««*r*^- eat alteration a.n<i 
of SS woik has. it is true, '^^'^^with certainty -. 



fact aa it waa then, Dy comiua^v. ^^ translated uxto 
SSan king NisMrvan S^| 531-579);^^ j^ ^^. 
Pahlavl. ¥rom this translajion^aa ^^ es of A^ia 
aeaixent versions into aimosti »f ^1^222 The recensioix 
Minor and Europe have been J^JJ^^en place in ttie 
of the extant text seems to navo ^,^^ ^ ^he ETita-^ 
Dekhan;«» while the epitome 01 1 pajibothra, on tlie 
.padeia was probably drawn up ^^^^iona of fables is 
Wges.. The form of the ^^^^^erywhere easily recog- 
a peculiar one, and is ^'^^^^"^.Ji. jg narrated invariably 
nisable, the leading incident ^^^. . gtories of tlie xxiost 
forming a framework witmn wn ^ ^^ fables are tlie 
diverse description are set ♦-■j^^*^*^_^__ 

— '^'IvZ^nJ^ Sanakrit Series Cx86S 

a Semitic growth? That the Indianj i^ w 

should turn the fox of the Qreek. n-J^ ,^^^ Benfeys researcHea, it 
fable back again into the jackal ^^ ^^^^ ^ this Teoenaion, the 
necessarily foUowed from the ▼•'T ^^'^IJbI text^ which presumably 
nature of the case. The aotiud tftate ^'^l^*^^^ ,^ Buddhiatic baaia, ^inaer- 
of things, namely, that the jackal '^^^ery important ohangea* ao 
prowls about after the lion, had i»- ^"i ©unoaftly enough, a Oerman 
deed early attracted their attention * ^!L\ation made in the laat quaxter 
see, e.g., Rik, x. 28w 4 ; bu^ there ia , ^v^ fifteenth century ironx a^ 
no evidence at all that in the older 01 ^ ^ndering, which in ita turn 
period the knowledge was tun>e^ *** ^ waaed upon a Hebrew version, 
the use to which it is put in the ^•'^•i T^nreaents &• aacient teiLt more 
the only charaoiBristics laentioixf * ^^|,,iw ^^n ita axiatiiig Sanskrit 
of the jackal being its howling, }^ form does. Of thia, lor the reat. two 



devouring of carrion, and ita ^t^f^^^^ 
to the dog. (In Satap., xiL <- ^' h 
the jackal is, it is true ia-oci**®^ 
with the word vidagdka'^ ^^ ^^ 
^rtamly noteworthy; buT here the 

high antiquity of the IndiaT^titUor* 

he cites are unfounded, 

"■ See on thia Benf«v«. *-.*i»e^»^ 
tion (1859) of the P& jS^tr*. 
which follows Koseearwf'Si*'**^'* 
of the text (l848\^^!®*' • *^ i^ * 
full exposition ott\y^^l\^^^TXy^<^^ 
of the later diff^^: "f "L^^^**^' 

publuhed a new editton ot^e^^* 



or more other recensiona are extaxit ; 
see I. Str., ii. 166. ¥or the 14th 
chap, ot the K&lUa wa DVmna, no 
Indian original had been known to 
exist ; but quite recently a Tibetan 
translation oi thia original has been 
discovered by Anton Schiefncr ; see 
his Bharatae JResponao, St. Peters- 
burg, 1875- .^^ «^ newly diBCovered 
ancient Syriac tranalation ot the 
groundwork of the Pa&cha-tantra, 
made, it is aupnoaed, either irom the 
Pahlavl or from the Sanskrit itaelf, 
we Benfey m the AugMlntrgcr AUg, 
ZtU. for July xa, iH^i ^ 

• Preciaely the aame thing takes 
place m the Kahd-Bhdrata 8^. 
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We give the precedence to the Science of Language,**® 
and take Grammar first 

We have akeady had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts ; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. But, on the other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language ;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Pacini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enters.t P4nini's grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other coimtries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
suflficing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Panini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes [Tln-idi) \ and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 

^ The general. aasertion in tK * 0»^J "* Yieka'a Nirukti are 

Mahdbh^hya toi. I. I f. 44a (cAaI*: beginnings of the kind preaeired ; 

dxyfMt sdtrd^i hhavanti) which ^' yet here etymology and the myesti- 

cribea Vedio uuage to Stitras • Ration of root* and of the formation 

general, is explained by Kaiyata J** of wordi are still in a very crude 

the sense that, not the vaUjQy}^ atage. 

iiitrdsjii, for example, but onlv 7?' + £-9-* ©^ P^® Po»S ■** ^^°^ *?? 

vydkarat^s^trdni are here mLt^* «^ 1743. >"* *^« Lettres Edifamie*, 26. 

since these latter belong to the V^* ^4. (Pans). 

M anga; see I St., xiiL 453 ^^^ ^^ 
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death, i.e., lOO years later than the reign of king Kanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 4XX) years after Buddha.* As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to A.D. 40 
(Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 413)* Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than A.D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist*** As Phonini's birth- 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ' iSalaturiya,' the 
formation of which is explained by Panini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; * »4alatura,* the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ' Pholotoulo/ That 
Panini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 



* The text of Hiaan Thsang is heretical tendencies in his former 

unfortunately not yet accessible : it birth, had not yet attained emanci- 

seems to be much more important pation, and had now been born again 

than the description of Fa Hian's as his son ; see /. 5^., t. 4. 

travels, and to enter considerably f The commentators make iStfltf* 

more into detail. [This blank has tura the residence of P^ini's an- 

since been filled up by Stan. J alien's cestors, and this is, in fact, the sense 

translation of the biography and in which Pi^ini's rule is to be taken, 

memoirs of Hiuan Thsang (1857 ff., But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 

3 vols.). From this it now appears tained his information on the spot* 

that the above statement, communi- is assuredly a better authority, especi- 

cated from the text by Reinaud, is ally as it has to be remarked that 

not quite exact. The real existence the rule in question (iv. 3. 94.), ac- 

of P^ini is not there placed 500 cording to the Calcutta scholiaafaB, is 

years after Buddha at all : all that not explained in the Bhdshya, and 

is said is, that at that date there may possibly, therefore, not be P^i- 

still existed in his birthplace a ni's at all, but posterior to the time 

statue erected in his honour (see of Pataiigali. [The name SdUtorfya 

Siyvkit i. 127) ; whereas he himself does not, in fact, occur in the Bh^hya; 

passed as belonging ' dans une haute but, on the other hand, P^ini is there 

antiquity.'] styled D^kshlputra, and the family 

^^ The true state of the case is, of the Ddkshis belonged to the Vd- 

rather, that with regard to Pdnini's hikas in the North- West ; see /. St,^ 

date there is no direct statement at xiii. 395, 367. The name ^lallki 

all : a legend merely is communi- also, which is bestowed on him in 

cated of a Buddhist missionary who later writings, and which actually 

had taken part in the council under occurs in the Bh^hya, though it 

king Kanishka, and who came from does not clearly appear that he is 

it to Pdnini's birthplace. Here he meant by it, leads us to the Vithikas; 

intimated to a Brahman, whom he see /. Bt,^ xiii. 395, 375, 429. Hiuan 

found chastising his son during a Thsang expressly describes Pd^ini 

lesson in grammar, that the youth as belonging to the Gandbdras 

was Pili^iai himself, who, for his (rdirda/HK).] 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in h£ w^rk^ sk he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though bom in the former district, he may perhaps 
haye settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of which Bohtlingk seeks to 
determine Panini's date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-sifiha, '' who himself liyed towards the middle 
of the first century B.C.," falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Baja-taramginf, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Katha-sarit- 
sagara, and rests, moreoyer, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a yery insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that the Mahabhashya, or great commentary on Fanini, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into his dominions by 
Chandra, who had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanjru, liyed 400 years 
after Buddha's death. If, therefore, with the Southern 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.C. 544, then, 
of course, the date to be assigned to Kanishka would be 
B.C. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.C. 120, or thereabouts.^ 
But upon the evidence of coins, which are at all events 
a sure authority^; Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned until A.D. 
40 (Lassen, /. AK,, ii 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition — according to 
Lassen (^. c), till A.D. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bohtlingk's further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Panini's date, not for B.C. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 

* The circamstance that the only 21 (1872), also /. Si.^ ziiL 302, 

two works containing legends con- 366.] 

cerning him and the commentary f As Bohtlingk, op. ct^, p. xvii., 

upon his grammar — the Katlid-sarit- xriii., supposes; see also Reinaud, 

sjgara and the Bdja-taraipgiiiii — Mtm, tur VInde, p. 79. 

were both written in Kashmir, also t Of these Bohtlingk could not 

tells in faTonr of this view. [On avail himself, as they only came to 

the geographical data in Pd^ini, our knowledge some years after his 

see Bha^^rkar in Jnd» Antiq,, i., edition of Pi^ini appeared. 
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Hiuan Thsang's assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Saja-taraxnmnf 
If Panini did not really flourish until loo years " rft^ 
Kanishka, i.«., a.d. 140,^ it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon his work cannot have been in existence" 
and still less have been introduced into Kashmfr, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka's immediate successor I — But apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have in 
Panmi's work itself, a very weighty argument which eoea 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as BohtUngk supposes (about b.c. /co^ 
For in It Panini once mentions the Yavanas, i«., 'liZve^ 
irieeks,* and explains the formation of the word yavavAni 

J "*vi®"i "** "?,*?' Wewne« i« *•- with the Ekmboju ^akaa. Ae «. 

ducible from Hiuan Tbaang-g ac conclurire as to tC: mTT ^•' , ' 

count, now that wo an in poneiaion 321 ; /. St., xiit 371. Tha^lJ^^ 

tJ\ «««*.'*»<•' (•ee note 230 Vavina waa' then in wuree of «m! 

above) : the atatement of the ^ traneferred to the politicaUnciiiS! 

^V^f^t '^ "•"• '» »« Win- of the Greek. iS thrmpK? 

panned by It Weatem India, that ii to tofll^Hn 

thr* AT <^^^" •• 7«9) •«'*• Scythi«.. themwslve.!' to the pit' 

If fh- - ?•** '"*"•«'» meaning aiana (Ptfiulkaa, who;e women f«; 

?aJ1T*^ !»«»•• waa probablr example, «» termed r-J^'Sl w 

Arabia,' becauae Incenae; whlcL KiUid^ in Baghuv i/ 6n . 7 

wwa / but thu aaiertion ia dUtinctly /. St., xiu. 308. EecentW Im. '. 
*"»"•?"»:. 8<» f«- M we know at I^jendra doa MtoT?" 'the 51""'' 

^^^jt.rsw.^L'-th^r; i^'.^?;s'o?r£'i?£^T 

»»C2k^ 4~^rk^ etae-like «>•"••».« W. fi™t WmeJ^pj! 
aceorriinrL iE:k...f"*""«''-. «»*'> lansed m India throueh Ale^« j^ 
^rfc'in^^fk.aien;. |e.d.' ie. through hi, Pemian i,^'^^*«; 

per/thechi^lrffit/Tn- 'P?K f ''""S''" P-^y PO«ibly K*^ 
the Oreekn „*?,'*•<>' twffic with known previonsly throuith th-, 

tbTAwbTbut W ^l?**"' »<* *'■*»"' xa^ed^ttearmyof Dariua ll^^j"' 
bronght iCn,l'"^*^«G«eks. who i. a remarkable'legend in^^^^^ 

pepper from Indi^/l *" •• "° ^* i^. '?.* *•"« t''*"* book of thi 
286 n.) ! WW,?'"^". ^- -*^- Mah< - Bhimta, of the fi-bt 1 

TaTanai mentioSS*- *« «°* '*" Sf"!"t ''*>' Kfla-YavanTM . «* 
other aimil-r .-"?? »a the epic, or Black Yavana.' eo caUed. u' . *^? 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Pdnini* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view 
forms a main difficulty. A few of the Siitras found in it are 
aheady notoriously acknowledged not to be Panini's ; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, accordino- 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sdtras are not interpreted in the Mahdbhashya 
at all.t The question then arises whether this is merely 



bhat^'a Schol. on Eaip^). Gold- PaUzfxjali and Pushyamitra (this ia 

Btucker, in his Pd^im, p. 228 ff., the oorrect form) were contetnpora- 

mainly upon the ground of the state- ries ; and, lastly, that Patazpjali may 

znent in the Bh^hya " orvyocf Fa- ponibly have found these examples 

vanaJ^ Sdketam,** which he connects already current^ in which case they 

with an expedition of tfenander cannot be used to prove anything 

(B.O. 144-120) against AyodhylC, with regard to him, but only with 

fixed the date of the composition of regard to his predecessors — it may 

the work for the period of this ex- be, even Pifcjini himself. And al- 

pedition, or speciaUy for B.O. 140- though lam now disposed, in pre- 

12a The objections urged by me aenoe of Bha^farkar's further objec- 

(/. 8i,, V. 151) against ^is assump- tions, to admit the historical bearing 

tion were, in the first place, mate- of the statement referring to Push- 

nally weakened by a remark of yamitra (but see BohtlingVs opposite 

Kern s in his Preface to the Bjihu view in Z. D. M. G., xxix. i% flf V 

Samh. of Varttha-Mihira, p. 37, «s- still, with respect to all the examplei 

cordmg to which the statement in here in question, I must lay special 

the same passage of the Bhishya stress on the possibility, lust inen- 

orui^id Yavano Hfddhyamikdn** is tioned, that they may belong to the 

not necessarily to be referred to the classof mUrdhMhiskUsta illustrations 

Buddhistic school of this name, flnt (ibid., p. 315). We must for the 

rounded by Ndgirjuna, but may present rest satisfied, therefore Iv 

rif'i'i^^f''® reference to a tribe 319), with placing the date of the 

called Midhyamika, mentioned else- composition of the Bhishya between 

wnere. In the next place, Bha^^e^r- B.a 140 and a.d. 60,— a result which 

« cn'W */"^" ^'^•' ^ ^99 ff-. consideringthewretched state of thi 

i J^ r:\ "^^^P^^ to prove that chronologyof Indian literature cr«n«- 

^*^Jf^' ^^ the particular sec rally, is, despite its indefiniten^ 

tion where he speaks in the above of no mean importance. ^^^esa. 



from the paL^l ']'^^rily follow that of PA^mi's 3983 rules only ,720 
*^^«® la question *'^** *" directly discussed ; and Gold- 
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In addition to Panini's system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development.** The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 

287 — ^the BhiBfaya hw undergo^ bh^bya. — Tbe KMcd of VicoanA, 
manifold yiciadtudM of fortune, baa a diieet commentary on P^ini, is 
been more tban onoe vteAAuina, and at present being edited by B^- 
arranged afresb^ ao that tha poasi- (UKstrin in tbe Benarea Pta^iL Ac- 
bility of oonsideral^e cbangeg, addi- cording to him, it waa composed in 
tions, and interpolationa cannot be the thirteenth century, as Gold- 
denied. Strictly speaking, there^ stucker had already hinted ; whereMS 
fore, in each indiyidual caae it re- the date preyiouBly assigned to il^ 
mains, A priori^ uncertain whether in accordance with Bohtlingh'sview^ 
the example ia to be credited to waa towards the eighth century ; 
Pataipjali himself, or to these sub- see /. «., t. 67 ; Cappeller's Introd. 
sequent remodeUingB of the text to V^ana*s KdvjfdlaifdBdravfiUif 
(or, reversely, to Pataxiijali's pre- pp» vii., viiL— To Aufrecht we owe 
decessors, or eyen to PifajLini himself); an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
BM I. SL, :oil $70, Z29 ; IncL AfUiq,, jysladatta's Commentary (of the 
iy. 247. £ielhom, it ia trua, in thiitaentk century or so) on the 
Ind. Aniiq.^ iy. 108, haa Motested Unddi-SiAinu^ which are perhaps 
very strongrlysgainst the view " that (see /. 5tr., ii. 322) to be awribed 
at some time or other the text of to Sfta^^yana ; and Jul Eggelingis 
the Mah^bhishya had been lost, engaged on an edition of the QtnfO' 
that it b»d to be reconstructed," ratna-mah4Kiadhi of Vardhamina. 
Ac. He wiU only "perhaps aXiow — Of Bhattoji-Dikahita's 5u«Wiito- 
a break bo fsr as i>egarda its tradi- iaumudi (seyenteenth century) we 
tional usterpretation," while we sre haye now a new and good edition by 
for the time being bound " to re- T^i^nitha Vichaspati (Calo, 1864- 
gard the text of the Mahibhishya 1865).— -A highly meritorious work 
as giyen by our MSS. to be the is the edition, with English yersion, 
same as it existed about 2000 yesrs Ac, of Varadardja'aX<vAii-ia«m«di 
ago." Let us, then, await the «- by J. R. BaUantyne (originally pub- 
gumento he has to offer in aupport lished at Miraapore, i849)-7^^" 
of this ; for his proteat alone wiU nava's Phit-SAtroi were edited by 
hardly suffice in the face of the Kielhorn in 1866 ; and to bun we 
statements on the subject tbat are also owe an excellent edition of 
stiU preserved in the tradition it- Niigoji-bhatt*'* ParibkMMdU'k' 
self. On three separate ^^ccaBions, hhara, a work of the last century 
the epithets vijUdvi^ hhroMkta, (Bombay, 1868-74)— Of gramma- 
vickkinna are employed of ^^ tical systems which proceed on their 
work. And there ia'^thl further own lines, departing from Pii^ini. 
circumstance that» accowliiiK ^ ^^ ^^^ Vopadeya's Miigdha^hodka, 
Bornell's testimony {l^r^^ ^bA6^ of the thirteenth century, m an e^- 
Brih., p. xxu. n.), the S«.\Jk Todian tion, amongst others, by Bohtlmgk 
MSS. of the text ap^^*V yary (StPetersb^, i847):theSir«rata 
T^'^^^I\^''''^^i^^V^^^' of Anubhtiti-ByartipdchArya ap- 
S. Ind. Pal., pp, 7 «^*»ell» ^ ^^^.^^ ^ Bombay in 1861 m » 

«» The myopotf^l ^* « ^ the lithographed edition; the Kdia^ 
editing of which hS * ^•^been of ^iyarman, with DurgasiAha's 
undertaken by Kielh«L.**<^_«4jcts Commentary, is being edited by 
itself speciaUy with '^^co^^^J. EggeliaS i^ ^^ ^^' ^'^^ ^^° 
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Tlie question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sifilia — a question which, in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kalidasa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the 'nine gems' of the court of Vikrama— 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (a.d. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date B.C. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kihddsa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-mscription discovered at Buddhagaya which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya (ie 'a.d Q49), 
and in which Amara- deva is mentioned 'as one of 
the 'nme jewels of Vikrama's court, and as bixilder 
of the temple m question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of Its view ; but Holtzmann's researches (or,, cit, 
pp. 2O-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age m which Amara-siAha's dictionary 
was written, seeuig that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of behef, a combination, namelv of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism— a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have contmued very long in vogue, restincr as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems %t all 
events, mscnption and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 years apart,— that is a sheer imposaibihty Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the oricnnal, 
and has only survived m the Enghsh translation made by 
Ch. Wilkms m 1785 (a tnne when he can harS? ha^« 
been very proficient m Sanskrit!): the text itself is lost, 

100,000 iZofew— attributed to a generationa " »>rio^ * xu i^ftar 

Vyidi, meaning in all likelihood the And on this ^T ^ , ^^® ^-J: 

same Vyddi who is elsewhere men- "historical ar^.^ST!??,'^! * "^^'lif 

finned in the BhiUhva. Now UDon termination of P^^*** ^°^ . f r ii 

'pint's dea^enda*^ 'coUat- 

j°th- '^ ^^^ Rik-Pr., then 

iatid Ddhhifrntiu ii the Bhifahy;, thanPi^tini ."^eT? ^"^^^ ,l***i!fJT 

and this (Vy^i) Ddkshdyana; only St., v. Z, liT-i,^^*'.^?^ all thia /. 

the former must be "at leaat two ' '33f xm. 401 J. 
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bTtie Hindto from the Greek,"!'''!''''''™'!'!? l»m.^ed 
t,om.-8 investigations the cempj' »'"!. »°"'<i'»g .«> If; 
not tike plaoB among the Greeks th '""','' '?« 2°<i'»o d"! 
wnturylo.; .» that, of ee^^^'^i'emselves before the fat 
known to the Hindiis tm one oV '^"^ ?"". '"'?'"°° 
Asain in the Amata-kosha, the 1 '"'"'" "sitanes later, 
mliated in their new order, the (?"'' mansiom are enu- 
to the fresh life infused into rS^^S "' "^ '"^ "l"' 
Greek influence, the exact date bpiS*""' astronomy under 
earlier than A.D. 400. taen/^'Og Uncertain, but hardly 
here,' which, as pointed out bi 1 '""^ ^"^^ ,'"'7," 
Latin dmaHut (see Lassen / J%- ^<*^V' " """11^ "" 
of the term ta«tra in the seMeltV'. "• 261. 348)- "" ™t 
,!,„ be cited in this connecU™ '*=''-l»°'' '"''' TJ t^a 
definite period, which ia n^S' "" !» l"'!'"'"'" °°S ™n' 
t.ry,the'Hindd. who eii^^^'My 'he aftb ?' "^.n^S, 
word with them in this senS ^ "^a™ b»™S ^ vicld» 
m no direct date. I, it'??'"-AU this, of 5°;^^etoau4 
(Jf*.. ™r rinde, p. , j^^^Mt, „, jilted I'y^cbise* 
translation of the ^'i>' *»' there exist"*. .V'' tto 
would give us somelhin, ; ."SJ'giSe an vi' "%%■. Bat 
Stan. Julien does not ff'^"'";'!'''!? definite *" 8° ie "«t 
by Eeinand as his aX^S""!'* "MO", in tb« Pi^a^te »»* 
definite terms; «,?"'>'■ "Pi^ss hims<d* "^..^radv*™ 
chinoise de VaS.''? ""."^ly "Peaks rft^e ^^^r?*^" 

port of this viel^« Pf'r? 8~«ad he a<i.f^°SisW t^* 
— ^___'°* iaeotly hefore us, so tb»-* wei^J^^__ 



, MiiC' ' 
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, Of the Tibetan translation of the work in the 

Tandiux no particulars are known. How great the diflSculty 
of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
^owia. hy the example of one of the most celebrated of 
\\va9L Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
f ce to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (18 19), 
Ke rather inclined to the view that Amara-siAha flourish^ 
in the fifth century A.D., and while again, in the second 
editiori of the work (1832), under the word *Vararuchi/ 
lie expressly transfers the 'nine gems' to the court of 
Bhoia (A.D. 1050), — ^in the preface (p. vL) to his transla- 
tion of the Vishiju-Purana (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-siiiha live " in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity!" — ^But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Axnara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the -^ara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
80 it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26.)^ 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hiodds — ^namely, 
the lists of roots styled Dhdtu-pd/rdyanas or Dhdtti^ 
pdfhas : * though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. They are written partly in prose and partly in 
dlokas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible."^" 

>*3 Since the above waa written, and by Aufrecht (London, 1 861) of 
nothing new has appeared on this Hal^yudha'a AhhidhdncMrtUna-mdUi 
question. To the editions of the belonging to about the end of the 
Amara-kosha then already pub- eleventh century. A Pdli redaction 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke of the Amara-kosha bv Moggall^na 
(1808) and of Loiseleur Deelong- belongs to the close of the twelfth 
champs (Paris, 1839, 1845), ▼arioos century ; see /. 5«r., it 330. 
new ones have since been added in 5V>r the literature of these see 
India. Of other vocabularies wo ^e«tergaaid's preface to hia' ex- 
may mention the editions, by Boht- cellent Madice» LingucB SanseritcB 
lingk and Bieu (1847) of Heoift- (Bonn, 1841). 
Chandra's Ahhidhdna- cfiintdma^h + Seo Holtzmann, op. eit.^ p. ly. 



Xastty. 83 a t^xrd P p tie science of fe^^ ' 

toatise ascribed to Pifig»«; evea an^ t ^ P- ^3). The 
the Yeda itself, however ]i^^^ Pjeara as an appendage 



position, specifying as it doeg ^j, ^ it has to such _ 
metres, such as were pnlj osed in T^^' highly elaborated 

The tradition which idenfafies Piagaj!^'-.?"^/^^®- ?: ^^' 
author of the Mahabhaahya and^ ^* Patemjah, the 
answer for itself ; for us there e:^«f!r® Yoga-Sdstra. must 
accepting it.^" The other existSoTl ^° <'*^"* '^^^^ ^"^ 
likewise all modem : they superE-T^*^®*® °^ ™*'^ "® 
works ; and the same is the case j **^ tb® ?^°^ ancient 
the writings on poetics and rhet^*? *^ «^"^ degree, with 
^dstra of Bharata, which is ohlt^' ^^ **^® AlamMra^ 
authority on these subjects onlv 7^ °*^d «« th« leading 
would seem to have survived alnT® *e^ quoted passages 
commentary,* the work ^as itsplf u ^8^, acootdmgU> one 
Agni-Pumiia. A. W. Von i?i ^^* ^ extract from the 

preserved in Paris, of the sSk v"'iPeafe of a T'^Y^Se 
work on this subject, aa dSn |^**'3^«», »»«*^*Vr^S 
this, if correct, would nat^^l/^fc ^9. U, >-^JLf il^- 
ance for the age of the WorSl^ ^ **^ the b^g^**, T^ori 
I am firmly perauaded that *i- 2^ quoted- ^^^* I mis- 
take or nusunderstanding ^f „!^*f ^ent ^^^^^y^^^V^ 
with which I have had ° • ™' the oldes* "^ t«iDg **^' 

' * the dr»»? 




composed to^JV. ^ ^<n, ,874, ^ ^«^« 631. '». 'iS W^-^*^^^ ^ 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difl&cult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — ^For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindii mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.*** 



We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more imme- 



^^ Dap^iii's Kdvyddarkk, of the example, adopted the Yaidarbha-riti; 

sixth century, and Dbanaifgaya's see Biihler, Vikram^ka-char., i. 9. 

Daia-nApa, of the middle of the tenth — Ydmana's Kdvydlaiiikdra'VfiUi has 

centary, have been published in the lately been edited by Cappeller (Jena, 

BiU. IndicOf the former edited by 1875), and belongs, he thinks, to the 

Premacbandra Tarkavdg;lia (1863), twelfth century. Mammata'siTdvyo- 

the latter by Hall (1865). From prakdia, several times published in 

these we learn, amongst other things, India, belongs, in Btlhler's opinion, 

the very important fact that in to the same date, since Mamma^a, 

Da94>t^*B day two definite, provin- according to Hall (Introd. to Vdsava., 

cially distinguished, varieties of p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 

style (riti) were already recognised, the author of the Naishadhija ; see 

namely, the Oau4a style and the BVMler in Joum, Bomb. Br. R. A. S., 

Vaidarbha style, to which in course x. 37, my /. Str,, i. 356, and my Essay 

of time four others, the PdHchdlif on Hula's Sapta-i^taka, p. 11. C£ 

Zdfif Avantikd, and Mdgadhi, were here also Aufrecht's account of the 

added ; cf. my Essay on the Rdm^- Sarasvati - ka^fh^bhara^a (note 220 

vai^a, p. 76, and /. St., xiv. 65 ff. above). — A rich accession to the 

^^a passes for the special repre- Alaijik^ra literature also will result 

sentative of the Paftcbila style ; see from Buhler's journey to Kashmir : 

Aufrecht in Z. D. M. O., xxvii. 93 ; the works range from the ninth to 

whereas the E^mira Bilhai^a, for the thirteenth century. 



diately gave 'i^f „'° of "^^"Plical „ , '" 

earUeat one. is that of an eternai*^^ recognisable ai the 
into which order and aystem Z Matter, a chaotic mass 
-whether— and here we have tw^. gradually introduced' 
which has its intrinsic warrant Qiatinct views, each of 
liave been early opposed to each'^'^ which must therefore 
indwelling capacity of develonn? °'^®'' — ^^ virtue of an 
without, whereby of counie ^ i?*- °^ ^^ impulse from 
outside of this chaotic m^^ ,• ^bje "^ " 



esistibiT 



point reached, the idea is the ^ *-P*' postulated. This 
regard this Being, whence the i^ * ^ery natural one to 
and more exalted than tj,^ nrirn'^'^'^e proceeds, as higher 
and, as speculation advances tV *^ chaotic matter itself ; 
to sink to a more and mn™ .P*"ilnary matter continues 
length its very existence n ^"^ °^dinafce poaition, till at 
will of this Being, and o P?.^^ aa dpoeudent upon the 
The steps of this gradatjf "^^ ^^^a of a creation axises 
tolerable distinctness i^ ?^°^*y actualh^ b© follo^«* "^ 
ancient portions the tTI. "^ "Vedi,. + "*« In tbe more 
worlds wf re but •fiied^?*^^^ ^^^^y^h^^ stiU iB that the 
the aid of the "i«(rrVH^^°g«<i^Jlw^i «^^^^ f^'S 
universe is ^-Vl^Z)^\^/-^ C"t 1;armoBy^^tl 
developed of their "''."oljat a 1„* «*-«ee ^^ ^°^^ ig 
.m,e £, „„, the S""^. ■e4J?„^',«*;*cre»tioJ. *'„ 

Olid more ttati5c,.„P *"*"« Beioi. ,' ^ceived »= " „ 
means ot comr^ "*«« and mS " ""Sfl so t^^'.^J. 

■-; ^___^J|« sjstemstismg Whom spC^^^lf;^,,,— - 

M~ o' U,."*!* r« it, «t»bl"i. «^ !7««5IU-W>.„„iWa->3m 
H erjy* beWg to KJiafr-ff " » 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with tlie result of 
producing greater confusion. We have tb.iis three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world that of its 

* development/ that of its * arrangement,' axid that of it^ 
' creation/ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of developmont requires an * arranger ' also ; they ar^ 
however, suflSciently distinguished by the circumstaue^ 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pj-^^ 
duction of tlxe capacity of development residing in primai^ 
»4-4-A« * in hVte latter, on tVip. mnfrmTrD- oa ov^ independc^ 



starts genera" 



be no longer al^ne, the expression of which desire is imtv.^ 
diately foUowed by the emanation itself. Either it J^^- 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in c^iT ^ 
nection with ^hom, by a process of begetting,* he tVT^- 
accompUshes the further work of creation ; or it is ^^n 
breath of life tnat tirst of all emanates, and in its t/^l^e 
produces all the rest ; or agam, the mere expression o^ ^^x> 
desire itseK involves creation, v&ck or speech here aprv ^J^q 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceiv^^^K 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world i^^ ii, 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this eman^ ^Tu 
theory.— It \ impossible at present to attempt ev^^ioi, 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of these ^^ a^ 
different theories mto complete philosophical syst^ ''^ee 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads must first be thoro^i ^s • 
studied. Nor until this has been done wiU it be pa SW 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings off^^^bie 
philosophy any connection with Hindd speculation rT^^^eJt 
established— with reference to the five elements x^^^ ^e 
ticular,t a point which for the present is doubtfiTi ^^"^ 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons ^*/. J 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the e v • .^^^ 
text-books (SAtras) of the Hindii philosophical syste *^^^*^ 

♦ By incest therefore : the story vL 18 ff. [Cf. xnj review of q 

in Megasthenes of the incest of the ter*B book, Ariatotda* i/w ^^^U« 

Indian Herakles with his daughter eine Toekterder SdnihyaUl^^'^^^^^ 

refers to this. <?««^. ^^., 1874, p. 294.] ^^'^lU. 

f And the doctrine of metempsj- ** Cf.Coweli'snotetoCoIeK 

chosis ! J^ite. -Ew., i. 354. « The sS?^^®'« 

Z See Max Miiller in Z, D. M. G,, we have them cannot be th* ^^ *« 



«-*»,. theory ,^ta^««. up . '5«^.?PPe.« 



to be the 



basis of the universe, ojt of which^^^T^^ "^^^^ ^ tie 
sive stages evolved. The woitj ^ J^f ^^^^ ^ ^7 succes- 
in the later TJpanishads ; f While iT^^^^* ^^^ ^^c^™ fi«t 
and Brahmanas the doctrines aft^ ^^ earlier Upanishads 
Sdmkhya system stiU appear i^ f^^ards belonging to the 
with doctrines of opposite tender/^^^^^^® combination 
with these under the equivalent d ^^' ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ B^^ong 
{J man, speculation), AdeSa f^^^^S^^tiom of Minvdnsd 
ting), &c. I am especially induc^i^^^^^®)' '^^^^wA^irf (sit- 
as the oldest of the existing syste^ *^ regard the Samkhya 
who are mentioned as its leadin<> ^^ *'^® Jiames of those 
PanchaiSikha, and Asuri. j^e 1^ ^^pJ^esentatives : Kapila, 



occurs 
an 



very frequently in the l^taDath t.^' these names occ 
important authority for saorlfi/!; i*^^hmai?a as that of «- 

also in the lists of teacherq 0^^+ • ^^^Ual and the like, and 
- J^^^^^ont^^ j^«Jj^^^ ^o^t (namely, 

form of the doctrines of the s»»r~~^ Z ■ ' ,., .' " 

■chooU. They are rather a ,!!®'?' K. M. R,^ . B»rth. St. Hil»«re. 

tulation of » sericB of Preced&P'" '« the M^^f^i^*^^ *^« ^°^- 

TolopmentB which ha/gonl'"« ««- P«ndU^- I'^^^xi iaxV>^''\tl\ 

•OnlytwoofthemhaTethn.* »« ——^^" •'•—«'»" ot *** ° _;»». 

aredin India ; but of the -Ss:.**"*!! 



• Onlytwoof themhaTethn,"^; »w no» ir*lSl«ii<« «>* *^5.ct t^"* 

pearedin India ; but of the J215?*'*P- of all thi*.P**SSi»«. **>K*>!f ^ree 

oommentarylhaTonotvef^^**'* of th^?*V"» *«rfS»o'» '^Hw«'- 

to aee a copy, only the Lu^«> able alaoiif* '" "^ *h* *»***^rB*I- 

Nyiya-SAtra i« knoVnT^'"' <>* the !^ f*"'*"'? 5^h»ra. *» * i4v»r»- 

wSofe of these t«xte^ ^ »«• The aS^?^ »' ***'^aitc«3l *^a B^W's 

being edited in m^* at present ^J^^l-f>jJk^r», ffJ^H^- 

Untyne, with En»,S'*y ^' B»l- Bi^Zl ^'^^^^S^e* *" 

[These editions. 3"* translation ^Aa '^P*'**' _^ ^ atharvw. 

extend to all k •<**«« V^TTt +,Of theTa»***i?i:ent.*» ^ririti. 

,Mra being **»« 8iT^J««^i!5; S.*'«o in «.e f o'*^* »^»f iXia 

unfortnnatelv^^ «oinl. ^o'lo*** v?» ^.v'«««w«l« it* f^^ot^'yf'Vy 

each hare aDn***'? a f*'*»>^My 5 ^»* ?«»«* ohacnro »* to»^« ^^"'•nK 

"'In th5^»tr44V«»attJlif«o* *««t:«^itB *»f^ A d«*^Si»e of 

accompanied!??:* f.^'tJoi. . ^'*" 'S,^"««!«tioi» '*^IZ y®***!*" «« ?«•»- 
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as diacipVe ol Yajnavalkya, and as only- one or s few gene- 
rationa pTior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardJy be 
uncounected -witli the Kapya Patamcliala whom we find 
mentioned in the YajnavalMya-kanti a of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka aa a zealous representative of the Erahmanical 
learning. Kapila, too— what is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authora o£ Siltraa— was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the SvetaSvataropanishad.* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism*" 
— the legends of vrhich, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Panchafiikha as long anterior to Buddha — 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded aa the oldest.*** The question aa to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
3f the Samkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, iSvara-Kjishna and Gaurlapada : the 
former (according to Colebrooke,L 103) is expressly stated 

<■ InlhelnTOcationB of the Pilps eipUnstioa of thie, wUgd he m* 

,hich(Bee»l)oy«,pp.S5.S6)f'>'?>I*« thM tha exiitinjt Sfitwa of Kapil» 

„f ihB ordimn coremoni"!. Kapila, we of later dste, posterior, not 

Cr mchriikha («d;riththe.i. -nUrior to Buddha." *!)„ the.oh- 

. Vodha or Bo4h»>. uo'fo™'? <"=- J"'' '^^^. «eo epecially I. St.. ii'- 

eoLTAtJho^.ir.S.l-.P'''^ '"'»'?'■ 132. '33- . 

rhilw(.phicalfl&U«, &•!- J^fa" too ^"^ (Sla*Afi-(a„(^, explained l>y 
'^^l^ that the for'oer are more the comm. as XdpOa-Sti^ra) BPW'" 
*fU This relate*. BMord.ngtoW.l- and th»r Aflgw, bat In another 
™ tolhBOo™'n""''/,°L. . P,""^* ""= "'WO Kiril, -noein 
™eiulpropoBiti''.^ofl;oth.nr«gimi along with it, the onl^o her&■ 
t?ple. of thingB, and the final extme- ing the Balae«ija Vaiieahika) <T1>« 
■ ?«■• (Wilwn, ^'^^' "■ W^'.*?- ?,'^" ■" "I'ieh thej are liven i" 
'Ct.V I" "PP"*'^'"" to th„,,ti. Bal.e.i,a, Buddha -^^, ^^"iln, 
Ji^e MaxMttUerexpres-ljdemeaanr Loply.t*, Satthi-tanta.) " So^o in 

dtlrr."-"" -^'^^^^^^^ ^iri^aTteTCkhA" t^jL*^ 
SdtC'"^ Buddhi-t ^elaphjaic. Vaife.hita ia f^^eri^^Tfi^' ^Z 
tdh^fi-^ » German Wor^op. 1. my paper On the Bha^^i'tr;! the 

diaiely afterward* giTW Uie correct 



lopment ol it, is the Y^ system '?i=f » '"rtier deve- 
Mme describes him M m al] p,^ "'^towjali a. ^j"™ 
the Kapy. Pataipchala of the Vrt^^ ' <f«c„d.Trf 
with him C' R""'' \ "a) ri; ™ , 'J'"''"- AIon» 
authority of the Satapath8-B,4jj«Jnavaltya, the leadioS 
main originator of the Yoga doctHi, ' " "^^^ regarded as a 
writings* ■Whether Pataipjalj j. , ' '»'' "^ only in later 
to be identified with the 

"• Tho Sfitnw of Kapili, the m. ^ 

called SA,fiihya-prav«tAa«a,^n now > aa an illnatntiDTi 

t"!"f '1'k7v"k ''• °Z'S^ " 'J <alniC" " S 

Vijniaa-bhikaba in the BM. /„j r c^ .,,' _, 

edM br Hall (.854-56) , a t^ Si^'^Sfu 

UUen b, B.lU„l,ne alje .pp,^j „ eiled SJS|/S 

In He «m. .er.e^ iM^-Sj- In »), ,111, ^So. 

hu prtface to tho a Prtr., aa ^^n imenta,j npon it, 

." S "'!■ ?'•'»?' ■°"" '^ late, rllh tian.latlon, to 

J, hi. edition oj ;^V"/l»a-bhik,l, J' ..It bj BaUantjne 

«l^^ i™. Hall p,„ a ,p^? ' . tie'aeeend ball 

aoeonnt, irith whicb, howeTer. l,'?' '„ja Hea. a8-«S. 

hlmaelf br no meana aatiaSed {aJZl . j= ,!.»■ Matrin — 

oIKapiUa--^ *•- i— < -^»l J. with F»l»>W«l'>s 

gird. Ihe E pwmi^/''* rel»tio»,*^i?^.'i.l.V'»a 

mndtheree Wq U "? « «".' 

5ionM oWi U^.^l ?'*>■. AbV- 

TiTar.kri"'' Si?. ^*''»> •£ ^*-Tr 

»ff«teith '/?L Accori '»B^^ 

too (Cole th\'|'?^h« -.o^J^^^o^urw^ 

r^f ). «l JJ! '!"«. Which i« -"■^ltobi«''« '»' 

il«lf"<u v. >y<nn written by -^ 

the Siiltaa, on a:"" *«rlita.".r""v,"ii"" "".^^athbed -^-^ t-««'olttl''^.u 

,v-f ^:,tu? r^s s 'te/x ;5d-.^iti-^-,-"l-^£'bi% 

fr. 32, ri. & It appear,, \t all "'fvjo.*- ^*^ '^v, 

fri. *) are TOn.vS5,"lif*" ^ tH* IT"*, 

name. Aa » P"""*"! impta*^*^ = cttDcy ■■ /" ,, 

eppoainyofi „! teligioua m»«»'iJ^ort»","4Si 

j^lh«TopanUWde»-_"^^ t^^ ^^^ 
gDowo taea p. i6,3 ^^ " 
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author of the Mahabhishya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yogd in the sense of ' union with the 
Supreme Being/ ' absorption therein by virtue of medita 
tion/ first occurs in the later Upanishads, especiaUj in the 
tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and in the KithakoT 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself eaunciateA*** 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon ^ 
dualism, that is, upon the * arrangement' theory of the 
universe ; in this Bense, however, that in the Kathakopani 
shad at least, pu/rasha, primeval soul, is conceived as exist^ 
ing prior to avyaJeta, prunordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the ynahAn dtmd, or spirit of life 
is evolved. For the ij^st, its special connection with the 
Samkhya system is swU, in its details, somewhat obscure 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ' Sainkhya- Yoga/ generally as a com- 
pouni Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confoimding of their purusha, Uoara with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Rudra and Kiishiti 
as may be gathered firom the Sve^vataropanishad,^ the' 
Bhagavad-gftd, and many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Maha-Bhdrata.* One very peculiar side of the Yo^a 

valkya-Smriti, iii. no, Y. dewribea of view of literary ehronoloffv no 
bimaelf OBtenaiWy u the author of forcible objection can be brouKht 
the Aravyakaw 'roll** of the Toga- against thia ; some of the poi^ 

Sistra.} , • . .» TT y^* "^^ax^ he urges are not without 

»• It i« in these and similar Upa- importance ; but on the whole he 

nishads, as also m Manu's Dharma- has greatly over-estimated the scope 

d^tra (cf. Johantgen's Essay on the of his argument : the question m 

Law-Book of Hanu, 1863), thai we still mbjudtee, 

have to look for the earliest germs • More particularly with resanl 

and records of the atheistic Stfipkhya to the Bhrfgavata, PtfhchanlteL and 

and the deistic Yoga systema. Pd^upata doctrines. [A Stitra of 

a»* In my paper on the SvettfAvA- the Pdlicharitra school, that, namelv 

taropanishad I had to leave the pomt of S^^ilya (ed. by Ballantyne in the 

undetermined whether, for the £Ud. JncUeOf i86i), is apparently 

period to which this work belongs, mentioned by Saqikara, Vedinta-S. 

and specially as regards the mono- Bh. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly* 

theistic Yoga system it embodies, an upon the Bhagavad-gitiC, and lays 

acquaintance with the corresponding special stress upon faith in the Su- 

doctrines of Christianity is to be premeBeing {hhaktir Uvart) ; see on it 

assumed or not ; see /. Si^ i 423. Cowell's note in Colebrooke's itftse: 

Lorinser, on the other hand, in big ^M.,i-438. Onthedevelopmentof the 

translation of the Bhagavad-git^ doctrine of Ihakti, Wilson surmisea 

(Breslau, i36g), anreaervedly |^^ CShristian conceptions to have had 

sumes such an aequstiotance in the ^™® influence ; see my paper on the 

case oi this poem. From the point ^°^- "^^P* ^P*' PP* ^77. 360. The 



develop^ ^ ^Sit^ci.'r-" tie r^ S«''«'""'"J/ 
the onward ^^^S,i, sh.^ P^mm^^^°i"^: that ii, 

a. lite, -'^^if^^T^ aik?'*''°a^' S""^""""""!. Md 

head i. Bought «°.°^ "'Wnei T^.h™ ?''Preme God- 
espeeMly m ^e •At'^oP'Uiihadf "" =P«= Poem., tot 
force : Piuini "». «f ?"'« the folT' ?' ™?»mter it u, MI 
The moat flom-ishiiig epoch „, '"''S ■"** '^'™ ?"»•»• 
longs most probably to the tnt =?WthTa-Tog« be- 

influence it exercised upon the d "^ntunea of our era. the 
in Asia Minor being anmistttlT^O^^^'^P"^®^*' °^ ^''losticism 
through this channel and aft^^* > '^^^'^ further, both 
an important influence upon thn *"^^ directly also, it had 
sophy* AlWrdni trauslited P .^""^ " ""^ ^™ P*^"" 
at the beginning ot the eleventh'^^^J'^'^ ^°^^ ™^ Arabic 
appear, the aiinfchy&.STitra.t ^i^^otury, aad also, it would 
have as to the contents of Siefw °^Sb the information we 
with the Sanskrit origingj^ *or]j8 does not harmomae 

The doctrines of the tw^' if/_ , 
reduced to their present „.. ^**«i» appear "> '"''"' ^^ 
thM, those of the SanSL,? ^°'« aiape at a later penod 
req»ctive names, iVthTrJ' ' ? Jad^^^iodicatBd by tta« 
thsi^in the caseof S^'i!«°faeilZ^Jfto<»<'="S 
purpce of both MfnS? F'!"^^^^mS- ^He e«|«X 

and accord withla^^ °r «™d reT.IatioI'.>^*"„ SSti™ 
form the subject of the -Ri '' ^«Mpta rel»t>?g J? ^ ^ 
styled Xiirma - Jfj™ .^"a-M(maiS ^toi* "* ,Si>6 tba 
eience of fte elS^'-.^We^^^ee regatto« ^^ 

__^<i pnaoiple and its ^' 



>S44, pp "," in II ., S^'Stok^y*! oo"™*f„oltl>" 




A>^«'-' '**'''' 
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universe form the subject of the Uttara-Mimaftsa, which 
is hence also designated Brahma -Mimdnsd, ^drtrdka- 
Mimdnsd (' doctrine of embodied spirit '), or also Veddnta 
f end of the Veda '\ The term ' Mfmafisa ' originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later,*" as is probably the case also with ' Ve- 
danta/ a word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the EdtheJco- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karrrui-Mirndnsd'S'&tra is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Samaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any bint of his name.* Still, of the teachers who 



'^ In the Mahdbh^hya, mimdn'^ gbuY., i8. 32, 33). The special re- 

aaha, according to Eaiya^, is to be lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 

taken in the sense of mimdnidm appears also from the statements in 

adhite ; and as the term also occurs the Rig«G|ihya8 (see note 49 above), 

therein contradistinction to auliAilMS^ which agree with Visb^u-Pur., iii. 

it might, in point of fact, refer to the 4. 8, 9. Indeed, the Charana-vytiba 

subject of the P6rva-Mimi&8iL Still specifies a Jaiminiya recension of 

the proper word here for one speoi- tbe Sdman ; and this recension ap- 

ally devoted to such studies would pears to be still in existence (see 

rather seem to be ydjniha; see /. note 60 above). In the Pravara 

8t.f xiii. 455, 466. section of the Aival.-drauta-S., zii. 

* With the exception of two 10, the Jaiminis are classed as be- 
probably interpolated passages in longing to the Bhfigus. — All this, 
the Gfihya-Stitras of the Rik (see however, does not afford us any 
pp. 56-58). — Nor is there anything direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
bearing on it in the Ga^apd^ha of mini above, whose work, besides, 
Pdnini— of which, indeed, for the is properly more related to the 
present, only a negative use can be Tajur- than to the Sdma-Yeda. 
made, and even this only with pro- According to the Pa&chatantra, the 
per caution. But as the word is ir- 'Mimdns^kfit' Jaimini was Idlled 
regularly formed (from Jeman we by an elephant — ^a statement which, 
should expect Jaimani), this circum- considering the antiquity of this 
stance may here, perhaps, carry some work, is always of some value ; al- 
weight. [Apparently it is not found though, on the other hand, unfortun- 
in the Mahdbhdshya either ; see /. ately, in consequence of the many 
Stf xiii. 455. On the other hand, the changes its text has undergone, we 
name Jaimini occurs in the concluding have no guarantee that this parti- 
vania of the Sdma-vidhdna-Brdhm. cular notice formed part of the orig- 
(v./. /5e.,iv. 377), and here the bearer inal text which found its way to 
of it is described as the disciple of Persia in the sixth century (cf. /. SL, 
Vydsa Pdrdiiarya, and preceptor of a viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
Paushpindya, which answers exactly logical (Jdtaka) treatise which goes 
to the statement in the Vishi|^u-Pur., by the name of Jaimini-Stltra ; see 
iii. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the VaJUd. of Shr. MSS, N, W. Pro. 
teacher of Pauahpiipji (cf. also Ra- (1874), pp. 508, 510, 514, 532.] 



are dted in t^ ixxMl^l^ B^darf P.^ ''' 



by no means foUows from the iQpr?^ ; but it 
Ms Slitra is older than the Siitra of t ? • • ^®^® ***^ 
may the name, as a patronymic * Jaimim ; for not only 
persons besides, but in the Siitra of ^^® designated other 
the case is exactly reversed, and r^^® Brahma-MlmiAsa 
mentioned there. All that resnlha ^^^ ^ ^ *^™ ^ 
from the fact of each Sxitra fre ^tsl this, as weU as 
reputed author, is rather that thes ^^^^^^^^ citing its own 
composed by these teachers them ^ ^^^^^ were not really 
respective schools.t The name If- ^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
found " va Panini," as has recenn ^^^7^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^® 
serted^ but ovly in. the qavin aJi^ ^^en erroneously as- 
sure authority for the pres^;,;^ ('^ to -p&nixd, not a very 
the Jaimim-Siitra we have riTT.® heading expounders of 
and, after him, of Kunxari]^ ^entioxi of ^abara-svamm,^ 
to have flourished prior to^^^'J^Wa; 266* ^ latter is said 
; — — -__.__^^Jnkara.§ 

«» In the passage in questio^^TT 
7. 37) ought we not to read T rf ^^^* 
kdyana? This is the name T^^*" 
teacher 'who is several tiin«»ft * 

tioned in the Sdma-S^tnuT ^®^- 
St., iv. 384. 373— The I *^^ ^• 
mention of Buddha in i ^^PP^rent 
tVia-idslrdt) is oiily |^^: ^- 33 (6wd- 
the word * buddlia * k ^^^^ • We 
TS?^7.^^*^^^^ >rit>r*? nothing 



^ara.§ 

53;> With th« fA^e ^* •'^^ oi p^°^^ 
ration in the 5t»«- ^ *T«k 0>e^^Tt 



9?^U^ to o"*^ 



•> v> 



'^Sy> 



- T— •> and 
tion la gi^^„ 1^^ 

Catalofivg, p. 24-r »- 
'TautAtitas inenlii*^ 
gftT^a-daHaua-satr' 
§ ^ee Colehroo 

^^% Bome doubt « 






2^2 -^ANSKI^IT LITER A TURK. 

The Brdh'mct^JSMra ♦ belongs, as we have jusfc seen, to 
Badariyana. The notion that creation ia but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Real, bnt 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. He 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, hj bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Samkhya, or 
atheistic, the Toga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &c. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Siitra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in which we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprung. The teachers' names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
the ^rauta-Siitras ; for example, Almarathya in A^valdya- 
na ; t Badari, Karshnajini and Kdiakritsni in Katyayana 
[see above, p. 1 39], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittiriya- 
PratiiSakhyjL The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Siitra.^^ The mention of Jaimini and of 
Badarayana himself has been already touched upon. — 
Windischmann in his excellent "iSamkara" (Bonn, 1832) 

not have belonged to him originally example of the new Kalpas, in con- 
perhaps T [According to Cowell, tradistlDction to the earlier ones, 
note to Colebrooke*8 MUc. Ess., i. and so is regarded as of the same 
323, there actually occur in Saqikara age with Pdnini. If, as is likely, 
"allusions to Kumdrila-bha^ta, if the scholiast* took this illustration 
no direct mention of him ; " the from the Mabdbhdshya [but this is 
title bhaffa belongs quite specially not the case; v. /. St., xiii. accI. 




Bha^^-Bhdskara-Mi^ra and Bha^^ot- Audulomi in the gana * Bdhu ; ' Kfish- 

pala, and therefore is not by any ndjina in the ganas ' Tika ' and ' Upa- 

means 'tolerably modem.'] ka;* in the latter also E[d4ak|it8na. 

• This name itself occurs in the The Gai^a-pd^ha, however, is a most 

Bbagavad-gitd, xiii. 4, but here it uncertain authority, and for PlEpini's 

may be taken as an appellative rather time without weight, 
than as a proper name. '^ It is found in the Mahdbbdsfaya 

+ We have already seen (p. 53) also, on Pdnini, iv. i. 85, 78; see 

that the Afimarathal^ Kalpal) is in- /. St., xiii. 415. 
stanced by Pdi^ini's scholiast as an 



has attempted ^^/f^^f «l8o^v'^« age of th. ,, ' "'^ 

whence, too, the ^^fSiiS?'^ ^ exnS)^ x^ °^ ^J^ 
Siitra. Now. in the ^^^^vi\^l^^^ styled v/asa- 
celebrated Ved^^ta ?T^^^^^^£:i^'^Vhy of the 
by one of his disciples— y© ^^^^ Ja^ara reputed to be 
mann. p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. j^ . .^^ stated (see Windisch- 
of the father of Suka, one of v^ho ' 7^^^ ^^ *^e °ame 




Samk 



A.D, But the point must remain f ' oetyfe&o^ 400 and 500 
mined,* since it is open to queof^* ^^ present undeter- 
ought really to be identified ^- ^ whether this Vyasa 
though this appears to me at left*!**^ Vy»sa Badarayana, 
^st Veiy probable,^ 

»" See now in Aofreoht'a Cola. 

logui, p. iSS", the pa88a«?e in q^ ??• »«>cl Hfloas, **»• Chinese aod 

tion from Midhara'a (!) Saxr^l^ Hua,. mpae, 

vijaya, v. 5 (rather T. 105, accoi^: -r. to *».- meantime, the name 

to ired. of the work pihl^^'^S ^»r<y««^" ^Iv i^o^ to occur. 

Bombay in 1864 with Dh^^!^ *» *'«»i<^«^ £*,?« o^°8 •«»**««* W 

.6ri> ^nimentary), and ^P»t»- Sima-^.S "'"^r. ; -» fi^t »;: 



2,7". the same Btatemeatrg^P- 377 5 VoftT^be'bea^ f^j^^t- 

another work. The 8amkar«..Jr*>'n Pearg ajT *v J? ^iol« o* ^TT^Tirfr 

3. 32. mentiona tWT"*-S4tra, iy ?' " ^«o cited »»? *f ,„ A B^^J u re- 

time of the tranaiti'!?5*yan» at the fen^""""*^ ^e, »« ,5Wog««' ^j 

to the Dvdpara t-jl'** trom the KaU eo^ *° ' ""^^^cUt <-<^*^» <l"»*** 

f«>tofhiBSotaf?*'«.dfro«lh^ S ii,^^**i^» P"^'ra««»*- 

Sdtra, WinS- ''Of of <lv*" \7i^ ?**^*<««,* and, J^^ta. , P- 5* .^.Tbe 

and juBtJy, ">«5h^°* the Bn*"*" P>J»f. to'Brib.'gJ^Sr "^"it;^*-^ 

*»•« *^o Pe^'^ iu^? .«^Bdude^ hibvui 3„4 ^'^^*:S<itr^ i^ 






episode in ■'^ l»^ «>f ^,l« expf*7»i- W?* N4T4ya»^.^_a,.\».t>i?" °L «»»»«■ 
ciear iroa, V**^^*^!^^). tint *Z.e ^- ^' Banerje*- »*oX»A:y o'^* ^^ 

^00*»W^ »^ appeared ^i870> ' 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Siitras of Elanada and Gotaina. appear to rauk 
last. Bixt this by no means indicates tliat these Iogi(»^ 
inquiries are themselves of later origin— on. the cont^^Jjr 

the other Siitras almost uniformly begin ^viritli such ^^» 

merely that the formal development of logic into two pv^^* 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. N'e^^ 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; eaclT^ *^^t 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, buil*. ^^'' 
however, npon a purely dialectical method. But ^^ ^p 
little has been done to elucidate the points of diflTeT^ y^t 
between the two m this regard.^ The QAg}xi of the >L^^Oa 
is in both denved from atoms, which combine by tK^^l^ld 
of an arrangmg Power.«— Whether the name c^^ M]| 
n^&^vax. who are described by Strabo as cont^ tbJ 
dialecticians, la to be traced to the word x^mrfm, - ^tJo ,! 
as Lassen f^fPP^^If' ^^ doubtful. The woJd tarka ^ ><^ 

again, ^^.^^le^i^T^^^^' ^^^^^ ™^^^^' fr^^W' 
context, to be referred to the Samkhya doctrin^^ fk' 
should not be taken in the sense, Vhich at a late^^^. tl 
is its usual one, of ;iogic; In Maim too ^e II ^e,?.^ 

^^•> ^' ^}v'\^2^^>''^ '" '^^ traditional iSlip:^^^^^ 
iarUn stUI denotes 'one versed in the Mim&i^^\^W\/' 
Yet Manu ib also acquainted with logic as^ a ;j5c '4' 

' ' ' -O^^^iicfc 

MO In this respect. W in parti- edited, in the Bihl T^^ ^7^^^^^--^^ 

cular has done excellent service: in dar&tna of OoS^V^t'h*'^^ iT^ 

the copious notes to his translation mentery of Vrff-^5 JT tK^-^^Ta- 

of the Vai^eshika.Sfitm he has Brim in^ The eSf^:!?- C^^J ^^m* 

throughput spedal regard to this was aJcompa^f^j'^'^j:^^^ 

very point (in Z. D, M, Q., vols, mentary of Yi^JuryZ^ thL ^^^^S) 

xxif xxii. 1867, 1868). Before four boTks hive been ^ ^a >« 

him, Mtiller, with some of Ballan- Ballantyne in bis JS^^^^^a^!*^/^* 
tynes writings as a basis, had al- «•! ^l^^ tLli'^^J'^ ^^ 

ready taken the Fame hne (in vols, pecially developed arao^'M^^orj. ^^ 

VI. and vii. of the same Journal, and that in a infl+o^ ?*^ej-^®«- 

I8S2, 1853). The text of th; yet so, that tL^to^7*^'*''c ^^ 

Vaileshika-Stitras, with the com- the vital princinle ^^tter '"' 

mentary, called Upaskirs, of daip- to be in eternal inf,%!?. ^^ooceiv*'? 

kara-mi^ra, appeared in Bibl Ind. in tion ; see my Essav o« ^^ coiio- 

i860, l86i, edited, with a gloss of vati if the jiinw ^ ?J^^ Bb^^^ 

his own, by Jaya Ndrtlya^a Tarka- 236. We have a mvth'i '^^1 tS^" 

paBclijiiiana. In the Pan4it (Nos. plication of it in the af^ °^'^^ a^* 

32-69) there is a complete transla- a prajdpati Marichi • tZ i^^^^on ^2 
tion of both text and commentary 28s j^ Pdrask if /' *^i ij. 

by A. E. Gough.---Jaya Nirdya^a vidheyas tarkai cka rrda*.C**^aV 

has also since then (1864-65) is equivalent to artAatYW? ^' ^»vt-r 



'''^^ntu^ 



science. » well- OS. r^^^Jt ""fee ^''^"^''■^'■^-■t. ,,, 
which it teaches, thong* Ooj ?« je«d,„ „,„. ^ '« 

afterward, uana.1. -^"'"'■''Ob ."''f » thf «aL„ » o/ p™,, 
tiona on the subject' He j,"f "e nost ree»^ ■ "' ""s™ 
mtigdyaa (Pai?., ii. 1. 49J Wonjrf ""« «i«Ki»ti„ «»estig„. 
M antecedent to Piiuw:" tl," P^Uil tothe w„. " 'f«»«;o- 
occup in the text of Paoioi '?", »oni», iiowiS'" y"™ 
word hmla.!). but only i/','^ (which h^^'- '^'' «■>« 
system bears the name Va.Uai •.'^ scholiast t— kSj' . 
herent, aaaert that «**,, ■ p'^*'*«-,?,i<™, lei„,f S J/ 
atoms; the system of Gota„.'":BJaritv'i. ^Jlr ?,*''' 

tbe Vaiieshikas are freo,. ir '^ttcB *».of t^^ -» II- . 
in the Vedanta-Sitre^'"™% H^ 'SSact „f ?f? °^ 
where noticed, either iTTk 'f" Oot.S» L l" ^^"°'' 

ac J.OO ™.„>„*i t '°fe him .V ®^inta had these 'doc- 
as ha, recently beea asanj^^.thei, systematised form, 
.nveat,gaf„n.»'-p„, the^f t ,■« a%f„t still requiring 
~-_™ • 'hsae two systems are at 



* 6; Uax HUIIer, / ^ 
which ' ' ' 



m «TOn expreiwl, tt-«,*W tha^ f""?* '» l^^t>3» ^ ^°^-, time, 
a.«fiaaa o, «, Q^ '. "Olllfl i. the «»y tasn „„♦- ::» X 9 ^^"'li the •>»**' 
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present, and have been for a long time past» those most lit 
favour in India ; and it would a]bo appeax Ihat among the 
phOosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerouslj represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which -won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the -whole are 
regarded as orthodox — ^however slight is the title of the 
sA^khya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — ^^^ have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas,** Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra ; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 

We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences.* We have 
already seen (pp. 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times; and we 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, zo) ^ ^ 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisma 
and to the various phases of the moon itself.**^ Th^ ^^* 
cumstance that the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 ^^ ^^^ 




so did Vdchaflpati - milra in the A Bh|[guri appears amoti ^^^ 

tenth, and Udayana, the author of teachen cited in tK* n^\^^A3 tx. 

the Kusumdfijali, in the twelfth The LoWyataa •«? r'^*^***^«>Ji^e 

century ; see alao CoweU's note to bj the Buddhial!rw!.!Jl ^^^J*t!^ 

Colebrooke'B ifuc. ^«#., i. 282. Gafi- as Southern .^1*^™^*^ wT 

ge^'s Nydya-chiutdina^i, the most la hanne LoL ^' ^^™®'"» ^m^ ^ 

important work of the later Nytfya Jainas. tooi4«i?'*v^ ^7^' ^Pt^ 

literature, is also placed in the with fotya- r/oL^^T T^"^ 0!^ 

twelfth century ; see Z. D. M. (?., see above, notT^^OnT^ed^ 




^^J^: ., r: " datart%E?l!°SJ?.^-«o, 



» In the Mabdbhdshya there is all of an ertreU^;^n/r'^ 
mention of a '^vatnikd BUguH description • see / ?.-^ ''''^ ''aly! 
loUifotiuyar see /. St., xiiL 343. ^ ' ^ ^' ^^- '^- I58 AT. ' 



ASTRONOMY: THE z^UNAR AS:r^^,^^^ 

bXalreeably to what has just been stated^wl ,a,"^^^^^^^ 
rxn^i^e that this computation proceeded np^ntTe^^:^^ 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rathe? LsuZ 
it to have been based upon thje phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
quennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty earJy 
date must be assigned, since the latter ia mentioned in the 
Rik-Samhita. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon's phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity ^^ — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of ^^® Vedic period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Y^S^ system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindii di^^^^^^ ^^ ^^® moon's path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eig^^) l^^^^r mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot C'^oicmal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
^"^sen, I, AK, i. 74^ ^O* can hardly be admitted."* 
Notwithstanding tb^ accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equ^^y well be the case, and the system 
might possibly hav-o been introduced into China through 
the medium of Budclhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisms — commencing 
with -firt^^fcd— precisely as we find it among the Chinese.«» 



^^^ diaputestbia origin in his 
fsaay, Die Lehre. von den tner WeltctU 
tern(iS6o, Tubingen). 

On the queEtions dealt with 
m what follows, a special discussion 
was raised >>etween J. B. Biot, njy- 
»e f, and Whitney, in which A. S*^- 
aUlot, Steinachneider, B. Burgess 
and Max Miiller also took part. Cf* 
tije Journal des Savants for 1859, and 
Blots poathumous IStudes tur Va»^ 
tronomi^ Jntiietine et Chinoise (1862)- 
my two pa.per8, £>U Vtdiscken Nach. 
TKhten von tien Nakakatra (i860 
1862), as also 7. Str., \l 172, 173' 
/. ^«., ix. 4.24 «f. (1865), X. 213 ff* 
(1866) ; TVhitney in Joum. Am. Or 
Soe., vols. vi. and viii. (i860, 1864, 
1865); Surgreas, t6id.; Steinsebnei- 
der in ^. T>. M, a., xviiL (1863) . 
MiUler in I*ref . to ▼ol. iv. of his edi- 
tion of tlio Rik (1862); S^daiot^ 



CourUs Ohservaiions wr quelques 
J: •4m A* VHistoire de VAstronomte 

^ ^Vvol of h\B Oriental and Lin^ 
secona 'f** r\ /,Q7A^. To the views 

expreBBeoaw ixiclines to- 

adhere ; Whit«ey,^JJ^^ ^^ cbaldwa 
wards ^^l^' Ix.^ mother - country 
having ^^]^^ ox^e ciTCun»tance 
of the systeDO, ^.^^ especial 

amongst others. ^ ^,^.^^i,,dia,and 

force. vi2.,tbf^^^^^^;;c\Be\y ^^^^ ^^ 
Babylon we ^^T^igth ol the longest 

accounts of *^^^« sUtetneuU, ^•S-^^T' 
day; whiU* ^^ 0^ tVi\B Vvead, exhv- 

the Bundeh^«^-^^^^e ; b-^^^^^^^C 
bit a total di^^'^£!3,e Studien, p. lOSV 

been connr^^^^ft^^^ Ch^^Ai^C.AW 



commences 
autumnal ecj. 



5^js;44v>*. 
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To me, however, the moat probable view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldsean origin, and that from the Chal- 
daeans they passed to the Hindiis as well as to the Chinese. 
For the JIWD of the Book of Kings, and the rt"T^O of the 
Book of Job,*'^ which the BiblicjJ. commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjU^, ' man- 
sions ; ' and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjdb. At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogetiier inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindds were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese influ- 
ence is here quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Bik-Samhita (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aghds, i.e., Mdghds, 
and the Arjunyau, i.e., Phalgunyau — ^a name also applied 
to them in the Satapatha-BrtUimana — in the nuptial hymn, 
Toandala x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mandala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sdya^a to the sun (see also 
X. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittirfya-Sam- 



(the winter solstice), both of which nomy in Ch&ldna, Wassiljew com- 
rather correspond to an arrangement pares with Zoroaster, but in which 
in which Reyati passes as the sign of I am inclined rather to look for 
thevemalequinoz; see my first Essay the Kraushfuki whose acquaint- 
on the Nakshatras, p. 300. — Cf. here ance we make in the Athanra-Parii. 
also the account of the twenty-eight (see Lit, C. Bl., 1869, p. 1497) — 
hmarasterisms, contained in a letter who arranged the constellations in 
from Wassiljew to Schiefner (see the the order quoted in the Dictionary 
latter's Qerman translation of the in queb-tion, that is, beginning wilh 
Preface to Wassiljew's Russian ren- KfittiiDd. Afterwards thero came 
clering of T^ranitha's history of Bud- another Rishi, Kila (Time !}, who 
dhism, pp. 30-32, 1869), and oommu- set up a new theory in regard to the 
nicated, according to the commentary motion of the constellations, and so 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mahi- in course of time Chitrd came to be 
Tyutpatti, from the book Sannipi&ta named as the first asterism. To all 
(Chinese Ta-tsi-king). According appearance, this actually proves the 
to this account, it was the astrono- late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
roer Kharosh^ha (ass's-lip) — ^a name Chinese Eio-list ; see Nak^uUrat, i. 
which, as well as that of Xarustr, 306. 

who, as Armenian authorities state, '^ On this point see specially /• 

originated the science of astro- St,, x. 217. 



ASTRONOMY: Tlf^ PLAJv^^^^ 

Mt4- a second, whicli exhibits considerable ^o • ^. ""^^ 

Samhitd and the Taittiriya-Brahma^a ; the majority ^7b: 
names are also given in Panini. This latter hTlouL^ 
for the most part the names employed by the later astrof 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too !). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Lagadha, Lag^^a, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the ^\ ^^^ ^ mentioned by Albfninl as 
the author of the au^i^^t Siirya-Siddhanta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.j, then it wo^^d f all in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era • and evoTt this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this goU^^^hat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain aigi^ifieance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked v«^i*h the Veda.* 

A decided advano^ ^^ astronomical science was made 
through the discovex^ of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittirlya-Aranyaka, 
though this is still ixxxcertain ; 271 beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other ^ork of 'the Vedic period.*^ Manui 



This iB why it adheres -bo the old 
order of the lunar aateriscas, as ia 
done even at tlxo present d»y in writ- 
ings that bear upon the Veda. [Ac- 
cording to the special examination of 
the various poinU here involved, in 
the introduction to my Essay on the 
Jyotisha (1862), a somewhat earUer 
term is possible ; assuming, of course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
really belong to the text as it origi- 
nally stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
I^aga^htfrya; see above, p. 6i, 
note.] " ' 

*" The paBsages referred to are, in 
fact, to bo understood in a totally 
different sense ; see 7. St.,\x, 363, x 
271. 

, "'^ The HffaitnCya^i-Up. forms the 
single exception, but that only in its 
iast two booka^ described as kfiila ; 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further my EBsay 



on the Jyotisha, p. 10, /. SL , ix. 363, 

Z 2^Q.. 24D.-Thetwo Rik pas- 

f^:. v^hich^e thought by Alf. 

vfTr^xtt in W» recently published 

J^SL^ to contain an allusion to the 

^1 ^'ri 105. 10. ». 5S. 3). ca^ 
planets O- "'^•_ ^'guch reference. 

hardly ^f^^^S^Wakm cited by 
Neither the SiMg^yanaxis^^ ^^^^^ 

Stfyana to 1. *X^,.«\itoithep\aneta 

here {tee J. St. , ^ .^^j xth. 9., 19- 9- 

'*t.icAa»tiir^<*^il*a» offer other 

7, the Ath. ^f ™Xt bere too Ae 

paraUelB, »*»<>''**%« Vie AougW of, 

planets "••.'"!:^^i»t«\7»tV'"'"*fi 
especially a- io»«»«^^ chdndrai««A* 

rated, wliero, ****" ^^".^•^SJk, 
is only to ecUp»^V,lx. *• ^"-^ JAJn- 
Bection of tl»« ■^^Xt^MvM"^"^ ' 
Moreover, q****^^- 
see /. St,, W. 
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law-book is unacquainted with tlieiii ; Yajnavalkjr^'^ q^^ 
however— and this is significant as to the diflrerence in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship . y^ ^-^^ 
dramas of Kdlidasa, in the Mrichhakatf and the Jlfaha- 
Bharata, as well as the Kamayana, they are repeatedly 
referred to * Theu* names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designa(;gj ^ 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars) 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining t^j^Q ^ 
representatives of the two oldest families of Rishis,— -Afi- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe- 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Angiras and Bhrigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology .t Besides these names others are also common • 
Mars, for example, is termed ' the Red ;' Venus, ' the White' 
or 'Beaming;' Saturn, 'the Slow-travelling;' this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Kahu and Ketu, the ' head ' and ' tail ' respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to he the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Eahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyopanishad,^^ though here it can 
hardly be taken m the sense of ' planet ; ' the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number,— if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka above 
instanced, refers— as only seven (sapta s^rydh) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, graha,' the seizor/ is 
evidently of ^trological origin ; indeed, astrolooy was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from ^^ich they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied. V^hether the Hindiis discovered the planets inde- 

• InP^^.» iT;^-26,ittira might nify «an astrologer;' aee Dad^ 

be referred to the pknet Siikra, but kuinin^ ed. WilsoD, p. 162 1 1 

it is preferable to take it m the wnse ^ Of. also Rdhula^a. the nLe of 

of Soma-jaioo- Buddha a ■on, who, howavar ah,. 

t Whence EWnfav. came to «ig. appear, a. L4hula; we /i/., ^ 



;ss,^t;T*-u-''^ points i^?i.rsr& 

the former view. . 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. Ihis occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, eo ipso impLes 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere.*^^ Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 

with the Indians. 

The invasion of ^^ Panjah by Alexander was followed 
by the establishmex:** ^^ ^^® Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway in tb^ period of their prime, extended, al- 

thou^li onlv fnv '^ hriftf apoqati. ovfiT thft Paniab as far 

as Gujarat.«76 ( 

cidae, as well as t^^^ jrioiemies, xxc^ucutijr uA»i^uaxxxc;u 
direct relations by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; * an-d thus it comes that m the inscriptions 

. »'* Stm it has to be remarked that to wbom the Dame was afterwards 

m the Atharva-Pari&isbl^sw, which transferred ; aee /. £«., xiu. 306, 

with the Jyotisba. represent the io7 ; »^*° °**^ ^t " x v 

oldest remains of Indiaii astroloRv ^ ♦ Thus Megasthene" was sent by 

the sphere of influence of the planeU Selcucus to Chandragupta (d. B.C. 

appears in special connection with 201); Peimachus, again, by An- 

their Greej names . see /. ..., .^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ Geschichte der Aussprache 7es ot Cl^ndragupU JA^^^^^^ 
(^eehtschen mthe MonatAerichte der eluded an Alliance wvui ^:^ 
Btrl Acaa.. 1871 t. fit,. tran«U*^ ^„! flnbhagasena (1). ^ »«]!^.^li« 



in Jnd, A.rttiq 
^^ Accord 



Statement in the Mahtfbhdabya as to 208- Talboya ^^f ^^^erettnue 

a then recent siege of Sdketa (Oude) /„^ (1874). ^ *^jAnceM there ot 

byaYavana prince has reference to of 0)18 Gr^^^ ^l^^putra Greek 

Menander ; v^hile the accounts in ^„«e catno "^ ^S-^ai^** «^^^ 

the Yug^I>.,rdpa of the Gd^.Sa,^. "^^^Us- ^^f I ""& VartUar 

hitd even spe&k of an expedition of these m«8«^ ***T^J ol ^^« l^vdiat^a. 

the Yavanaa as far as Pd^alipntra. W,r in tli^ ^^^^AnceB. ^^^ ^^^ 

But then the question arises, whether esZfal v of ^^^L*. ^^t^Xs irf>^? r\ 



V^A^o^' *iL - *"^«»*"*y merely iueir traffic for X*' 
indo-Scytliian or other Bucceasore, scriptions sJ^^* 
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of Piyadasi wo find mention of the names oi Aatigonna, 
Magas, Aatiochus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cf. p. i79). ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassxea, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk; and the city of Ujuayinf. '0^^1.17', rose in con- 
sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his hfe of ApoUonius of Tyana— a work written in the 
second century A..D., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis. a disciple of ApoUonius, who accompanied the 

latter in his travels through India about the year 50 A.D 

mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all ^rsons of the higher ranks. (Reinaud. M(m. gur VInde, 

?.?■ ?^; ^"^ r i"J- '?-°°'oT7 ^S:t authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, /. AK., ui. 358 flf.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
chai^e. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers: but whether this also ap- 
plies to Paralara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is stiU uncertain. To judge from the Quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly to stand upon an independent footino- 
Bat of Garga,* who passes for t he next oldest astronomer] 

Bpecifle<1 M tribute; while in Indian • The name of Parfiara »- _ ii 

hte«ture. and e.peoially in Kdli- « that of d*^^^^ ^^"^ 

d&a, we are informed that Indian the l«t atageof Vedic Si^^ ^ 

prinoe. were waited upon by Ya- the ira,y4«i. and the Sdt«^' ^ 

vanl. , Laeaen. /. AK., a 551, 957, the earlier works neither of^ * '" 

IIS9. and my Preface to the Mifla- names i. mentioned. The ffr^IT 

yiM, p. xlvu. The m/«fcr of thew of the P«,feiar., i, represeSted^V?" 

damaels being devoted to Eroa, it particular frequency in tfc^T i 1^ 

w not a very far-fetched conjeoture memben of the «.4« of th« «C^' 

that It may have been owing to patha-Brtomapa : a QarKa »^ 

their mfluenoe that the Hindfi god Panfciara are aUo named i^*,.* 

of Love, hke the Qreek Eroa, beam AnuknunanI a« RUhU of ^» , 

H dolphm (Dtaiora) on his banner, hymna of the Rik. and aiwt"^ 

and hke him, ia the son of the PanKara appears in Pdnini aa^^fu 

goddoM of Beauty ; see Z. D. M. O., of the Bhikshu-SdtraT see »d r^^*" 

xiv. a69. (For m<^r« = dolphin, 185. [The Gargas must har« ^u*^. 

see Joum. Bomb. Br. R. A. S., y. a very important part at the ti.tf^^ 

further /. St., ix. 380.] author at all eveLta j for o^alm 
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an oit-quoted verse has come down to i.« - \ '^^ 
extols the Yavanas on ac^^^^^^ of thS' Stx^^'^^- *f 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives aTth^^"^^^^ 
astronomer the Asura Maya and asserts tL?tn f.1 .f^ 
Bun.god himself imparted the knowledge of the s?^ *"? 
have already elsewhere (/. St n. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this 'Asura Maya' is identical with the 
' Ptolemaios ^of the Greeks ; since this latter name, as we 
see from the' inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
* Tnramaya/ out of which the name * Asura Maya ' might 
very eeLaHj grow ; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnina-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Bomaka-pura ♦ in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhaxitas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal systems, one ^^^ Romaka-Siddhanta — ^is denoted, by 

its very name, as ^^ Greek origin ; while a second-^the 

Paulirfa-Siddha'nta ^ expressly stated by Albininl t to 

have been composed! ^7 Paulus al Yiinanl, and is accord- 
J°gly, perhaps, to ^^ regarded as a translation of the 
Eia-ayay/j} of Pauli^^ Alexandrinus.*^ The astronomers 



every occasion when it i» * question 

«* P**ronyinic or otb^' nmilar 

affix, their name is introduced 

among those given as examples; 

Tu ^' ^^' ^"'- 410 ff. In the 
Atharva-Pari6i8htas, also, we find 

Warga, Odrgy a, Vyiddha-aarga cited • 
these latter Qargas are manifestlv 
very closely related to the above- 

?rV°i^ ^1^8* ^^« astronomer 
See further Kern, Prof, to Variha: 

reference to the name Romaka T 
may make an observation in passini? 
Whereas in Mahi - Bhifrata xU 
1030s the Raumyas are said to 
Jave been created from the rowia- 
^pas Cliair-pores') of Vlrabhadra 
at the destruction of Daksha's sacl 
nfice, at the time of Rdmdya^a i 

♦•ii ^' ^V®**" ^^^^^ «nu8t have been 
•till unknown, since other tribes 
are there represented, on a like 
occasKrn, «» springing from the 
roma-l-iij^ns. Had the author been 



nt^quainted with the name, be wouJd 
scarcely have failed to make a 
Bimilar use of it to that found in the 
Mab^-^^^*^ [Cf. my Essay on 
the B^nitfya^a, p. 23 ff.] 

J. Alhirdni resided a considerable 
time Jn India, in the following of 
Mabf»6d of Qhasns, and acquired 
there » ▼ery accurate knowledge of 
^ftiiskf't and ®^ Indian literature, of 
which he has left us a very valuable 
,,nt written a.d. 1031. Ex- 
S ft^rthis WgWy important 

m his i««- ^rVj ,8631 : the text, 
by Woepcke. •^•^^i ,843. and 
promieed »° 'i^A^ for evex amce, 
most eagerly * , ^^ „ yet ap- 

peaUd. [E«5-^Vdinea\tiT.git-,and 
at present exJ^^K^ ^^ n\ay now at 
from his e»^^*'^\,at this gn^oua 
length exp^*^*" ^^dil^ «>iVP^^*^^'^ < 

♦he PuliAi - *~"5Ud«A-«'*-^** ^' 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maja, the 

Komaka-Siddhanta, and the Pauliia-Siddhanta— are, it 

is true, known to us only through isolated quotations ; 

and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 

in their case the presence of Greek influence can really 

be established; although the assertion, for instance, that 

Puli^a, in opposition to Arj'abhata,^^ began the day at 

midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 

origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 

great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 

Varaha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 

Albininf s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 

A.D. — employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 

they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 

—the Hora-Sastra— even bears a Greek title (from &fyn) ; 

and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 

names of the zodiacal signs and planets,f but he also 

directly employs several of the latter— namely, ATa 

AsphujU, and JTona— side by side with the Indian names' 

and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work {GanUa-pddeu v i) Thin 

from Puh^ do not accord with it, was poiutid outby Bhdu D^if in 
being rather of an astronomical than /. R A. S., I 302 (1864.) 
an Mtrological description. That ♦ See Colebrooke, 1^461 Ui c ed 
the B/<ra7W7Tj. however, was itself Cowell). ^ ^^ ^ 

known to the Hindda, in some form or f These are the foUowine- - JTri^^rB. 
other, finds support in the circum- Kpt&s, TdvuH ravpa,, Jitun^ dlBvl^ 
stance that it alone contems nearly Kulira KdXovpoi (?), leva X^cr i^ 
the whole of the technical terms tfionairapOdyos, JthitvyS,., I^a^rr,^ 
adopted by Indian astronomy from aKopirlos, Taukshika to^Itt/^ Akoke^ 
the Greek ; see Kern's Preface to alySKepun, Hridroga Isoo^A^ r^T^ 
his edition of Varfha.Mihira's lj(0Os ;fuHher, Hdi 'HXtit^^W^ 
Brihat-Saiph., p. 49.-Considerable 'Bp^^,, Ara -W w"' ^^^2^ 
interest attaches to the argument Jyau ZeOs, Asphuiit 'aJ^^i 
put forward by H. Jacobi in his These names were made ^ow« « 
tract. Be Attrologice Indvcas Hwrd long ago as 1827 by C M Wk^' x^ 
AppdUUoB Originihu9 (Bonn, 1872), in the first part of the iv«k*«l./2?fl 
to the eflFect that the system of the of tJu Littrary Society of jJ^Sl 
twelve mansions occurs first in Fir- and have since been frequeri^^^K' 
micus Maternus (a.d. 336-354), and liahed ; see in particular Laa^« ",%: 
that consequently the Indian Hord- ZeiUek. /. d. Kunde det A£^ • 
texts, in which these are of such 306, 318 (1842) ; lately wraiWi« JZ' 
fundamental significance, can only Catal. of the Sansk. MSS in Jk^ 
have been composed at a still later Berl. Lib., p. 238.— jffbn* and ^ 
date. dra had long previouslv be«»n zJ^' 

^« This, and not Aryabha^ta, is tified by Pftre^Pona witU^^'lt,"; 
the proper spelling of his name, as xhrpw ; see LeUnt Edif^ Js f^A 
is shown by the metre in his own 237, Paris, 1743. ^3^» 
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zodiac, on the oontraiy, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Eurarfor/i] of Paulus Alexandrinus, viz.,* drikdna = 
B€icav6<;, lipid = Xcttt?}, anaphd = avaf^rj^ sunaphd = 
awa{f>i], durudhard = hopv^pia, keTnadrwma (for hrmuL- 
duma) = 'XprffiaTUTfio^,^^ ve4i = ^a<rt9, kendra = Kevrpov, 
dpoMima = airoKXifia, panaphard = iiravcuf^opd, trikona 
= rpiytovo^, kihvka = V7r6j€u)p, jdmitra ^ Btdfierpov, 
dyviam = Bvtop, mesh'&rana = fieaovpdvrjfia. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindiis lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account; rectifying, in the fii*st place, the 
order of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West ; 
and the Andubarius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Chronicon Paschalef places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Puli^a, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindiis, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — ^in part under the supervision of Indian astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 



* See 7. St., ii. 254. cally dates from the time of Con- 
^^ Rather = Kcvodpoftos, accord- BtaDtius (330) ; it underwent, how> 
ing to Jacobi, I. e. To this list be- ever, a fresh recension under Hera- 
longs, further, the word harija = clius (610- 641), and the name 
dpi^tap; Kern, /. c, p. 29. Andubarius may have been intro- 
t The Chronicon Podchale nomi- duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindiis attained, quite indepen- 
dently,*^ to a high degree of proficiency.*" It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 



^'^ But of. Colebrooke in hia place-value of these figures which 
famous paper On tlu Algebra of the gives them their speoial significaoce. 
ffindua (1817) in Mite. En., ii. 446, Woepoke, in his above-quoted Mim. 
401 ed. CoweU. Woepoke, indeed fur la prepay, dei Chiffre» Indieng 
{Mim. tur la propagation det Chiffirei {Joum, AHat., 1863), is of opinion 
IndienSf Paris, 1S63, pp. 75-91), is that even prior to their adoption by 
of opinion that the account in the the Arabs they had been obtained 
Lalita - Vistara of the problem from India by the Neo-Py thagoreana 
solved by Buddha on the occasion of Alexandria, and that the so- 
of his marriage-examination, rela- called Qobar figures are traceable to 
tive to the number of atoms in the them. But against this it has to be 
length of a yojana, is the basis remarked that the figures in ques- 
of the * Arenarius ' of Archimedes tion are only one of the latest stages 
(b 0. 287-212). But the age of the of Indian numerical notation, and 
Lalita - Vistara la by no means so that a great many other notations 
well ascertained that the reverse preceded them. According to Ed- 
might not equally well be the case ; ward Thomas, in the Joum. Atiat. 
see 7. St.f viii. 325, 326 ; Reinaud, for the same year (1863), the earliest 
Mim. mr Vlnde, p. 303. instances of the use of these figures 

>Bi rpiie oldest known trace of belong to the middle of the seventh 

these occurs, curiously, in Pifigala's century ; whereas the employment 

Treatise on Prosody, in the last chap- of the older numerical symbols is 

ter of which (presumably a later addi- demonstrable from the fourth cen- 

tion), the permutations of longs and tury downwards. See also 7. St., viiL 

shorts possible in a metre with a 165, 256. The character of the 

fixed number of syllables are set Yalabhl Plates seems to be that 

forth in an enigmatical form ; see whose letters most closely approach 

7. St,, viii. 425 ff., 324-326. — On the forms of the figures. Buruell 

geometry the ^ulva-Stitras, apper- has quite recently, in his Elem. S. 

taining to the ^rauta ritual, furnish Ind. Pal., p. 46 n., questioned alto- 

highly remarkable information ; see gether the connection of the figures 

Thibaut's Address to the Aryan with the first letters of the nume* 

Section of the London International rale ; and he supposes them, or 

Congress of Orientalists, in the rather the older ' Cave Numerals/ 

special number of Trillmer*s Amerir from which he directly derives 

can and Oriental Literary Record, them, to have been introduced from 

1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which Alexandria, ** together with Qreek 

these Sdtras even contain attempts Astrology." In this I cannot in the 

at squaring the circle. meantime agree with him ; see my 

* The Indian figures from l-^ remarks in the Jenaer LU. Z., 1875, 

are abbreviated forms of the initial No. 24, p. 419. Amongst other 

letters of the numerals themselves things, I there call special attention 

[cf. the similar notation of the to the circumstance that Hermann 

musical tones] : the zero, too, has Hankel, in his excellent work (pos- 

arisen out of the first letter of the thumous, unfortunately), Zvr Ge- 

word rfUwya, 'empty' [it occurs even tchichte der Mathematih (1874), p. 

in Pingala, I. c. It is the decimal 329 if., declares Wuepcke's opinion 
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ASTRONOMY: ARyabhat^ 

AroW and from these agam to European aoK i 
fhe^iauer, who were the disciples o? Z tSS^^^ ^^ 
allusion is made to the India^, and unifor^T^ Stl^w' 
high esteem; and one Sanskrit word even-^^;^^^^?^ 
f;ing the apex of a planet's orbit^^has pa^^'&flTii' 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise {wiix^ genit a%uiis) 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers ^^^Tsee 
Reinaud, p. 325). 

As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, ^^ do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of ^^. ^^^d- ^t their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mexitioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a fe^ ^'^^ scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in <50ur8e of time be recovered.*®* He 
appears to have been ^ contemporary of PuliSa; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiao^l signs. According to Albiriinl, he 



to the eflfect that the KeO'Plytha- 
g^reans were acquainted -^i^h the 

«-^ J?*''®* having place.v»l««. and 
witu the zero, to be erroneous, and 

Ik- T1^ passage in Boctliiua on 
which this opinion is gro\x«*led to 
i>o an interpolation of the -tenth or 
eleventh century], 

^^ Occident (Rome, 1859). 

i-no.««- * according to Reinaud'a 

ingenious conjecture (p. -ij^ ff.Y the 
name of Ujjayiui iteeffJI^rou^gh a 
misreading, namely, of the Afabic 
tlrfj' ** ^rin, AHm, whereby the 

; meridian of tJjjayinl ' became the 
conpoled'Arin.' 
^ The resea-rches of Whitney in 

1T'/S:5^- ^^""'^ ^'- 560 fif. (x86o), 

and of Bhrfu D^jl in J, R, a. S„ i. 
392 ff. (1865), l^avo brouj?ht ua full 
Jjgat upon tbis poiDt. From these 
it/^i^" ^^"^^ ^^ Aryabhata there 
««^*u i®^*"**?*" ^^^ ^aiagiti-SiUra 
and the Arytisht€i£ct.ta, both of which 
nave been air^stdy edited by Kern 
(1874) under tlie title Aryahhaiiya, 



together with the commentary of 
Param^^^ara; cf. A. Barth in the 
Jievue Critique, 1875, PP- 241-253- 
Accordiog ^ ^i* ^^^ account therein 
given, Aryabhata was born a.d. 476, 
lived io Eastern India at Kusuma- 
p\ira (Palibothra), and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty -three. 
In ithe teacheB,amongBtotherthing8, 
a n«i+a peculiar numerical notation 
hyl^^Jof letter».--The larger work 
eitent under the title irya-^tci- 
iSd^ in eighteen adhydy<u is evi- 

pp. 325, 326 : ^®^i{*1.3) 1322, and 
not composed «'^*^1,^^^q^^W4, be- 

lieves Bentley ^^*"-. ^ n^n \ 

"^entanV)y 



V ^ *^«j.f ^ ^ -«eafl were iu» "••-:' 

lieves Bentley 7^ ^ j., Cott.. 1. 

correct."— WilBO^,^^^^^^ ,136, 

f 19, and Laas^^' t^enlan^jy kr^^- 



apeak also of ft <^^]°7^ ftiddUnta*. tii>» 
^hataonthe S^'"^f;^cribed to LagKu- 

If doubtleBS to O^ T>il\V, p. APS^- ^®^ 
^»7abhata (Bb^«^^^*^\vb.aaiV»^M V- 



also Kern, Prof- 
59 ff. 



2-3 SANSICRIT literature:' 

Jaa a native ol Kusumapura, i.e., PataUputra. ^d belong 
ronaequently to the east oE India. Together with Ig 
SeaSora'ci the following five Siddhantaa ar^^-^ed 
UDon as ancient astronomera— namely, the »"™°;?' . 
author of the BT^ma-SiddhdrUa or raUdmoTuzStd^iuiK^. 
next the author of the Saura-Siddfuinta, who is called 
Ut W Albirdnl. and may possibly be identical ^^tj J^ 
llffata Lasadha mentioned as author of the Vedaflga 
Sise jTOtisha. as well as with Ladha, a writer occaaion- 
aUy quoted by Brahmagupta ;+ further. P"li^a- »^^v' f 
thB PaviiSa-SiddMTUa ; and laaUy, Srfaheria and Vishnu 
Chandra to whom the Romaka-Siddh&nta and the Vasmim- 
SiddAdnta— works said to be baaed upon Axyabb^s 
system *»— are respectively attributed. Of these five sw- 
dhdntas. not one seems to have survived. ^^?ff, ?^ 
works it is true, bearing the names Brahma-SiddhMia, 
Vasishtha-Siddhinta. Sitya-Siddhanta and Romako-sia- 
dhanta ; but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from tne 
latter, preserved to ns by the schoUasts, are not contamea 
in them.** In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha-bia- 
dhdatas, and, similarly, three distinct Erahma-Siddiiaiicas, 

■ Albirllnt nunea Brshixiagupta the preuDt only the Sdi^a'Siddb£iit& 

u the nutboT of tfaii Brahma-Sid- bu beeo publUfawI, with RaBgauA- 

dbdDU; but this i« ecTOneoui, Per- tha's commentary, in the ^iW- /•"*- 

biipeReioai"lha«mi"«'"lBratood the (1854-59), ed. bj FitEed«a(A ^ll\ 

passage (p. 332)- „. . »nd BipdDevaSietrin ; ^^^ 

t Li4ha may vary weU have atiHea lation by the latter, - ^"Xpll*- 

out of Lagadba; (the form Lif.-i, t86i). Siraulttneou. , cLf. 

however, eee Kom, Pref. to Bph. peared in the Joum. "^ 

Sanih.,p.S3,poiQWrathBrtoAapiioi], vol. vi., a tranglation, "^'^ 

^& A. alio upon Lit*. Va,i.htha, Eb. Burg«„, with an , ^' 

and Viiiiyanaiidin, according to very thcirouiih oomiE ^ i 

Bhiu DijI. I. c. p. 408- I" "-o D. Whitney, who hab ,- . ^J "'' 

latter'* opinion the Romaka-Sid- OrienbU and UnguittuTt'Otl^fZ^ 

dhinta is to be aasigned to Salct 427 360) awumed " tha emi-TVii '*^ 

(4.D. 505). «id *" "conil««ei3 in bility for that publloiti„„ .%^„„i.' 

accordance with the work ..f somt. part..- In hi, view " '<i ^°f 

Rjmtto or OrBsk author,'" Bhnt(ot. SHrya-aiddhiiKa f> '.. ''■ \,k I. 

pala likewise mentioni, amongst most .noU„t and ofi ■""'w' *^f 

SThera, a Yavan<^.ara Sphojidhvaja „„k, ^i.^^^ prl^^^'^l ^ ^* 

<or iaph" , a name in wh.oh hhSa Mtronoittic.l„ eaoenftk" HiL ™ 

IWjl look, for a Sp.u.ipp«^ hut bat how farX «i,t„'C^r^ 

Kem(Pret. to B[ib. Saqih., p. 48) identical in aubstTo'J* C " i, 

■- u Aphrodiaiua. with that of the oriKin.l'S^ "iteat 

• See on thU point Kern, PreE. dhinta ■' i. for the S ?C^i^ 
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ASTRONOMY: ^ARaha^Mi^j.^^ 

olted One of these last, which exDr^^oi ' ^'" 

be a icit^ of an eaxUer work, has forlS^l^J^^^^^ ^ 
^p\rSSose date, according to ^blnW, Tt^lf^t^^^ 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the da?e JJs^L^J 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini, a.d SS^^z 
To him also belongs, accordmg to Alblriiul,t a wort named 
Ahargana, corrupted by the Arabs into Arkand. This 
Arkand,' the Sindhends (i.«., the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— On the other hand* the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although h^ ^^ P^^^^ ^ Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly aii^^^ ^^ 1^» ^^4 ^^ough he gathered 
up the teaching of ^^^^ ^^e Siddhantas in a work which 
is hence styled by ^^^ commentators Faflchasiddhdntikd, 
but which he himself ^^^ ^7 the name Karwna. This work 
seems to have peris l^®d»^^ and only the astrological works 
of Vardha-Mihira l^^^e come down to us — namely, the 
Samhitd % and the -^^(i-^dstra. The latter, however, is 



•.Albirdni giveB a no-fci^o of the 
contents of this recast : i* *nd the 
Pauli^a-Siddhinta were tU« only two 
of these SiddhAutaa he W»B able to 
procure. 

"^ This latter date is hased on 
his own words in theBrtLhmaSphuta- 
.. ^^^^l*** "^ 7» 8, which, as thena 
Slated, he compoaed 550 years after 
the Saka^nripdla, {^pdntaH, at the 
age of thirty. He here calls him- 
»«« the Boik of Jish^u, and he Uved 
under Sri - VydJghramukha of the 
Sri-Chrfpa dynasty ; Bhiu Ddji, I c. 
p. 410. P^itbiidakasvdmin, hii 

acholiast, describes him, curiously 
as Bhilla-Mdlavak^bdrya; see £ 
D Af, (?., „v. 659 ; /. St„ xiii. 316; 
^oaps. xii. Csr^f^ita, arithmetic) and 
xxTiu. iieuffcOea, algebra) of his 
work ha^e, it is well known, been 
translated bjr Oolebrooke (1817). 

322. ^ 

^ " Yes±ereLB,y I hesrd of a se- 
cond MS. of tlio Palkchaaiddhdntikd." 



Biihlc^* 1®**^' ^^ ist April 1875. 
See now Biihler's special report on 
the p^fichasiddhiotikiiii /»ui.iiniig., 

*^V^ In a double edition, as BrihcU- 

Q^ljLitdBMdMSMuUa-SanUiUd, Of 

fK-former Albirdnl gives us some 

! «tr see also my Catal. of the 

cT^^A TFor an excellent edition 

^L***^.? we arTuidebted to Kern, 
1864-^5)' ^^%^ig^ng a transUtion 
who is also P^^^^.thu. fax) in the 
of it (chape. 1.-1^^^^ .^i. U870-74). 
/•um. -«• ^•. ^' ga excellent corn- 
There also «i»^ ^ViaUotpala, dra^n 
mentary on^\ ^^ ^^\ and distm- 
«p 6ake SS8 C^- ^'^Hi^gAy copious 

guished by !** ^^al\eV p»»BaR«» ^""^ 
quotations ot FT^ ^oceasoTa. ^^ 
Varfha-MiWr-- * J^^e. 5. the latter 

calls iSpself ^^^ ^^tV^eol A.vanti. 
and an Aran*'**^ 
»•«., Ujjayini- J 



26o SAISrSKRIT UTERA TURK, 

incomplete, only one-third of it being extant* He men- 

tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are m 

Dart only known to us through him ; for instance, Maya 

and the Yavanas (frequently), Para^ara, Manittha,*® Sak- 

tiniirva Vishnugupta,t Devasvamin, Siddhasena, Vajra, 

Jlvaiarman, Satya,*^ &c. Of Aryabhat^ no direct mention 

is made possibly for the reason that he did nothmg for 

astrology: in the Karana he would naturally be men- 

tioned*^^ While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 

Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the ^aka-hdla, 

Saka-bh^Apa-^l^* or Sakendra-kdia, the era of the iSaka 

kin<y which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama's era.^ 

Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^oka-nH' 

©dn^o^which, according to him, took place in the year 

^70 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Saliva- 

t^^^ The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 

already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Alblninf 's time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and accord- 



* gamely, the Jdtaka portion of the namea of teachers quoted in 

(that relating to nativitiea) alone; the Brihat-Saiphitd, among whom 

od thifl in a double arrangement, are Bddar^yana and Ka^abhuj, see 

L Laghu-Jdlaka and aa Bfihaj- Kem'e Preface, p. 29 ff.] 

Jdtaka: the former waa translated •* Kern, Preface, p. $1, remarks 

bv Albiriini into Arabic. [The text that, according to Utpala, he was 

of the first two chaps, was published also called Bhadatta ; but Aufrecht 

bv me w^^h translation, in 7. St., ii. in his CaldLogua, p. 329*, has Bha- 

277 : the remainder was edited by danta. In the Jyotirvid-dbharana, 

Jaco'bi in his degree dissertation Satya stands at the head of the 

(1872). I^ ^^ ^^ published at sages at Vikrama's court ; see Z, D, 

Bombay in 1867 with Dhaft^tpala's M. O., xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

' commentary ; similarly, the Brihaj- ®^ And as a matter of fact we find 

Jdtaka at Benares and Bombay ; in Bha^totpala a quotation from this 

Kern's Pref., p. 26. The text of work in which he is mentioned ; see 

the first three chaps, of the YiUrd Kern, J, R. A. S., xx. 383 (1863); 

appeared, with translation, in LSt., Bhdu Ddji, /. c, 406. In another 

X 161 ff- The third part of the such quotation Yardba-Mihira refers 

Hord-Siistra, the VivdJut-pafaUif is to the year 427 of the ^aka-kdla, 

still inedltei] *^^ *^8o ^ *be Romaka-Siddhdnta 

2» This name I conjecture to re- and Paulisa ; Bhdu Ddjl, p. 407. 
present Manetho, author of the *' This statement of Colebrooke's, 
Apotelesmatft, and in this Kern ii. 475 (428 ed. Cowell), cf. also 
ajn-ees with me (Pref. to Bfih. Baqih., Laseen, /. AK., ii. 50, is unfounded. 



p. 52).^ 



According to Kern, Preface, p. 6 



i This is also a name of Cbdna- £P., both in Vardha-Mlhira and Ut- 
Icya • Da^akum. 183. 5, ed. WiUon. pala, only the so-called era of Sdlivd- 
[ For a complete list and examination hana is meant. 
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ASTRONOMY, BHASKa,^^^ 
to these he flourished in a.d. 504.293 jg-^ ■ „ . . 
variance, on the one hand with the\radiu°n"ifec "rf 
oarda him as one of the nine gems ' of ViV«\v, • ^" 

^d wS identifies the latter%ith Mnl^^qr^T.^' 
reigned about A.D. 1050;^'^ and, on the other ha^id, So 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bhasvatl-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work &ake 
1 02 1 (=rA.D. 1099)- '^^ passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author frotJa Mihira*s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to adcciit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy, that is, contex^ciporaneously with Alblruni. Strange 
in that case that th^ latter should not have mentioned him ! 
After Varaha-Mil^^ ^^^ Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distin^'"*^^^®^ themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskar^> *o the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar diflS-^^ty attaches. According to his own 
account, he was born- oa^ 1036 (A.l>. 1 1 14), and completed 
the Siddhanta-fiiromani ^akt \oT^ (^n. ii5o)> and the 
Karana-kutilhala ^cxJct 1 105 (a.d. 1 183) ; and with this the 
inodem astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
Bokt 1072 (A.I). II 5o).»« But All^^^^'^^^ yrto\j& in a.d. 



f« Kem Preface, p. 3. thinks 
this IB perliaps his birth year : the 
jrear of hia death being given by 
Amarfja, ascholiast on Brabmaguptl 

•*• This identification fails of 
conree. If Variba - Mihira reaUy 
was one of the *nine gems' of Vi. 
kranaa's court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
jn the 8i:icth century. But the pre- 
iiminary question is whether he was 
one of those •gems.' See the state- 
ments of tUe Jyotirvid-dhhara^a, 

*« See, c.<7., Auf recht, CoXoZoffii. 

Moreover, S^atdnanda, at the 
Close of His work — in a fragment of 
It m the CliaEial>er8 collection (see 
my Oaioa. <>f the ^oniife. 3/55. heti. 



-.. p 234) — seems to speak of 
t^-' If 'as living AOx! 917 (A.D 995). 
^^^;Ts this contraaiction to be ex- 
1 ^ Ia f See CJolebrooke, u. 390 

ItlTeL Cowell. The passage in 
[341 ea. ^^^ ygi^y to 

.^"''''^L^^UfeUme; unfortunately 
the author 8i"- ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^,ider- 

it is so «»<^«'^^^^eani^g. As, bovr- 
stand its real me^^^S.^^,^^^^^^ 
ever, tt^^e 18 ™« ^^^^ 

before of Kali^?^^^,^ ^.^ ^ate la 

actly aB in ^^^^^^^\^^;^ 
pretty well f»^ ^^^>^ powibVy, as 
sion to Mibir-^^^^^^^tWabbadra. 

indicated by i>l»^«^^Y.a.U\\^^^ '^^»'^^' 
not refer to Xi,^*ira, thcavj^^A 
but merely to ^^^^"^^^ x.Vtb an m- 

acnption ^^^^[^^j^asou oi ^^?* ^^,^ 

lating to a J^^^si.-fi^toxa^'^' ^ 
whose Slddl^^^^ 



252 SANSKRIT JLITBRA TUI^E. 

1031 (that IS, 83 years before Bhaskara's birth % not merely 
mentions hii^fl, but places his work — ^here GeXiQ^ Karana- 
8&ra — 132 years earlier, namely, in a.d. ig9\ ^ that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; so close is the 
coincidence as ^ the personage, that the ^a« of Albf- 
rdni is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva * But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albfrdnf's Bash- 
Tear, son of JlfaMeJ, and author of the Karana-sdra, from 
Bhdskara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the KaTanau- 
kat'&hala 1^'' — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albinini usually represents the Indian bh "by b-h 

also mentioned in terms of high * Rainaud, it is true, reads Mabd- 

honour ; see BWu Ddji, I c pp. 411, datta with (j:j inatead of «_^ ; but 

416. Again, m a passage from the . ^-^ **^r^ ' 

Siddhdnta-^iroma^, which is cited "^ Sanakfit this is an impoaaible 

by llUdhava in the K^la-nir^aya, *<*"» of name, as it firives no aenae. 

and which treats of the years having l^^ ^t« cIo»« of the Golildhydy a, xiii. 

three intercalary months, the year 61, as well as of the Kara^a-kutl^- 

of this description which feU Saka- "*!*» Bhdskara calls his father, not 

kdU 974 (a.d. 1052) is placed in the Mahddeya, but Kahe^vara (which of 

past; the year ill?, on the con- course is in substance identical); 

trary (and also 1256, 1378), in the *nd he is likewise so styled hy Bbiis- 

future.— Bhdskara's Lilivatl (arith- Lara's scholiast Lakshoifdhara ; see 

metic) and Vija-gn^iita (algebra) ^J Oatal. of the Beri. JSansk. MSS., 

have, it is well known, been trans- P^* J35» 237.] 

lated by Colebrooke (1817) ; the ^ This is really the only possible 

former also by Taylor (1816), the ^*y ^^^ o* ^^^ dilemma. Either, 

latter by Strachey (1818). The therefore, we have to think of that 

Qa^it^yiCya has been translated by el<i«r Bh&kara ««who was at the 

Roer in the Joum. As. S. Bengal, ix. ^^^ ©^ ^« commentators of Arya- 

153 ff. (Lassen, /. AK., iv. 849) ; of ^ba^a, and is repeatedly cited by 

the GoliWhydya there is a translation PjithiidakasvAmin, who was himself 

by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Bibl anterior to the author of the ^Iro. 

Jnd, (1861-62). To Wilkinson we ma^ii," Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 ed. 

also owe an edition of the text of Cowell) ; or else under Heiuaud'a 

th.^Gol^^^^^^^^^ ^ ( 33^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

ga^ita appeared in 1832, 1834, Hke- ?»^uC!r" if ; *^i^V* Perhaps a 

wise at Calcutta. Bdpfi Deva ^ds- fu«t»*ara. It is certainly stranjre, 

trin has also issued a complete edi- *»owover, that he should he styled 

tion (?) of the Siddhdnta'^iroma^i d^J^ j and author of a Ka- 

(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herm. rana-sAra. c^nn If K^ *x. ^ , " 

Brockhaus, Ueber dte Algebra des W tol^o whh an i^ *!**', '^*'. ^*^** 

Bhdskara, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of Uwrdni! ^^te^polation in 

the BerichU der KSn. Saclu. Ge$. der 
irttWRfcA., pp. 1-45. 



ASTRONOMY: Z^j-ER PEliraz> 

Bhaskm is *h\!^lff f Indian astronomy ai^d 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made 
and the astronomical science of the Hindiis became once 
more wholly centred m astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindiis, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been.* The same AJJ^i^^i .^ho, in the ninth century, had 
written largely up<^^ Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, ii- S^S; Reinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an authorit^y in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This resul**^ indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical eXTp^^^^^^ons which now appear side by 
side with the Greek "t®™^ dating frona the earlier period. 
These latter, it is *™®> still retain then- old position, 
and it is only for rx^^ ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particulariy i^^ connection ^^^ ^^ doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather eariier, these Arabic 
works were also traixslated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such i^vii% 
technici of Indian astrology at this period are the follow- 
ing :t 7nu7c4iriv4i i^ul cf conjunction, wi^''*^^^ *^^ f 
opposition, taravi ^J D quartUe aspect, to^<' LTi*^^ 



* Thence is even taken the name fmn-i«flonB »» ^*^ ^^*^vL\ imd the 

for astrology itself in this period,^ S^^hlVe *>««^ ^^::^' tn th\B 

namely, trf^Vfe., Uijika^i^/a. which l^^tonf ^ ^^^ SSXt'^-T" 

M to be traced to the Persian ^;\; respect. [Cf- ^^T^Kindi oi* J^'f^'r<^ 

= 'Arabic' ^ toriouB paP«'"vi^i^che ForscHungen, 

+ See ^ -».. ii. 263 ff. Most of %!^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ?tlt\ 

these Arabic terms I know in the i^74. VP-J^Y^t^r'^V^'^'^''^'^ 

meantime only from medi»val Latin *»onour of Fl»'^ 







»j« notion, of the dS- "P«'»«- 
^^m«.ic time. In T''V'"'«- 

,^*v.Ue have the pu^'"^'^^^ 
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(e.g,, h-huj = hhiirja, hdOhhadr = hcUahhadra), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the 8 is changed into $h. 

Bhdskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindds became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally spnmg. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindiis, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century, had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, ii. 513; Beinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an authority in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the nimierous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were also translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
technici of Indian astrology at this period are the foUow- 

ing : t mukdrind i.Uu <i conjunction, mukdvild XLlL^ cP 



opposition, taravi ^r^/ D quartUe aspect, tasdi ^^ 

* TheDce is even taken the name translations, as no Arabic texts on 

for astrology itself in this period, — astrology have been printed, and the 

namely, tdjiha, tdjxka^iAstra^ which lexicons are very meagre in this 

is to be traced to the Persian ^ ;\; respect. [Cf. now Otto Loth's meri- 

_ , *^ torions paper, AUKindi ait Astrolog 

" Arabic. ^^ ^ -, •»*■ j. * in the Aiorgenldnditche For8ckungen, 

+ See /. »., 11. 263 ff. Most of ,3^^ pp^ 263-309, published in 

these Arabic terms I know m ^e h^j^^ur of Fleischer's jubilee.] 
meantime only from mediseval Latin 




^ «-*^.« aspect, ,^,^ ^ ,. ^'^^• 

jVland^ • "-^ ^^a'-apAa and w . 

^^ti»l^"?f^tified. °'^«« that cann-T* \st-^ 

O^be doctrine of o^ ^®' ^« «r- 

---^dxans. intimately if:?®j« and Porf« * 

J^es Its origin^ ^^^f.^th asZtl'lT'^' ^^^b the 
^^cjent Vedic, nay «!^i. ^J^^wise be f?'^^"^ tie earW 
^Sunitive Ind;.&£?^*% to some e^. ^^ to the 
5, particular, in th^^i''^'^- ^t ?t°' ^^ *« S 

BlBO in the Grihya-SdS^''^t "^ the a2- '-^«*^' 
^inent place is also » ^'^ *he othA^ TTT^^a-V^eda as 

^ai41^Mihira.Nari^^«iedtoT'i^ft"* A pr^ 
an independent liteSr? J •*°'* it h^ if •/^'P^tal of 
been shared in aU resS,^''' °^ Th^'^""' P^^^^^ed 



MEDICAL SCIENCE: CHARAKA,SUSRUTA,ETC 26s 

We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.** The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda, — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda' itself, 
immediately from the gods: as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, first, Atreya, then Agnive^a, 
then Charaka,^^ then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 



natas, p. 94 ; see Lit. C. BL, 1874, P^ni himself was acquainted with 

pp. 425,424. — Magic, further, stands texts of this description. From 

in a special relation to the sectarian what Pataipjali states, besides birds 

Tantra texts, as weU as to the Toga and serpents, cattle and horses also 

doctrine. A work of some extent formed the subject of such works, 

on this subject bears the name of All the special data of this sort in 

Kdg^una, a name of high renown the Mahdbhtfsbya point to practical 

among the Buddhists ; see my Catal, observations from the life ; and out 

of tke BerL SanA. MSS., p. 27a of these, in course of time, a litera- 

'^ See Virgil Qrohmann's paper, ture of natural history could have 

3fedieiniiehe9aus dent AtKarva' Veda been developed; see /. St,, xiii. 

mit besonderem Btzug auf den Tak- 459-461. The lakihcata sections in 

fikifi in /. St., ix. 381 ft (1865). the Atharva-Pariiish^as are either 

— Sarpa-vidyd (serpent-science) is of a ceremonial or astrological-me- 

mentioned in l^atap. Br. ziii., as a teorological purport ; while, on the 

separate Veda, with sections enti- other hand, uie astrological Saipbitd 

tied jDaroan ; may it not have treated of Vardha-Mihira, for instance, con- 

of medical matters also? At all tains much that may have been 

events, in the AiivaL dr., VUha' directly derived from the old vidyds 

vidyd (science of poisons) is directly and laJcshanat. 

coupled with it As to the con- *^ In the Charaka-Satphitd itself 

tents of the Vayo - vidyd (bird- Bharadv^a (Punarvasu) Kapish^hala 

science), mentioned in the same heads the list as the disciple of Indra. 

passage of the ^t. Br., it is difficult Of his six disciples — Agnive&i, Bhe- 

to form a conjecture. These Vidyd- la, Jattikar^a, Par^ra, Hdrita, 

texts are referred to elsewhere idso Kshiirapigi — AgniveiSa first com- 

in the ^at. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and posed his iantra, then the others 

appear there, like the Vaidyctka in theirs severally, which they there- 

the Mahdbhdsbya, as ranking beside upon recited to Atreya. To him the 

the Veda. A Vdritika to Pdn. iv. narration of the text is expressly 

2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- referred; for after the opening words 

note the study of texts, the names of each <idhydya {*at?idto . . . vyd* 

of which end in -vidyd OT 'lakshana ; Jchydiydmah*) there uniformly fol- 

and we might almost suppose that lows the phrase, **iti ha tmdfia hha* 
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SuSruta. rho first three names belong speciaUy to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the period of the 
Siitras and the school-development of this Veda«» The 
medical works beanng these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for the determination of 
which we ha-ve at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D., at the close of which, accordmg to Ibn Beithar 
and Alblmini CKemaud. p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi Ulaibiah, the work of Sufouta also, 
were translated mto Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Panini's tixne already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iu. 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gana ' Kdrtakaujapa ' (to Panini. 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ' SauSrutaparthavas ' instanced 
among the last members ; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to PAnini's time ; and besides 
it is quite possible that this particular Stitra may not be 
Panmi's at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Maha- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, It IS not interpreted.*^ Dhanvantari is named in 
Manu's law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
pnysician of the gods, not as a human personage.«>* in 
the Pafichatantr a two physicians, l^alihotra and Vatsya- 

?!t^'l'^^V'^^*\^'^\^^u^^formlj, vii.), Kri&i, Siijikrityiyana, KAtkK 
velfM' ""^'"/^ *"*.* ^^^''^S yani, Krish^yi! ^ ^^ ""^- 

hvVl^' Z?^^ '^* '^"^'^ composed shya ; ia. however, exprcBsly derived 
mIJ^-J^^ Vi^ '^^"^'^ged ipraU^ from nOrut, not from Su/rato 
**2^> bj Charaka. ^ Coneequently neither thia name ^o^ 

Btanfi.^?%!f ?^« ni^ *PP^"" *°^ *»»« KiiUpa-SauiSruU mentioned in 

fn ?K. I *? ^ i^f ™^ mentioned another passage has anything to dl 

JSin r^* ^^1 m. ??*«)— Bharad. with the Suiruta of medical wr?^,;*^ 

viOa, Agnive^ (Hut^ve^ !), Ja- gee /. St., xiii. 462, 407. For Si 

ttikar^a, Pantos. Hirlta. ''And time of the author of the Vdrttikaa 

amongst the r^^^^^t the aages who we have the fact of the three hum 

there appear as the aaaociates of cum, «ito, pitta, iUMfimar^ & 

Bharadv^a, we find T^^id^ those already ranked together, U C p. 462^ 
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yana,* whose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned:** but although this work was 
translated into Pahlavl in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, ^hat the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works **^ will only be possible when these hav© 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language.^ But we may even now dis- 



* This form of name points us f This was rightly insisted upon 

to the time of the production of the by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 

Sutras, to Vdtsya. [It is found in brooke, who had adduced, as an 

Taitt. Ar., I. 7. 2, as patronymic of arj^ument to prove the age of Va- 

a Paiichapar^a.] riha-Mihira, the circumstance that 

*^ Sdlihotra's specialty is here he is mentioned in the Pa&chatantra 

veterinary medicine (his name itself (this is the same passage which is 

signifies 'horse'); that of Vdtsyi- also referred to in the Yikrama- 

yana the arg amandi. Of the for- Gharitra ; see Roth, J<mm, AtitU., 

mer's work there are in London two Oct. 1845, p. 304.) [K^-rn, it is true, 

different recensions ; Bee Dietz, in his Pref. to the Bfih. SaiphiUl, 

AnaleeUi Medica, p. 153 (No. 63) and pp. 19, 20, pronounces very decidedly 

p. 1^6 (No. 70). According to Sir against this objection of Bentley's, 

H. M. Elliot's Bibl. Index to the ITitt. but wrongly, as it seems to me ; for, 

of Muh, Jnd., p. 263, a work of the according to Benfey's researches, 

kind by this author was translated the present text of the Pafichatantra 

into Arabic in a-d. 1361. The is a rery late production ; cf. pp. 

Kdma-Stitra, also, of Ydrey^yana, 221, 240, aboTC.] 

which by Madhus^dana Sarasvati in ^"^ According to Turnour, MaJid' 

the Prasthdnt^ • bheda is expressly vanm, p. 254, note, the medical 

classed with Ayur-Veda, is still ex- work there named in the text, by the 

tanU This work, which, judging Singhalese king Buddhadiisa (a.I). 

from the account of its contents given 339), entitled Sdrattha-Saipgaha, is 

by Anfrecht in his Caialogtu, p. 215 still in existence (in Sanskrit too) in 

ff., is of an extremely interesting Ceylon, and is used by the native 

character, appeals, in ina;or«m ^2ori- medical practitioners; see on this 

am,to most imposing ancientauthori- Davids in the Transactions of the 

ties — namely, Audddlaki, Svetuketu, Philol. Society, 1875, pp. 76, 78. 

Bdbhravya Pd&chdla, Gonardiya (i. e. , X '^^^ Tibetan Tandjur, according 

Pataqijali, author of the Mahdhhd- to the accounts given of it, contains 

shyaT), Qonikdputra, &c. It is also a considerable number of medical 

eited by Subandhu, and Saqikara writings, a circumstance not with- 

himself is said to have written a out importance for their chronology, 

commentary on it; see Aufrecht, Thus, Csoma Korosi in the Joum. 

Catalogvs, p. 256*. As, Soc. Beng., January 1825, gives 
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is by Suinita himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Ka^l (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalinga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited as 
/o^/i^'- Atri. ftriAad- Atri; Atreya, similarly, as 6riAarf-Atreya, 
vriddha ' Airey a,, 77widAya7?ia - Atreya, fei7iisA/Aa- Atreya ; 
Su^ruta, also as vriddha-SM&TVitSL ; Vagbhata, also as vriddha- 
Vagbhata; Harlta, also as tJrwWAa-Harlta ; Bhoja, also as 
rriSrfAa-Bhoja — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Colebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared in modem times under the patronage of 
kings and princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statement on dietefics and on the^origin and diag^ 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too^ the Indians seem to have attained a special 



instruction of Bharadydja by Indra. expressly termed Vdliika-bhishaj. 

Again, Agnive^ is himself, {bid., i. We have already met with his name 

13 comm., described as Chdndrabhd- (p. 153 fibove) amongst the teachers 

gm, and so, probably (cf. gana 'ba- of the Atharva-Pari^isJi^as.] 
hvddi* to Pibiini, iv. I. 45) associ- * Su^ruta is himself said, in the 

ated with the Chandrabbdgd, one of introduction, to have been a disciple 

the great rivers of the Panjdb. And of his. This assertion may, how- 

lastly, there is also mentioned, ibid., ever, rest simply on a confusion of 

i. 12, iv. 6, an ancient physician, this Dhanvantari with the Dhan- 

Kdflkdyana, probably the Kankah or vantari who is given as one of the 

Kntka of the Arabs (see Keinaod, ' nine gems ' of Vikrama's court. 
Mhn, sur VInde, p. 314 fif.), who is 
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proficiency,*" and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed tkey have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again,regarding the medicinal properties of mineral8(especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica oenerally appears to be handled 
with great predilection and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations m the 
field of natural science »» On the diseases, &c., of horses 
and elephants alan *i,I«. p«ist very special monographs. 
For the rest. duS^ tSast few Sauries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itST very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of^ns^Sons and sins committed and 
from the consequennJTStieral substitution of fastings 
alms and gifts* to tj^UrSimans. for real iemedies.-An 
excellent general awl^Tlndian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise's woS^^i^iiSry <m tlu ffMu System of 
Medtetne, which „ ' ^'"^^l oJont<tA in 1845.*^" 

The influenJe^^K^h'i'S f ^^^ -'' ^ 

Hmdd medicine' ^«^^^ Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was on ^? ^^ "^erv highest significance ; and 
the KhaUfs ?f ^^J }^t^2 r^^iderlble number of 
works upon the ^^^^ "^ ,^^;^_^o^^^_^ 

** See aoiPl -^ '^ 

Ul«o two. u„f„; *86o (liX„). Cf- 
Tol. iii). TP»-. ^^tVf^^n-l^' 



Sulruta hta*^. *« the ^^ t o^^^ 
V'dytfWa^) and l^«''=- 1»3^ ^ 
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Ka 
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the editor, it make, but riow pro- 
fflLg (Part «, 1871, breaks o«f at 
^ 5.) It firni^hed the occasion 

fTLth'. alre«iy ?'«»«?\i.f "^l 
Iraph on Oharaka. in which he com- 
Su,,icat«i a few section, of the 
work iii. 8 (' How to become a doc- 
Tr^and i.^ 29 (' Tbe Bung er •) m 
IransUtion. from the BheWSa*- 
hit« («ee note 301 above), Burneli, 

auotea a verse in a way ("'""'y;. ** 
t^ which clearly in-iicate. that 
be had access to an enure work ol 

this name. . . , 

• See OiWemeUter, Senj*.Ar<a. 

derebui IndicU, pp. 94-97- , P';»f i 
fallowing the FdrUt «»';«'*« '"fj 
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bian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in higli 
esteem by these latter ; and indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
Bhazes (Al Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) * 

Besides Ayur-veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dhanur-veda, Crdndharva-veda, 
and Artha-Sdstra, ie., the Art of "War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
literature at large, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Viivamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; *^^ the 
name Bharadvaja also occurs.*" But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t Still, the Nlti-6astras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
war ; *^ and the Agni-Purina, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject.*^* 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindiis, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Yedic literature ; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Panini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 

* See Royle On the Antiquity of Rdjendra Ldla Mitra in the Bill. 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. Ind, (1849-61), with extracts, which, 
>ii By Madhust&dana SarasTati in however, only reach as far as the 
the Praath^a-bheda, i. St., i, 10, ninth chap., from the commentary 
21 . entitled * Upddhydya - nirapekshd ; ' 
'^* Where Bharadvaja can appear in style and matter it reminds us of 
in such a position, I am not at pre- the Bfihat-Sazphttd of Yardha-Mi- 
8ent aware ; perhaps we ought to hira. A work of like title and sub- 
read Bhdradv^ja, i,e.f Dro^af ject was taken to Java by the Hin- 
t With the exception of some dtis who emigrated thither, see /. 
works on the rearing of horses and St., iii. 145 ; but whether this emi- 
elepbants, which may perhaps be gration actually took place so early 
classed here, although they more as the fourth century, as Kij. L. 
propt^rly belong to medicine. M. supposes, is still very question- 
s' The Kdmandakiya Niti-^tra able, 
in nineteen chaps., to which this espe- ^* See Wilson ' On the Art of 
daily applies, has been publiahed by War* (Works, iv. 290 C). 



" -■■??!?■ 59 "^ '°'-'°9.- »"S. 
j3uW.r, l.„,„, c".TV »K- 

-^ja, ■• "04, 4»3, ii. 1 ' "• 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modem 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.^ 

As regards the third Upaveda, Artha-Sdstra, the Hindiis, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The* literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modem. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very mdiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas.'^ In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.^ Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha's Ufe, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 



*" Besides Sir W. Jones, I, c, see in which, among other things, special 

also Patterson in toI. iz. of the Am. reference is made to the Tavanas as 

JZ^ Lassen, /. AK., iv. 832, and excellent painters and craftsmen, 

more particularly the special notices On pictoriid representations of the 

in Au&echt's CotoiSc^^itfp pp. 199-202. fight between EaAsa and Krishna, 

d^blkgadeva, author of the Safigi- see the data in the Mahdbhdshya, /. 

taratn&ara, cites as authorities 5^, xiii. 354, 489; and on likenesses 

AbhinaTagupta, Kirtidhara, Kohala, of the gods for sale in P^L^ini's time, 

Some^aia ; he there treats not only Goldstiicker's Pdi^ini, p. 228 ff. ; /. 

of music, especially singing, but also St^. 148, xiii. 331. 
of dancing, gesticulation, &c. *^ Through the recent researches 

'^^ On modem painting, see my of Fergusson, Cunningham, and Leit- 

Essay, Ueber Kfiski^^B G^urUfest, ner the question has been raised 

p. 341 £ — It is noteworthy that the whether Qreek influence was not 

accounts of 'the manner of origin here also an important factor. Highly 

of the production of likenesses' remarkable in this regard are, for 

at the close of T^randtha*s hist, example, the parallels between an 

of Buddhism (Sohiefner, pb 278 image of the sun-god in his car on a 

fL) expressly point to the time column at Buddhagayd and a well- 

of Aioka and Ndg^una as the known figure of Phoebus Apollo, as 

most flomisbing epoch of the Ya- shown in Plate xxvU. of Cunning- 

ksha and N^a artists. In an ad* hajD*8Areh€eologic(USurvey of India, 

dress recently delivered to the St. vol. iii. 97 (1873). ^^^ same type 

Petersburg Academy (see the Bui- is also exhibited on a coin of the 

letin of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefner Bactrian king Plato, lately described 

communicated from the E^gyur by W. S. W. Vaux in the NutMtm, 

some 'Anecdotes of Indian Artists/ Ckronidt, xy. 1-5 (1875). 

8 
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iisea on the subject : *" according to 
if them, they deal for the moat part 
i conatruction of images of the gods, 
3g with these are others on geometry 

ee of deTelopment was attained hy 
th some most admirable monuments 
ed its chief cultivation at the hands of 
ie lequired monaateriee, topes (sfti^xis), 
r cult. It is not, indeed, impro^ble 
ieeplea owe their origin to an imita- 
' topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
L edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
able."** (See Benfey, Ivdien, pp. 300- 
, accordingly, was often systematically 



ba-Uitiira'i fouatain-nrmplu in Flkte svL, No. 
shiipter of 46 ; whila the Bayodsre ia Plate 
&a(atatu« xviiL, No. 59, from the temple of 
LO*t«d from BhuvUieJTan, middle of aeventh 
I hU Min. oontury (p. 31), lesmB to be reating 
D liMO I. St., her right hand on a dolphin, beeide 
whieh a Cupid (?) ii crouchmg, uid 
which baa might therefore vary well be an imi- 
r^mahgicai tation of aotne repreaeotation of 
r., CnoDing- Tenui. (Cf. R<j. L. H., p. 59.) 
ado-Perman *** This does not meui that the 
t which he ludiani were not acquainted with 
the PenlaD stone-huUdiiig prior to the time of 
l]^ of th« AleiandBr — an opinion which ia 
elndu-Qie- confuted bj Cunningham, I. e.. Hi. 
Ionic pre- 98. The punfulminuteneas, indeed, 
"othiaji in with which the erection of brick- 
in ^A0^' "J*"" ■■ deacribed in the Vadio aac- 
2ti( f-rii', "ficial ritual (cf. the SulTa-Sdtras) 
'opL /fjit might lead u» to auppoae that audi 
'A L l£* atructurea were atiil at that time 
i^^ ai rare. But, on tha one hand, thia 
. 0^-,a woold take ua back to a much earlier 
^t» *** time than wa are here speaking of ; 
*0( ^^f ^j_ on tha other, thia scrnpuloui 
> ^**' minuteneaa of deacription may 

^^^^*i wmply 1» *"' ^ **" "'■'"'™'*»«> 

^'Z d> tiuit (k apacifioally aaored ai 

^^1 ». ia tere in queaUon, in coi 

^^Z^ -nth which, therefore, arery aing] 

•*4^^^ ijt^ naa of diraet conaequsnoa. 
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treated of,'^ and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pui- 
poit to proceed from the gods themselves, as from Yii^vakar- 
man,*^ Sanatkumara, &c. In the Samhitd of Vardha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences,'^ 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress^ ornaments, 
the table; on games of every description, dice,* for ex- 

"* See LaaaeD, /. JJT., !▼. 877. ** The art of pcrfumeTy appears 

B^Lm IUs*a Ewky on the Architeeiure to have been already taught in a 

of the HinduM (1834) ia apeciaUy special S^tra at the time of the 

hoaed on tiie Ifinaadra in fifty-eight Bhl[ahya ; cf. the obaerrationa in /. 

adhjfdfas^ presumably oompoaed in St.^ xiii. 462, on thdndanagandhikck^ 

S. India (p. 9). M^yamata (Maya*a P^. ir. 2. 65 ; perhaps the SdmaOam 

ayatem, on which aee Bij. L. M., (*ndfna iditram^* Eaiya^) Bh^bya 

NoUea, ii. 306), Ki^yapa, VaiUiU- to P^. It. 2. 104, belongs to this 

nasa, and the SakaUUlhiklKra ascribed claas also. 

to Agastya, were only secondarily * In/. iSt.,i. 10, 1 have translated, 

oonsulted. The portion of the Agni- doubtless incorrectly, the expression 

Purtffa published in the BiM. Jnd. ekatuJ^shaihfi'kald-iUtra (cited in 

treats, int. aZ., of the building of the Prasth^a-bheda as part of the 

hooaea, templea, ftc The Batha- Artha-i^tra) by 'treatise on chess,' 

S^tra and the ViUtu-Vidy^ are given referring the 64 keUds to the 64 

by da&kha (SchoL on Kdty., i. i. squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 

1 1) as the apecial rulea for the ratha- according to At. JUt. i. 341 (Schlegel, 

hdra. The word StUra-dhdra, * mea- Ji^/lex. tur V^tude de» Langua Attat., 

auring-line holder/ 'builder,* signi- p. 112), it signifies 'treatise on the 

fiea at the aame time 'stage-man- 64 arts'! In the Da^akumira, 

ager ; ' and here perhaps we hare to howerer (p. 140^ ed. Wilson), the 

think of the temporary erections ehatuhthduhfi-haidgama is expressly 

that were required for the actors, distingaished from the Artha-iS^tra. 

spectators, &c, during the perform- — See an enumeration of the 64 

ance of dramas at the more import- htldi, from the Siya-tantra in IUdhi&- 

aut featiyala. In thia latter accept- kintadeva's Sabda-kalpa-druma, s. 

ation, indeed, the word might aiso t. [On the game of Chatur-aiiga 

possibly refer to the Nata-^UtntM, see now my papers in the MonaU' 

the obserTanoe of which had to be her, dtr Berl. Acad., 1872, pp. 60 

proTided for by the SUtra-dhdrat ff., 502 ff. ; 1873, p. 705 ft.; 1874, 

See above, pp. 198, 199. p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Ant. van der 

*** On a Viiva-karma-praki^ and Linde's beautiful work, Oesehichtt 

a Yiivakarmiya-I^ilpa, see B^jendra da SchachipUU (1874, 2 vols.). 
UU Mitra, Notiets ofSantk. MSS., 
ii. 17, 142. 
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ample; n.ay, even on the art of stealing— an art which, 
in fact, ^^^as reduced to a regular and complete system [ct 
Wilson, II>aiakum., p. 69, on Kanjfeuta, and Hindu Theatre, 
i 63]- -^^ *®^ ^' ^^® writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjur. 



Troin Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and EeUgioua Worship, which are aU three com- 
prehended in the term * Dharma,* and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dharma-odstras or Smritv-Sdstras, 
The connectiou of these works with the Grihya-Siitras 
of Vedic literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjectitre 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Manu — we en- 
counter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection. 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Brahmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as the bom representative of Deity itself ; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^lidra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum- 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Lichhavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the ^atapatha-Brdhmapa, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lichhavis 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that ac^ 
cordmg to Buddhist legends, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this lichliavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Yedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications ; as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads ; from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-^stra of Manu and Yedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word * Dharma-Sdstra ' itself being 
familiar,t as also from the circumstance that Patamjali, 
in his Mahabhashya on Panini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Siitras.^^ Whether remains 
of these connecting links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful.]; For the domestic relations 
of the Hindiis, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — ^it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Stitras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
^tras; and this, as I have also had frequent occasion 

* S«eStenzler in /. iSle., i. 244ff. with the precepts of Mann. So 

t Yet neither cireomBtance is also, for example, a verse in Y^ka's 

strictly ooncloaive, as, considering Nirukti, iii. 4, concerning the dis- 

the peculiar composition of the ability of women to inherit, which, 

work, the several passages in ques- besides, directly appeals to ' Mann^ 

tion might perhaps be later addi- Svdyambbnva^.' This is the first 

lions. time that the latter is mentioned 

'^ See now on this /. SU, ziii. as a lawgiver. [See also l^dnkh. 

458, 459. Gfih., ii. 16 ; Apast., ii. 16. I, 

t Allaaions to judicial cases are of ed. BUhler. On Yedic phases of 

very rare occnrrence within the criminal law, see Bnmell, Pref. to 

range of Yedic literature ; but where Siima-vidhdna-Br., p. zv. ; Lit. C. 

they do occur, they mostly agree BL, 1874, p. 423.] 
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to obserre (pp. 53, 84, 102, 143), is the eiplanation of tho 
circums^ce that moat ol the names omrant as authois of 
G^ihya-bdtras are at the same time given as authors of 
i:>iiarma-Sdstras ,• 1^3 distinction, as a commentator t re- 
mariffl, la simply this, that the Grihya-SiStpaa confine 
tl^mseivea to the pomts of difference of the variona schools. 
vMiereas the Dhatma-festiaa embody the precepts and 
obligations common to aU ■» 
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" '--- ' him, joinllj with R. Weit (toI. i., 

1S67), famiihcd oi fot the first time 
with mora ipeciSc information w 
thew Dbkirai-SHtru, which 
-jieet thenuelTM with, ■od in 
^rt directlj belong to, the Vedic 
Siitr» •t«ge. In the ftppendiz to 

^^^ thiB work he likewiw com muni fated 

r'in° Tt i" Tirio"" sectioni on the Uw of in- 
™ in tha h«rit*oee from tho four Dbarms- 
rhich hw &5trM »boTe mentioned, »ndth»t of 
^ liifbt Baodhijftnm. He ftlso pabliahed 
one in- «>P«»Wlj,, in <868, the entire 
:„ewith SMrm of ApuUmti*, with extrKta 
.^Aini- from HunSatt.'. eommenlw? Slid 
index of words (1871). This 
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of Siltra of Bsudh^imi. According 
to Buhler'i eipoBition, to the five 
SAtns jogt nsmad hsva to be sdded 
1h«- lbe»msUWitsofthiaclua.«inBiBt- 
,7tbo ing of prose and verMintermmgled, 
h»ha'> 'hich sra aacribed to Cianaa, Ka- 
°*:,_i ijapii,andBudha;and,perhapa,aUo 
^11-V- tho SmpUa of Htlril* and Saflkha. 
I'^i^ All the other existing amritis, on 
KBoa* '''" contrary, bear s more modern 
lOBB*- ^ *»h«»^^t*p. anH Aro either (i) metri- 
ancient Dbarms- 



M^lio^S|^.«.**°^e iT','*"'^ ^IVoi character, and an 

••oIonKinor^-^orl:. "''«« *^*!?„«a cal redactions of 

Ch«4«f "'■'Silajfw ^"■'«-***'5?faic Sfitras, or fragments of such redae- 

cited bTl . (Til ' " certain * - *■-* Uons (to these belong oor Mannand 

"3=. »ho k"" '« sL '*'"' •o'*'™' ^ Tiinavalky^ a. well as the Smptis 

^•wtoin^^oweref I'lM-inT: ^'"V^ of Nirada, Pariiari, Bphas^ti 



(a) secoadsrj redae- 



SS? !?»•» *;.;.'■> his tiir»»-,^. 8aiii»»rts),— or (a) secoadwj 
tSit.^; »*^''«-WM.at, ^*ii tion. of metrical Dharm^-Sdstras,- 



^^*>^^,iVZA^ Ot^e^ ^ afitT..,-orlMtly.U)forg«ri«ofthe 
flnallr ; '"ee *r°Pted n7Z7-l-^ J^^ Hindu «ct«.— The material in toI. u 
'• '* the''je-.p!,i'y'^^»^ir« o[BiihlerwdWesfaworkba.be«a 
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As regards the existing text of Mana, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Maha- 
Bharata belong. For although Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance wi& the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bharata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabiilous tradition to the effect that the text of Mauu con- 
sisted originally of ioo,ocx> Slokas, and was abridged, first 
to I2,cxx), and eventually to 4CXX) ilokasf — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodeUings of the text — ^but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vi^iddha- 
Manu and a BrihanrMsim are directly quoted,^ and must 
therefore have been stiU extant at the time of these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape,**® there is little doubt that its contents, 

utilised critically, in its legal bear- f Our present text containa only 

ing, by Aurel Mayr, in his work, Dtu 2684 Hokaa, 

indisehe ErbredU (Vienna, 1873) ; t Bee Stenzler, I. e., p. 23$. 

see on it LU. C, £1, 1874, p. "^ Jobiintgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 

340 ff. as the latest limit for its composition 

* See Holtzmann, Udter den the year b.c. 350, and as the earliest 

grieehischen Uraprung dea indisehen limit the fifth century. But this 

Tkierkreitu, p. 14. [As to Manu's rests in great part upon his further 

position in Vardba-Mihira, see Kern, assumption (p. 77) that the Brih- 

Fref. to Bfib. Saxph., pp. 42, 43, ma^as,- Upanishads, &c , known 

and on a Pdli edition of Manu, to us are all of later date — an 

Host in /. ^., i. 315 ff.] assumption which is 7endered in 



compared ^f^ ^^a^^^f ^^f*" Dharma-^tras, are, on 
Se whole, the m<^ ^^ni,*°d that, conaeqneiitIr.it has 
\«eurigWly P^^^tmT ^ tradition* at the head of 

X,hann.^SWtea8 Wl j^ ^Wf amoanting to fifty-six, 
and ia nowd to ^J^^ reS^ figure— namely, eighty- 
5^^e reckon tbe se*^ J^daclaona of the individail works 
that have w *«■ /T ewtlJi^ tnowledge, and which are 
designated bL^^^-n'l "vf M«. madhyatm. bnhai. 
J^m When ODM the vanoo^ texta ^ before i«, 
their reUtive age "^i^^ *^,?" Jj'^ being determined without 
great difBcolty. At ^ be possible,t in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constitnent 
elements which make up the sabstance of Indian law, that 
ia to say, according aa they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil dutiea, of the adminiHtration of jnstiee, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Mana these 
three conatituents are pretty much mixed np, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal f uLneas. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With r^ard to the code of Yijnavalkya. just men- 
tioned — ^the only one of these works which, -with Mann, is 
as yet generally accessible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not onlyfrom this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circomatance % that 

tha biglieat degree doubtfal bj Ibe tbeae, howerer, we hkTe itill to &dd 

ronisrka be himwlt mates, in »Bree- for eumple. from hit Catalogue of 

meat witli Milller and mjielf, apoa MSS. /nmt Gi^anU, vol. iii. tha 

the probable origin of tbo work Sm^tli ot Kokilo, Gobhila, Sdryi. 

from A ^Ihca-Stitn of the lUa*T* rui^t, laghu- and vfiddAa-F^riitm, 

Behaal of the Blick TajoB, aa well (ajAu-Bribaapati, laghu ■ kanaka ■ 

aa upon the Tarioot redactionl it wbila to tha collecuve titles pur' 

hai undergone, and the rel&Uoa of poaelj omitted by him from hia 

tha work itaelf and (he Tarion» li«t— Chatarriniati, Sliattriftjat {ox- 

echooli of the Y^ui to Buddhism tracta from 24 and 36 SmpUa) and 

(pp. 111,113); leo /. S(r,, ii. 278, Saptarahi— we hare probably to' add 

379. *«»n» tlis wme ionroe, the Shadailti 

■ Which thofl« Hinddi who emi- and Sha^^aTaCi T Tha Arn^s-Smriti 

erated to Java also took with them, ii aUo apeoified in the CataL San* 

"■ BUhler, t. e., p. 13 ff-, eni- MSS., N.W. Pnt.. i8?4, p. ,^^ 
meratea 78 Bmiitia and 36 different + See Sleniler, I. e„ p. ^^g, 
redactloni of indiridual Smtitia,— t See Stenilei in the Pref 'to hia 

inalljitotalof ii4iD0htaita. To •ditiou of Ti^aaralkja, pp. ix.-u. 
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it teaches the worship of Ganei^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,^ are here 
unmistakable.^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Yajnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Ydjnavalkya's standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century A.D., seeing that the word ndriaka 
occurs in it to denote ' coin,' and this term, according to 
Wilson's conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until a.d. 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purana; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hnJiad- 
Ydjnavalkya, the other as w*t6fc?Aa-Yijnavalkya (see also 
Colebrooke, i 103). As to its relation to the remaining 

•* If by the pravrajUdt in yiii. De AstrologicB Indicce Origintbus, p. 
363, Baddhist brahfnadidrini$ be 14, the statement in Tdjnavalkya, 
really meant, as asserted by KuIItika, i. 80, that eoUu$ must take place 
then this particular precept — which ' mt^e indau* rests upon an ac- 
pats the violation of their persons quaintance with the Qreek astro- 
on the same footing with Tiolence logical doctrine of the * twelve 
done to " other public women," and houses' (and, in fact, this is the 
punishes the offence with a smaU sense in which the Mittl^hard under- 
fine only — is to be taken not merely, stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
as Talboys Wheeler takes it {Hitt, of opinion, Ydjnavalkya cannot be 
India, it 583), as a bitter sarcasm, placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
bnt also as evidence that the work tury of our era. This interpreta- 
was composed at a time when the tion, however, is not absolutely 
Buddhist nuns had already really forced upon us, as tutUut might 
deteriorated ; cf. the remarks in a equally well refer to one of the 
similar instance in regard to Pd^ini, lunar phases or mansions which 
/. St,, V. 141. from an early period were re- 
"^ Cf. Johantgen, pp. 112, 113. garded as auspicious for procreation 
* See above, p. 205: the same ap- and birth; see LU, C, BL, 1873, 
plies also to the Vpddha-Qautama p. 787.] 
LiW-book. [According to Jacobi, 
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codea. Stepzler^from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing informatioa is taken is of nnin-:^^ *v. T -T^" 

tecedent to aU of them.»« aad thlt thSS.^« >*' 'V" T 
next stage after Manu.* ' therefore, it marks the 

Bat in addition to the Dharm»._^.Sa«-~.- i-« i_ , .1 
basis and chief part of the mSS^SS?S T*""^ ^*'?"t*'"' 
Custom, and Worehip, we hlve^o^,^^^^ "^^\ ^I' 
of the epic poe^ V MahSSkga^^^J^^^^^^ J^ 
Eamayana — as belongme: to tMa "K^o^^iT^i*^^ ^ ^^^ 

in these works, as I feifaSed^he^^^^^^ literature, since 
didactic element far outweieha tl^ f ^- ^?S^^i?« ^^^™' *^^ 
chiefly embraces instruction m te f ^^'-J- 7^^ Mahi-Bhdmta 
the mUitary class, instruction whio^l duties of kings and of 
namely, in the Nlti-^tras and SSS^f^H^ n ^^f^^^^ "^'^ 
Veda ; but besides this, manifol H 5?^^^^^^ ^ *^® Dhanur- 
law are there discussed and ^^^^ a^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^" 
the contrary, chiefly contain rA^ii^- ^® Puranas, on 

of the gods by means of -n^f^^^^ ^ ^ the worahip 
^ff^^^Z ^^J «;^„- X. '^ players, vows, fasf^«— — ^— 

>ilgriniag( 
Worship 

le upapuranas ana tne Tantra ^^*isively supportea by 

Within the last few centuripa ¥u 
up a modem system of jurisTT v^ ^^® ^^ further grown 
literature, which compares andw^ • -u ^®' ^' scientific legal 
the diflferent views of the auth ^^^ *^^® against another, 
In particular, extensive com-Dil J? ^^ ^^ Dharma-^tras! 
in great measure by the authm^^^^^® ^^^® ^^^^ prepared, 
of various kings and princes yJ\^ ^ ^^der the auspices 

> with a view to meet the prac- 



»« Muller has, it is true, cUimoH 
(see above, note 327) for the t)liar»v/^ 
S&tras of Vishnu, Oautama^ ^^T 
Vaiishtha the chkracter of DharttT 
Stitras ; and Buhler (pp. xxi,-xjt *\ 
expressly adds to the list the aiivii^'' 
texts attributed to U&mas, Ka^^l:**" 
and Budha, and also, though wH^ 
a reservation, those of Hirlta.^ ^ 
Saflkha (Va^iah^ha belonRa J^***^ 

!?^^C„,'^4 Drihydya^a ^\^^^^ 
the Sitma-Veda, see pp. ^^ * 2^ 
—the Voda with which ai?!^ *S 
is likewise assocUted). Still *?* 



••^r.^li^*^*^^y*' *^^^°"«^ only 
versifications of older Sfitras, " may 

• • tK?'^ ^^^ ^ «^ *^i«^«^ antiquity 

'^vitli^^ ^ ^ ■"'®' ^® ** variance 
I>h^Jl *'a5? ^^®'® twenty diflTerent 

k:i^i^^ (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
*^*-*»aps a later addition (?). 



^ 

^ 

7 
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tical want' of a sufficient legal code.*^ The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, Uie commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans ; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to ^KMi (Benares) and Bengal Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehdngfr and Shdh Jehanf — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — were great patrons of Hindd literature. 



This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.»* 



*" S«e Colebrooke*c account of yeree from another Dbarma-^tra : 

these in hia two prefacea to the '* Vindhyatya daktJtv^ hhdge yatra 

Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the Ooddvari g^itd \ tatra vtddi cha ya- 

Two TretUi9e$ on the Hindu Law of jndi cha bhavitkyanti halau yuge"\\ 

Inheritance (i%io)^ now in Cowell'a "In the Kali age the Yedaa and 

edition of the M%9C, E»8., i. 461 ff. ; sacrificea will have their home to 

also Biihler'a Introduction^ I. c, p. the south of the Yindhya, in the 

iii. ff. region where flows the Qod^vari." 

* This finds expression, e.g.f in Similar expressions occur in the 

the followina Uoka of Yyitsa : "Sam- Law-book of Atri and in the Jagan- 

prapte tu kalau kdU Vindhyddrer mohana. 

tUtare ithUdh \ brdhmai^d yajnara- f As weU as the latter's son, Ddra 

hitd jyotih-id^ra-pardnmvj5id^"^ Shakoh. 

"In the Kali age, the Brahmans *** Cf. C. F. Koppen's excellent 

dwelling north of the Yindhya are work, Die Edigion da Buddkuk 

deprived of tbe sacrifice and averse (1857, 1859, 2 vols.), 
from Jyotilj^-^tra : " and in this 
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ened 

title given, ^o sages 



iiw« gLYBi* «. sages m general,' I have alreadv n^Z; 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have oio„,~»\rr*N^ "*°« ™*" 
that the BuddSt <£ctriii was oSiS^^^^^^ T^^"^ 
sophical tenor, identical with the srsteVn o*?"^^P^**" 
nominated the Sdmkhya. and that it ^ ^^iT'^ ^ 
np into a religion in consequence of on^«f ^^"^^^ ^ew 
tives having turned with it to the ^ , 1 'eP^senta- 
tradition has itself preserved in indiviriV^i^ffl L ^nddhist 
scence of this origin of Buddha's doctr^e a^^ % "^^T" 
nonty to and dependence upon the Simkh^^^-i ^ ^**- 
Thus it describes Buddha m hom^t^Ii^^^'^P^7'"' 
abode of Kapila,' and uniformly a^LS,^^^^' '*^« 
reputed founder of the Sdmkhva svat^^^ * -KapJa, the 
Again, it gives Mdyd-d€vias S^^Sr 0?^^!?^' ^"^ 
here we have an unmistakable referpnr.^ * -P^aaha, and 
^e Simkhya^ Further, it makrSuddha^ h^*^« "f 
birth among the gods, bear the name ^veta^^t^ m ^ Pfior 
which, in the ^tapatha-Bi^apa, is Sf^^^^-^^n'J 
contemporanes of Kapya Patamchala with ^k ^^^ the 
ought probably to be connected.- ^d U^tl^tf. ^pS^ 
ranks Paiichafi^ha, one of the main^Ull^f?' ^^^^^ 
doctrine, as a demigod or GandK^^^*^"^ °^ ^Piia? 
longing to the te^shers mentioned in Budrll w ^^ be- 
contemporanes of Buddh a, several a£> qmSp ^^^^ ^ 



"^ '^COIC 

♦ The name hhagammt, which U tliA««^- uiT -— — . 

alBo applied to Buddha in particular. an^rfJ^*'*' Perhapg actually U u 
is likewiae a general title of honour Bu^\ compUmentaiy aijL>! ^T* 
stm preservefamong the Brahmani iS L > "^^"--^W^^^^^ 
to designate RUhis of every kind' »?1^w °?'°**^ "Portly aft^?"'''" 
and IB bestowed very speciallr on *^ ^u «?*» however, b«wJr 

contracted fonn, bhamnt, it actually w r Jt ''°«*rin«. ^ *** 

.uppUea the pl«!e of the pronoun of Blu£i»to xfi ,«iT?*^ '■" «« lr«lut. 

xui. 351. 352J.. Svetaketu wiu^ ^s "*® ^^ect th^t 

t See/.«.,M3S.436,.»d.bov.. ther U?^:?: btil^'^f"? '^^ 
» In the liat of ancient ««, .t na"f *1'5^. «?««*«m„ " /^tS* 
*el»«mningofth.Ch.«C8«;. Tmong th?^'*V *"«''^ o;;^^ 
hitd,wefind niention,amongstotheS. M^ ,fo i^ ^^ ''^'w of Buddhr^ 
of a"0«utamab aimkhyab"-S T'l" buT*'*'''*'^'* <Cfc 
expreMion which the modJm editor jM'prettl n*^*;"** tt^Sl^' 
interpret*, " Banddhavifeaha-Qau- "Wtoh^Z. ??''y«»«7thiwri^^ 
tama.yi-dvrittaye I » But in bnuUi mentioned ,' ' "* *P- 
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literature, but only in its third or Siitra stage, e.^., Eatya- 
yana, E^atydyaniputra, Eaundinya, Agnive^ya, Maitraya- 
oiputra, Yatsiputra,* Paushkarasddi ; but no names' of 
teachers belonging to the Brahma^a period are found in 
these legends.^^ This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the Satapatha-Brdhmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Yidehas, among 
the ^akyas and lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend,t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
^akayanins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
^tapatha-Brahmana, and also with the ^akdyanyas of the 
MaitrayaQa-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 1 37).*® Among the Kosala- Yidehas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
Janaka ; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Ydjnavalkya in the Ynhad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 

* TothesenameBin -jtmfro, which Ariaria iln<»g., p. 212 : ''The truth 

are peculiar to Buddhist legend and of the legend may be questioned, 

the V€a^ of the ^atapatha-Brih- but it not Improbably intimates 

ma^p, belongs also, in the former, some connection with the Sakas or 

the name S^riputra, l^rikiputra. Indo-Scythians, who were masters 

"^ Unless Buddha's preceptor of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 

Ar^ may have something to do princes of Bactria." The legend 

with the Ardlhi Saujdta of the Ait. may possibly have been invented in 

Br.,yii.22(?). The special conclusion the time of Kanerki, one of these 

to be based upon these name-syn- Saka kings, with a view to flatter 

chronisms is that the advent of Bud- him for the zeal he displayed on 

dha is to be set down as contempor- behalf of Buddhism. 
aneouB with the latest offsets of the "^ So, too, Johantgen, TJthtr dot 

Br^ma^ literature, i.e,, with the Oentzbuch du Manu, p. 112, refers 

Xra^yakss and older Stitras ; /. St,, the traces of Buddhistic notions 

iiL 158 fEl exhibited in that work speciadly to 

f See Csoma Korosi, Joum. Ab, the school of the IdUnavas, from 

Soc. Beng,, Aug. 1833 ; Wilson, which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident -with that of Janaka, and 

consequently of Ydjnavalkya also ; for it specifies a km^ 

Ajitaiatra as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 

of this name appears in the Vjihad-Aranyaka and the 

Kaushitaki-Upanishad as the contemporary and rival of 

Janaka.** The other particulars given in Buddhist I^nd 

as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing W 

logons to them m the works just mentioned ; the AjataJatra 

of the Buddhists, moreover is styled prince of Magadha. 

whereas he of the Vphad-Ara^yaka and the KausWtald- 

Upanishad appears as the sovereign of the Kaiis fThe 

name Ajataiatru occurs elsewhere also ea as a titU 

of Yudhishttoa.) Still, there is the further'&c^Ce 

that, m the fifth M^icfe of the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, Bhad- 

rasena, the son of Ajataiatru, is cursed by iruni the 

contemporary of Janaka and Ydjnavalkva fsee IF^\ 

213); and. as the Buddhists hkewie ciKVhSriefa:! 

*i ^^"f*'>r/*'%"'?'? «'^°<^8or of Ajdtaiatru-we miSt 



;^ w; ^n ciied "^^ "gt" i^^ curse in question 
brahmanical opinions of thiTfiha^^L 1?'^?'' *''*'■ 
precise can at present he made SJt^S^t • ^°*^J ""^^ 
the two Ajdta/atrus and the two BhS^n«^°'''^^? 'Y 
be namesakes, and nothing morl~rf™^''*«.,°^y ^^V}j 



be namesakes, and nothing mort—^^^^^.^^ ^P^^ 
with the Brahmadatta of the VrihLTF }^ "^f "^ 
two kings of the same name of bSSS-7^*^^*?* ^^. *^® 
any rate, significant enough that Si S^^^ l^^^^'i'T^^ "' ** 
of the Kuru-Pafichalas no louRe^o^lf^^^f^*^ *^® "^^ 
pound or separately ;«» whilst the T^^' ^^^^^"^ ®*, * '^^' 
Buddha's time, and Appear as a ^d l^f ^'l^ are placed in 
by marauding and plunder .• Bu?^^**? *"> ^^g 
mainly fostered in the district of X?o^!it *^^^"^ ^a* 
extreme horder province, was T^^ifr^^®* which, as an 
» °° perhaps never completely 

«a» Highly noteworthy tiao U the ine«« TT " 

peculiar «gr«oment between Bud- dh^S°° r^ *''" Southern Bud- 

dhi»t l«end« and those o£ the •%1'^J- -»•,«». i6q, i6i 

Vfib»d-Armyak« in regard to the in tuV*? fusion to the five pindiu 

Jan«*»,?»^„hefo"> they were in- »u w J*^°"®*««. P- a6) ia Dro^lT 
respectively , ,ee /. St., ui, 156, totrfly^^^ "tfrpolatioa, being 
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brahmanised ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhitd (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. 1 1 1, 
112) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sama-Sdtras, on the contrary (see p. 79),**^ 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha's age, the 
Tarious Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counts are found, ranging from b.g. 2422 to B.c. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B.C. 544 
or 543. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than thia particular tradition t-agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, KanerM, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 460 
years after Buddha's death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Eanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, /. AK.^ 
ii. 412, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha's 
death to about the year B.C. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Edja-taramgini, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — ^400 years after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live ^00 years after that event. Nothing like 

'^ And on another occasion, in to the Buddhistic names of the 

the Baudh^yana - Siitra also; see mountains ahout lUjagriha, the 

note 126. capital of Magadha, found in Mah^- 

* For other points of contact in Bhi&rata, ii. 799. 

the later Vedio literature, see pp. f Which is met with so early aa 

129, 138 [98^ 99, 151]. Lassen has the seventh century ▲.D., in Hiuan 

drawn attention, in /. AE,^ ii, 79, Thsang. 
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positive pertainty, tl»erefore • '^^ ^^^^^^^^^■ 

able.»« A VTior^> i?^^^^T, %^ '<>' ««e present attm- 

couaca wbichi was aeia m th« L^™* probsWe that tiie 

from vrWcli the ex^taug ^^ "« *ex^ of Idng Kanetki, Z 

the Northern Baddhwts iiOttS«?f '^^ ^^^'^ scriptures of 

400, and not so Ba^ich as sf^^r dates, peallvtwk nkcB 

It seems probable al«, thaJ^J^f «»fter BndShs's S. 

alone possess these ocnptttre-*; ;f ortiem BuddhistB wk 

authentic information regar^^^J'Piete, p^serred mm 

time of their redaction-^and ^JL ''^amstances of the 

the date of Nagdquna—than did^^ o®"*^^ ^0 regaidim 

to whom this redaction is xinknowi ^o'^em BuddMste 

exist only in a more ancient form* k • '^^^^e scriptnreg' 

have been brought to Ceylon go sLri ^ oUesui to 

to have been there committed to ^^- ^ ^•°- ^45> and 

B.O. 80 (Lassen, I. AK., ii 43,) ...^^V'ST about the yeat 

the only one the actual employment of ^® various eras, 

period can at present be proved is th ^"^^^ at an early 

like the other Southern eras, becina f„ ^^^^"ese. which. 

the period indicated is the closfrf tL f " ^44. Here 

A.D. ; since the Dipavafisa, a history of F"^^ *^o*°V 

verse, which was written at that ^Jil ^3^1on in Pffi 

of this era, whereby naturaUy it hS«!?f ^"^ *» n»ake use 

certain authority. ^ l»ecomes invested witha 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Tin^-iT. . 

of aU supernaturaf accretion,Cfind tft ^ Personality 
son, who, penetrated bv thp t,«fi>f ' "® ""'as a \saJ^ 

fo^ook hi? kindred K^r^feSorthlT'^^^'^! 
and devote himself in the S^T^\^,}^Z^ °° al^Sa 
and thereafter to the instruction of iS felW *^°*P^»«o« 
doctnne was.* that "men's lots in thSif! "^""^^o- Hi^ 
and regulated by the actions of ^ prSs^^^'.^^^'^^^ed 
no evil deed remains without punSC? « J^^°°e. tl»at 
without reward. From this fSS'H^^^^ good deed 
dividual within the circle of l^nlXtr^^^^t^^ 

Westergaanl (i860), J?«La^^^ : '^'""8'» »' w nowheit ?" /i'- 
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escape * by directing his will towards the one thought of 
Ube^tion from this^ircle, by remaining true to thk aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth." This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people,t and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma of 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — ^receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en- 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer.^ If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 



* See Schmidt, Dminglun der minority. My idea is that the strict 
Weite und der ThoTf Pref., p. morality required by Buddhism of 
zxxiii. ff. its adherents became in the long run 
t See Lassen, 7. AK., ii. 440, irksome to the people; the original 
441 ; Bumouf, Introd. d VHittohe cult, too, was probably too simple. 
du Buddhitme Indien, pp. 152- The Brahmans knew how to turn 
212. both circumstances to the best ad- 
it Under th^ie circumstances, it vantage. Efish^a-worship, as they 
is indeed surprising that it should organised it, offered far more satis- 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- faction to the sensual tastes of the 
dhism from India. The great num- people ; while the various cults of 
bers and influence of the Brahman ' the Saktis, or female deities, most 
caste do not alone completely ac- likely all date from a time shortly 
count for the fact ; for, in proper- preceding the expulsion of the Bud- 
tion to the whole people, the Brali- dhists from India, 
mans were after all only a very smaU 
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ing sacrificial worship — ^the performance of wVulcIl ^^^aa 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — ^to bo ixtterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposrbioTx axid. 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be tbe oxily xeal 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, fiirtlieT, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by tbe trutli of liia 
opinions, he claimed to be m possession of tbe liigliest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected tbe validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledcre. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new ; till tlxexi lio^w- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites • 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclainied 
to alL 

Immediately after Buddha's death there was lield ajc 
cording to the tradition, a council of his di8ciT>les in 
Magadha, at which the Buddhist sacred scriptux^ wm^ 
compiled. These consist of three diviaioT>^ fr>j:* t n 
the first of which-the ^ras^-^^^ if^tdka^). 
and discourses of Buddha himself, convCTsaSin -^^ 
hearers ; while the Vinaya embraces mlf»Q r.^ a; • T^ ^^ 
the AbhidharTna, dogmatic and pMioL j^^^ oiaciplme, and 
A hundred years later, accordiuR^c; -Hk P^*^^-^^ 
Southern, but a hundred and ten a.oor>^^ tradition of tbe 
Northern Buddhists, a second coxxxicil TV^ ^^ *^^^ ^* ^^^ 
putra for the purpose of doing a.^?^ wok place at Patali- 
cipline which had crept in. ^Vit^^ ''^th errors of dia- 
council, the accounts of the Noirti^^ ^^gBxd to the third 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, X. .^ jJ^ -?^^ Southern Bud- 
to the former, it was held in tlx^ f^'* ^ 232.) Accordint' 
reign of AAoka a year w;hich we Kavl^^^^^*'^ ^^^ of the 
246— which, however, is utterly ^ "^ identify ^^th b c 
equally traditional assertion tha.'h -^ ^^riauce -witli ii 
after Buddha's death, i.e, in B.c. ^ ^J. *^ok place 21 J 
precepts of the law were restor^^ ^^ At this cou^ ^^ 
and it was at the same time resol^r ^^ ^l^eir anci f • 
aries to propagate tbe doctrines o-F ??" ^ send f c^>^v ?^^^y» 
Buddhists, on the contrary, pi^t. "*^^ddha. Jf^\i°ais8ioi2- 
years after Buddha's death, in ti?^ ^^e ttiwi ^ •^^^'^^"^ 

^^^ reigxx of^ ^^^^il 400 
.., -^^^xxisbka, one 

* This name alone might suggest tH 
that Buddha himself flourishMl in 




*^« Btfluna^a, 
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of the Turoshka (^aka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northern Bud- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepdl,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes ; t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at aU. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of A^oka (i.e., 
in the year B.c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 



* By the Brituh Resident there, language for European science. Two 

B. H. Hodgson, who presented MSS. pretty extensive works from the 

of them to the Asiatic Societies of Kigyur have already heen edited 

Calcutta, London, and Paris. The and translated : the Dtanglun in St. 

Paris collection was further enriched Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 

in 1837 with copies which the iSoci^t^ Rgya Cher Rol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 

Ariatique caused to be made through in Paris by Foucauz. [Since then 

Hodgson's agency. This led Bur- L. Feer, especially, has rendered 

nouf to write his great work, Intro- valuable service in this field by his 

duetion A VHistovre du Buddhume TexUttirUduKandjour (1^64.-7 jj 11 

ItuUen, Paris, 1844 [followed in the parts) ; also Schiefner, e.g., by his 

end of 1852 by his not less important editions of the Vimala'prainoUara- 

production, the translation of the ratnamdid (1858) — the Sanskpt text 

Lottu de la Bonne Loi ; see 7. Si.^ iii. of which was subsequently edited by 

135 ff., 1864. The British Museum Foucaux (cf. also LSir,^ i. 210 ff.) — 

and the University Library in Cam- and of the BharatcB Betponsa (1875). 

bridge are now also in possession of Schiefner has further just issued a 

similar MSS. A catalogue, com- translation from the E^lgyur of a 

piled by Cowell and Eggeling, of group of Buddhist tales, under the 

the Hodgson collection of Buddhist title, Mafidkdtpdyana und KSnig 

Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of Ttehanda Pradjota. The ninth of 

the Royal Asiatic Society has just these stories contains (see p. vii. 26 

appeared.] ff.) what is now probably the oldest 

t Regarding the compass and con- version of the so-called 'Philoso- 

tents of this Tibetan translation, our pher's Ride,' which here, as in the 

first (and hitherto almost our sole) Pafichatantra (iv. 6), is related of 

information was supplied by a Hun- the king himself ; whereas in an 

garian traveller, Csoma Eorosi, the Arabian tale of the ninth century, 

Anquetil du Perron of this century, communicated in the appendix (p. 

a man of rare vigour and energy, who 66) and in our own mediaeval version, 

resided for a very long time in Tibet, it is told of the king's wise coun* 

and who by his Tibetan grammar sellor. 
and dictionary has conquered this 
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into the native Singhalese.^^ Not until some 165 years 
later (i.«., in B.O. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission omy.'** After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between A.D. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacrod Pili tongue (cf. Lassen, 
L AK, ii 435), in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts {SMra, Vinaya, Abhidharma), 
In extent they can hardly compare with the latter,*** nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition,t in authen- 
ticity.**® Unfortunately but litfle information has as yet 

*^ It was not the Pili text itself, *«> The extent of the Pdii Tipitaka 

but only the oral eommentaiy (ottAo- is also very oonsiderable ; see the 

kathd) belongiog to it, which was accounts in Hardy's Battem Mom- 

translated into Singhalese. (Seethe chigm, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 

following notes.) So at least it is liest mention of the name Tipi|aka 

stated in the tradition in the Midi^ in a Sanskrit inscription of Baddha* 

TaAsa. For the rest^ it is extremely ghosha at Kanheri (in the Joum. 

doubtful how much of the present Bombay Br. R, A, S,, ▼. 14), see /. 

Tipitaka may have actually been in jSI^., ▼. 26. 

existence then. For if we compare f If indeed the case be ss here 

the statements contained in the represented! I can in the mean- 

Bhabra missive — addressed by king while only report. [Unfortunately, 

Piyadasi to the synod of Magadha, I had trusted to Lassen's acoouot, 

which was then engaged in the ac- in the passage dted in the text, 

commodation of schisms that had instead of referring to Tumour him- 

sprung up — ^relative to the sacred self (pp. xxix. xxx.) ; the true state 

texts {dhammc^paiiydydnt) as they of the case (see the preceding notes) 

then stood, a mighty difference be- I have set forth in /. St,^ iii. 254.] 
comes apparent ! See Bumouf, '^ The question which of the two 

Lotuff p. 724 ff. ; /. St.f iii. 172 ff. redactions, that of the Northern or 

*** See MaliivaAsa, chap, xxxiii. that of the Southern Buddhists, is 

p. 207 ; Tumour, Preface, p. xxix. ; the more original has been warmly 

Huir, Oriff, Sansk. TezU, ii. 69, 70 debated by Turnour and Hodgson. 

(57^) ; I St,, V. 26. (The latter*s articles on the subject 

* That is to say, translated back are now collected in a convenient 

again(f); for thissacredlanguage must form in his Essays on Lanffuaget, 

be the same that Mahendra brought Lit. and Bel. of Nepal and Tibet, 

with him} [Not the texts them- 1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 

selves, only their interpretation {at- the question in his Lotus de la Bonne 

tkakatfid) was now rendered back Lot, p. 862 ff., and has decided, in 

again into Pdli, namely, by Buddha- principle no doubt rightly, that both 

ghosha, who came from Magadha, and possess an equal title. Compare 

resided a number of years in Ceylou.] here /. St,, iii. 176 ff., where certain 
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been imparted regarding their contents^ &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period,^^ one of the most 
important works of which — ^the Mahdvafisa of Mahanama, 
composed towards a.d. 480 — ^has already been published, 
both in the original text and in an English version. 



doubU are urged by me against some Hardy, BtuUm Monaehitm, an Ac- 

of his assumptions, as also specially count of the Origin, Latos, dsc, of the 

with regard to Bnddhaghosha'is Order of Mendicants founded by Qo- 

highly signi^cant part in the shap- tama Buddha^ London, 1850, 444 pp. 

ing of the Pili Tipi^aka. Kern has The author was twenty years a Wes- 

reoently, in his Essay Over de Jaat' leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 

idling der zuidelijke BuddhisUn^goue pears to have employed this time to 

far beyond those objections of mine ; excellent purpose. [This was f ol- 

but, as it seems to me, he goes fur- lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 

ther than the case requires ; see Lit, Buddhitm^ also a very valuable work. 

C, BL, 1874, p. 719. At any rate, —The study of Pdli and its litera- 

even fuUy acknowledging the part turehas recently taken a great spring, 

belonging to Buddhaghosha, it ap- particularly through the labours of 

pears to me now that the claim of V. Fausboll {Bhammamidaf 1855 ; 

the Vmi Tipifaka to superior origi- Five Jdiakas^ 1861 ; ba^arathajd' 

nality is, after all, far stronger than taket, 187 1 ; Ten JdtaiBoa, 1872 ; The 

that of the Sanskrit texts of the JdtaJoay together with itt Oommentaryf 

Northern Buddhists^ from which, as Ft. L, 1875), James de Alwis {Intro- 

from the sacred writings of the Jai- duction to £aehehdyana*8 Orammarf 

nas, it is distinguished, greatly to its 1863; AttanagcUuvaiitaf 1866), P. 

advantage, by its comparative aim- Qrimhlot {SxtraitiduParittOf 1870), 

plidty and brevitv. Cf. also S. Beal's L. Feer {Daharatutta and others of 

▼eiy pertinent observations in the these Pili-suttas in his Textes tiris 

Ina, Aniiq.f iv. 90. du Kandjour, 1869 ff.). Job. Mi- 

* The most authentic information nayeff (Pd^'mo2*i;Aa«i</<a and Vutto- 

as yet is to be found in the Intro- daya, 1869; Orammaire Palie, 1874, 

duction to O. Tumour's edition of Russian edition i€72), £. Eubu 

the MahivaAsa (1835, Ceylon) and {Kaehehdyanappakara^a Specimen, 

in the scattered essays of this scholar; 1 869, 1 87 1 ; Beitrdge zwr PtUi-Oram- 

also, though only in very general matUe, 1875), £. Senart {Orammaire 

outUne, iu Westergaard*s Catalogue de Kaehehdyana, 1 871), R. Childers 

of the Copenhagen Indian MSS. {Khuddahapd(ha, 1869; Dictionary 

(1846, Havnise), which comprise tk qf the Pdli Language, 1872-75), M. 

tolerable number of these FHi works, Coomdra S vtoy {Suttanipdta, 1 574) ; 

purchased by the celebrated Rask to which may be added the gram- 

in Ceylon. Clough's writings, too, maticalwritingsof W. Storck (1858, 

contain much that bears upon this 18C2) and Fr. Miiller (1867-69). 

subject : iJso Spiegel's Anecdota ^^^ Northern Buddhism has like- 

Paliea, Exceedingly copious infer- wise found its historians. The 

mation regarding Soutiiem Bud- Tibetan Ti&ran^tha (see note 350) 

dhism is contained in a work that cites as his precursors Bha^gha^i, 

has just reached me, by R. Spence Indradatta, Eshemendrabbadra. 
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"With respect now to tte scriptures of the xr ^, 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely— for ,v .°*ffl' 
alone that concern us here— we must, in the ^^^ j ^ 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition ^^■' 
existing text belongs only to the first century of on'» 
BO that, even although there should be works ainonJ;^'*' 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these wp« • 
any case subjected to revision at the third In th^ ^ 
place. It w <i Fwi improbable— nor is it indeed dwf 
alleged— that the whole of the existing works o-w^T^ 
origin to this third council, and amount them there S 
certamlybe many belonging to a later period And J«T 
we must not even assume that aU the works transl J=^' 
the Tibetan Kigyur were already in existenceTJK! 
when translations mto Tibetan began to be made rS. rt! 
seventh century) ; for the Kdgyur was not coSeS 2 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a Ti^j ^i 
«id g^ual growth.^ From thLf^nsS^LS'ff 
It 13 abundantly plam how cautious we ought to K' 
makmg use of these works. But there is stiU more to h^ 

^' • l^o?^ • ^''\rT ^'^PPosmg the origin of the m(»J 
ancient of them reaUy to date from the fiSt and^S 
councils,"^ stiU, to assume that they were iSordT?„ 
writmg 80 early as this is not onlv m-iZ^fnr^^.- ^ 
able, but is besides, d^tinctly op^i^T^^S^; 
are expressly mformed that, wit£ the SouthSuS 
the consignment to writing only took placfhi theVeS 
B.C. 8o long subsequent to both councils. The mS C 
pose of the third council under Kanishka may ZsibY; 
just have been to draw up written reconb^^^hKuch 
records been abeady m existence. Buddhism Jould h^v 
have been split up thus early into eighteen differentiate 
as we are told was the case in Kani^htX f!!/ i ' 
years after Buddha's death wSr dS J ^l"'^^*'^ 
centuries Ihat have since elapsed n'i sucTLlSoflS 
has sprung up evidently because a written bSs w^£ 
secured. Lastly, one important point which m J not S 

• According to Cwma Edrijri, the Bbabra miaaiva .. *» .u ji 

Tibetan tranglatiom date frW the jxrfiXt^Trh^ *^ ^^ '?«"'*»• 

wventh to the thirteenth centurie.! £^2t eup^u''; *^? •*°?' «»?" 

principally from the ninth. ' f „i hert^^h " ^\*"'"«'y do«bt- 

^ The date contained in the Pffi Tipitiu ("e'Sote 3^ "' "" 
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lost sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a dififerent language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha* that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha.t Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhi language, afterwards called 
Pali: J this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.**® At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 



* In the old capital (Rdjagfiha). down to us officially under the name 

*f- In the new capital (Pd^liputra). of M^adhi, and which presents 

X That Pdii could have been de- special features of resemblance to 

Teloped in Ceylon from an imported that dialect, rather, which is em- 

Sanskfit is altogether inconceiyable. ployed in the inscriptions of Gimar. 

" The edicts of Piyadasi present The question has therefore been raised 

themselves to us in three distinct whether Pdli is really entitled to the 

dialects. One of these, that of name M^adhi, which in the Pdli 

Dhauli, exhibits a number of the literature is applied to it, or whether 

peculiarities which distinctively be- it may not have received this title 

long to the Ardham^lgadhi of the merely from motives of ecclesiastical 

Jainas, and the dialect designated policy, having reference to the sig- 

M^adhi by the Pnlkrit grammari- nificance of the land of Magadha in 

ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- the history of Buddhism. Wester- 

sive addressed to the third council gaardevensurmiBes(£r6&rr(iIendU^e4£CT» 

is composed — a circumstance which Ztitrauw. der indUchen Geschichte, p. 

conclusively proves that it was then 87 n., 1862) that P^Ii is identical 

the official language of Buddhism, with the dialect of Ujjayinl, the 

and, in point of fact, M^dhi (since mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 

Dhauli belongs geographically to was bom there ; and Ernst Kuhn 

this district) ; see /. 8t,,m, 180, and (BeUrdgt zur PdU-Orammatik, p. 7, 

tny Essay on the Bhagavati of the 1 875) adopts this opinion. But 

Jainas, i. 396. But then, on the Pischel (Jenaer Lit. Zeit, 1875, p. 

other hand, this dialect displays a 316) and Childera {Pdli Did,, Pre- 

^rticularly marked divergence from face, p. vii ) pronounce against it. 
rai, the language which has come 
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been compiled, ^^^^J-^^^e etnpJojed for t\nB purpose 

waa not ^^^^XT/^ Ues «^^^*' altiiough not the purest. 

The reason of tJ3i» ^!I^Ply in the locality. For this 

concluding ^^^?^ho8e S?7 ^^"^ ^ Magadha, nor even in 

Bindustan at aiA» Buddln-o ^^ ^®^ ^^* *^e^ favourably 

aispoBed towaros msm, but in Kashmir, a district 

^bict— partly ^f Jl^ tpfhT^*®^®^^®^^® ^^ite beingpeopled 

exclusively by ^^k^ tlmS^' ^^* P^^J also (see pp. 26, 

45, 178) l^ecauBB, 1^^ the Korth-West of India gene^ 

it has to he -^"^^XSl^^^ seat of th^ cultivation of 

Indian grammar— ^^ ?m®^7^, ^'*s language purer than 

those Aryans had ^?^ f "e to do who had emigrated to 

India, and there ^f ^^, ^th the native inhabitants. 

Those priests,t thereiore, who here undertook the compila- 

tion and recording m wntmg of the sacred scriptures weie, 

if not accomplisned grammarians, yet in aU probabiKty 

sufficiently converaant with grammar to be able to write 

passable Sanskrit.+ 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth,«*o it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 

• The Greeks and Scythians were to be regarded as one of the schia- 
both too scanty in numbers, and too matic sects that branched off from 
short a time m close contact with Buddhism in the firat centuries of 
the natives, to exercise any influence ite existence. The legendary nar- 
in the way of modifying the Ian- ratives of the personal activity of 
guage. its founder, Mah^vlra, not only re- 

f And it was evidently priests, fer it exclusively to the same dis- 
educated men therefore, who formed trict which Buddhiam aleo recognises 
the third council. In the first two, as its holy land, buf they, moreover, 
laymen may have taken part, but display so close an affinity to the 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had accounts of Buddha's ministry that 
time to develop sufficiently in the we cannot but recognise in the two 
• interval. groups of narratives merely varying 

% Burnouf thinks differently, j^ta^. forms of common reminiscences. 
c2u Buddh,^ pp. 105, 106, as also Another indication that the Jaina 
Lassen, /. AK., ii. 9» 49^-493 D>ut »«ct arose in this way out of Bud- 
see /. St, iii. 139, 179 ff-l dhism— although by some it has even 
>• Beside the two branches of been regarded as of pre- Buddhistic 
Buddhistic literature discussed in origin — is afforded by the circum- 
the foregoing pages— the Pdli texts stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
of the Southern and the Sanskj-it texts are styled, not Siltrcu, but 
texts of the Northern Buddhists — Aiigas, and consequently, in contra- 
there stands a third group, occupy- distinction to the oldest Buddhist 
ing, from its original constitution, texts, which date from the Vedic 
a kind of intermediate place between SUtra period, belong rather to the 
the other two — namely, the Ardha- Anga stage, that is to say, to the 
milgadhi texts of the Jainas. The period when the Aflgas or VedjlagMs, 
sect of the Jainas is in all probability works posterior to the Vedic Stitras, 
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the data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after suc^ a series of years, and more- 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and d,pri(/ri the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

were produced. But there is a which is said to have been composed 
further circumstance which is quite by BhadrabdhuBvdmin, author of 
conclusiTo as to this point — ^namely, the Kalpa-Siitra, a work seemingly 
that the language in which these written in the seventh century, 
texts are composed, and which, ac- Lastly, there is a translation by 
cording to the scholiasts, is Ardha- Stevenson (1848) of this Ealpa- 
mdgadbi, exhibits a more do- Stitra itself, which stands thirtieth 
▼eloped and considerably later in the list of the sacred texts, Cf. 
phase than the language of the alsoS.J. Warren, Over {fe^(M2w2tCTwt- 
r(Qi texts, to which, in its turn, igt en wiJMgeerige Begrippen der 
the P^i scholia expressly apply Jairuu, 1875. Thanks to 0. Biihler's 
the designation MiSgadhi. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Library 
same time, there are also dia- in Berlin has lately acquired posses- 
lectio differences between the two.) sion of nearly all these fifty sacred 
See my paper on the Bhagavati texts, with or without commen- 
of the Jainas, pp. 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS., so 
S., 416. To the eleven principal that we may hope soon to be 
Aflgas have to be added a large better informed regarding them. — 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas have also a great sig- 
Updngctj MiUa-SiUraf Kalpa-Sdtra, nificance in connection with Sanskrit 
&c An enumeration of the entire literature, more especially for gram- 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 ilohu, account of the historical and legend- 
may be seen in lUjendra Ltfla arymatterwhich they haye preserved 
Mitra's Notieea of Sanskjrit MSS,, (see above, p. 214, and cf. my 
iii. 67 ffl, 1874. Of these texts — paper on the &truzpjaya Mdhdtmya, 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their most honoured 
otherwise derived from Brahmanio names is that of Hemachandra, who 
sources only — all that has hitherto flourished in the time of the Gur- 
been published is a fragment of jara prince Kumdrapdla( 1088- 1 172). 
the fifth Afiga or Bhagavatl-Stitra, Under the title Yoga-^tra he com- 
dating perhaps from the first cen- posed a compendium of the Jaina 
tunes of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve prahUas, the 
(1866-67). ^n I' SL, X. 254 ffl first four of which, treating of their 
(1867), t ^^^® 1^^ giyen an account ethics, have recently been edited 
of the BArycL-prajnaptif or seventh and translated by Ernst Windisch 
Updflga -Stitra, a commentary on (Z. D. M, (?.,xxviii., 185 ff!, 1874). 
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t\i\s vie^^» are the validity and etJitlioTity of these writings 
in leierence to the subjects vrltich tliejr iiave hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertlieJess important, on 
the otb.er hand, for the history of tiie xnxier development 
of Buddhism itself ; though even here, of course, their trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For tlie many marvel- 
lous stories they recoant both of JBuddlia himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon tie 
whole the impression of a wild and fornilGsa chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a task which Bumouf^ i^hoae researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment an^ 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the S'iUfx^ ^\ 
accounts of Buddha himself. Bumouf divides the^^ x 
two classes : the simple S'Atras, and the so-called ^ "VJ^ri 
vaipvlya- or MdJutj/dna-SAtras, which he declare^ ""^^^^^ 
the more modem of the two in point of language ^^^ 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point ia concer;^ f^ ^ 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the j^cj ^, 
vaipulya-Siitras Buddha appears almost excIusiv^f^^V-^e 
rounded by gods and Bodlnsattvas (beings peculiar ^ ^^^-^ 
Buddhistic mythology); whereas in the simple Stif^^4 
is human beings who mostly form his foUowino ^ i^ 
whom gods are only now and then associated, ^^]^^h 
the second place, the simple Siitras do not exbi^^ ' in 
trace of those doctrines which are not coumion BucJcJi '^^^ 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists onjy^^^ 
for example, the worship of Amitdbha, MafijuiSrf, Ava^j??' 
te^vara, Adibuddha,t and the Dhyanibuddhas ; and furth ^ 
do not contain any trace of mystic spells and xna. ^^' 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in n^^ 

* I cannot refrain from express- ture death ia an irreparable loT^" 

ing here, in a few words at least, learning, as well as to all who k^ ^ 

my sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thf ^^ 

that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. ^^^ 

would so gladly have submitted to f The word is found in a total] 

his judgment, are passing through different sense in those portiooT^^ 

the press, Eugene Bumouf has been the M^^iikyopanishad which ^ 

taken from among us. His prema- due to Qaudipddo. ^^ 
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Mahavaipulya-Siitras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali — ^than is the case with the 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Siitras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces which occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? * In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialects. From the account of the 



* We mast be content with aimply yery copious notes. — The conjectore 
putting the question, as we are stiU expressed aboTO as to the poetical 
unfortunately Without the Sanskrit portions had previously been ad- 
text of even a single one of these vanced — although when I wrote I 
Stitras ; the sole exception being an was not aware of the fact — in the 
insignificant fragment from the Joum, As, Soe. Beng., 185 1, p. 283, 
LdUiUi'Vistara, one of the Mahdvai- see /. St, iii. 140. It was subse- 
pulya-Stitras, communicated by Fou- quently worked out in greater 
caux at the end of his edition of the detail by R^jendra L. Mitra, in a 
Tibetan translation of this work, special essay on the dialect of these 
[The entire text of the Lalita- Gdth^ likewise in Joum, As. Soc. 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, £eng. (1854, No. 6). Here the date 
has since appeared in the Bibl. Ind., of their composition is even carried 
edited by Rdjendra Ldla Mitra back to the period immediately sue- 
(1853 ff.); the translation breaks ceeding Buddha's death, see Muir, 
off at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- Orig, S. Texts, ii.' 115 fP. Kern, 
lished the fourth chapter of the Over de JaarteUing, p. 108 ff., does 
Sad-dharma-puifdarUea in 1852, and not see in these Gdth^ any peculiar 
Leon Feer an Avaddna, named dialect, but merely later versions of 
Praiihdrya, in 1867. Lastly, the stanzas originally composed in pure 
Kdranda-vyAfia, a terribly inflated Pr^lkrit. Lastly, Edward Miiller, in 
Mahdydna-Sdtra, in honour of Ava- his tract, Der Dialtkt der Gdthd des 
lokitesvara, has been edited by LalUa^vittara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
SatyavrataS^mdiSrami (Calc, 1873). ceives in them the work of poets 
A translation of the Lalita- vistara, who were not quite at home in 
begun by S. Lefmann in 1874, Sanskrit, and who extended to it 
embraces, so far, the first five the laxness of their own verua- 
chapters, and is accompanied with cular. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, -who made a pilgrimage from 
China to India and back in a.d. 399-414, It would ap- 
pear that the Mahdvaipulya-Sdtras were then abeady 
pretty widely diBused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.*" 

Of the sim.^ Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha spersonaUty may be more ancient than those 
relatmg also to persons who lived some hundreds of yeara 
later ; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Then: contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
descnption, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legends, styled Ityvkta and Vydkarat^ (corresponding to 

trf H^nTW«? t?' x^ *'J?^ importance. Of one of there worka, 

.Hi tran.l^ '"T^. Of four The question which partjw^i tife 

'SSra, the W iT J5',^*^ borrower Beal properly leaves ua- 

b^n made atT dJt. ^ 1 1*"" ^etetmined, yet in aU Ukelihood we 

A.i>. 70-76. the LZ*; j!?.^^^ 1^7 VV "^P'y » «'°i^ ««~ to 

^d the thin! in?"*^ Zt"^ ^ t»»tof theapprt,priationof (Jhriatian 

/. -a.,iii. 14Q. ^iil*i •^,."° *^" l«8«°ff.bytLewor»hippen.ofKrirfi- 

the sLl-dhama^^^„^rft3°"^'f' f*— H>gWy important for thThi- 

have been thriS ?Kii^'"^i2 w^w°' .,?'°';^«™ ^Buddhism i. 

and again in A." &,JL; 3??-f«' Tibeto-Chineee aourcea, Der Bud- 

not odiy a tranriilT:?^ ?':?"»*«'?• ^"^ »^ Buddhiem in India, a 

nugdla-SiUra of th« * ^'**' !I!I- «""P<*^ »o Ute a» i6oS, but 

but also a whole aeJ^fJ^^-***** rf**'?8"Pon older, and in part 

(amongst them eo tu^'o^'^ 8*^*'*? Saneknt, authorities : rendered into 



(amongst them, e -r;u°*"*'y »«*«*? oaneariti, authorities : rendered into 

"transited at diff;; 4'*?*'''*"***^ ?T" ..^^ ^"""Ujew, — Tibetan 
A.n. 70 to 600 "* '''**^ *^'*' ^ ^'* German vimiion ».». 
Kholars, all of th«^^ by various 

or Pili,"-all, theiSr*~°l^»°'*P 
Indian original.— Ivf™*** fr°n» **»* 
lationa of later tim **" *• traoa- 
derived thtoueh tbl*" "*" mostly 

Tibetan. Pof th« "J*^'"" °* **** at , .,-»—. »™.«e, 

respective texts f ^*i«"«> of the i<»45., P- ^547.^ naoet of these names 

ofthese.inpart'.J'iS'Xr^i-!?!! " 



" traDsUted at diffk,.: : *r'»<V«a«**^ *•«--*-« ojr ^y aaaujew, — Tibetan 

A.D. 70 to 600 .5* ^^ irom ^xt, with Oerman vewioa, by 

scholArm all of the,^^ by variau* ^^j^^^^TjJ^i c£. alao Laaaen, 

or Pdli,"— all. thftJ?* ^™ Sanskrit /. ^a., ".6, note. 

Indian originaL^3?^°"' from **»« . ^"^^"fg to Spiegel, in hia re- 

1 .. .°. *»^ WnA«^«. XI A — -_ view, of wYit^K T t..** * 



Indian originaL^l\:^°"' from tb« . Acoording to Spiegel, in hia re- 

lationa of later tW?®*^"* **»« traiifl- ^**!^',^' ^^»f^ I have frequently 

derived through tK^^ ^^^ ""^^^ w • T7*®i^^e«», of Buraoura 

Tibetan. For th^ ^^'^^ of the work, m the JaArb, far wiu. Krittk, 

"«* cnticiBin of the i»45. P- 547, moet of these name^ 

^Uer particulars ?f ® 5if? '®"»d among the Southern 

^-ncieni^ tiansla- Buddhists. 
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the Itilidsa-Purdnas in the Brdhmanas) ; or legends in the 
form of parables^ styled Avaddna, in which we find many 
elements of the later animal- fables ; ^^ or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adbhvla'dhanna ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas (Geya and GdtM) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadeia and NiddncL All these reappear in a 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
difierent names,* in the Brdhmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bhdrata, which in style also (though 
not in language) ofifer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Siitras. Quite peculiar to these latter,t how- 
ever, are the passages called JdtaJcas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in the S6tras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha's time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Siitras 
were composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindii Pantheon^ But it must not by 
any means be imagined that in Buddha's time this Pan- 
theon had attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the Siitras, assuming that we follow the 



"^ From the Chinese tranBlation legends stand distinctly related to 

Stan. Julien bas published quite a corresponding Bivhrnanio popular 

collection of such stories, for the tales and legends, which they hare 

most part very short {Les AvaddnaSj simply transformed [(tr conversely, 

Oontes et Apoloffws Indiem, 1859). into which they have themselves 

The high importance of these, as been transformed] to suit the object 

well as of the Buddhistic J^taka and in view. 

other stories generally, in the lite- 1^ Lassen's assertion (/. AK., ii. 

rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 453) that " Buddha recognised no 

shown in f uU relief by Beofey in the gods *' refers only to the circum- 

introduction to his translation of the stance that they too are regarded by 

Pafichatantnu him as subjected to the eternal suc- 

* Only Qdthd and UpadeiSa (Ade^ cession of existence ; their existence 

at least) occur also in the Brdh* itself he in no way denied, for in the 

manas. doctrines put into his mouth there 

f Although connecting links are is constant reference to them. [He 

found here and there in the Mahd- abolished their significance, how- 

Bhdrataalso, especially in the twelfth ever, as he did that of cute.] 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas, 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fourth 
century B.C., as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived AJ). 
40), four hundred years after Buddha's death — and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the hterature of the Vedic Siitras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas — ^there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d priori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Takshas, Gammas, Kinnaras,*** so often 
mentioned in these Sdtras, are still quite unknown in 
the Brahmanas: the name Dinava^ too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Yritra, a second time as an epi- 
thet of Sushna), and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally;** nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there.^ The names of the Ndgas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent- worship itself 
(sarpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred to;t the Kumbhan- 

^^ Where the Kinnaraa and their mention of the term in Nir., iii. 8, 

wives appear as ' heavenly choria- is patently an interpolation, as it is 

ters,' as, c^., in the Meghadiita, Ra- quite foreign to the Vedic texts, 
ghuvan^ and Mahi-Bbdrata, I con- * '* In &e sense of elephant the 

jecture the word to be a popular word n<f^a occurs once in the Vjrihad- 

etymological adaptation from the Anu^yaka, Mddhy., i. i. 24" (Er- 

Greek Ktyvpd, although the latter is rata, first Qerman ed. ). [Also in the 

properly only used of mournful. Ait. Br., viii. 22 ; whereas in the 

plaintive tones : hitfinara itself is ^at. Br., xi. 2. 7. 12, mahdndffa is 

formed after the model of hi^ better interpreted, with Sl^jrana, aa 

purusha. 'serpent.' The antiquity of this 

^' This is a mistake : the Ddnua, latter meaning is favoured by etj- 

Ddnavas, appear even in the Rik ; mology, cf. Eogl. snake ; see Kuhn's 

nay, the former in the Avesta as ZeUschrift, ix. 233, 234.] 
well; see il&<in re<^,§ 73; i^armrd. fin the Atbarva- SaiphitjCy in 

^•» § 37> 3^ (^^i^ <^^A^^^y ^^^^) particalar, many prayers are ad- 

*^ Sura is a bastard formation dressed to the Sarpas ; in the ^t. 

from aturot resting on a misunder- Br. they are once identified with the 

standing of the word, which was lohu : can the term have originally 

wrongly analysed into a-tura. The denoted ' the stars ' and other spxrita 
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das * too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Brahmanas 
toany of these genii might be explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Brahmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned once f (and that in the Brdhmana 
of the White Yajus) ; ^ &va and ^amkara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Budra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him ; the name 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
^akra,^^ Vasava,^'' Hari, TJpendra, Janardana, Pitamaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Siitras, in all of which these names are prevalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literature.^ The 

of the air? [Serpent- worship has Indra, ^kra occurs in the Rik even, 

unquestionably mythological, sym- but it is there employed of other 

bolical relations ; but, on the other gods as well. 

hand, it has also a thoroughly real- *^ As an epithet of Indra (but 

istic background.] The Maitriya^i- not as a name for him) Ydsava oc- 

TJpanishad does, indeed, mention curs once in Ath. S., tI. 82. i. In 

the Soras, Takshas, and Uragas ; but the Nimkti also, xii. 41, it appears 

this Upanishad belongs (see p. 98) in direct connection with him, but at 

altogether to the later period. It is the same time also with Agni ; indeed, 

allied to these Buddhistic Stitras in it is with Agni and not with Indra 

contents, and probably also in age. that the Yasns are chiefly associated 

* A kind of dwarfs with ' testicles in the Brdhma^^ ; see /. ^t.^ y. 240, 

as large as jars' (f). In the later 241. 

Brahmanical writings they are :t The Mdra so frequently mention- 

styled Kushmdndaa, KiUhmdndcu ed would almost appear to be a purely 

('gourd'?); see also Mahidbara Buddhistic invention ; in Bnlhma- 

on ViUJ. Saxph., xx. 14. [Cf. the ^ical writings I have nowhere met 

Kumbha-muthkas in Ath., viii. 6. 1$, with him. [Minayeff's conjecture, 

xL 9. 17, and perhaps also the iUno' in the introduction to his Grammaire 

devas in Rik, rii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3; Pdiic, <«ui. |)ar Stan. Guyard, p. viii., 

Both on Nir., p. 47.], that the name Mdra is directly re- 

f The Taittirlya-Ara^yaka, which lated to MairyOj an epithet of Ahri- 

contains several of these names, can- man in the Avesta, and in such a 

not exactly be ranked with the Brdh- way that both **remontent d une 

ma^a literature. Spoqne antirieurc a la UparoiUm da 

*» Also in the parallel passages in Iranient et det JJindoiu, " is rendered 

the Rik Siitras, and once besides in extremely doubtful by the mere 

the Ath. S. (viii. la 28). circumstance that nothing of the 

<M Ab an appellative epithet of sort occurs anywhere in the Veda 
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non-mention of Erishiia'^ proves nothing to the contraiy, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : ^ besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krislma 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Siitras (see p. 148). 
— ^Although — ^to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar asterisms in the Siitras begin with KrUtikd, 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively h^h antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. ; all that results from this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as cilso the occurrence of the word dindra 
(from denarius), which Bumouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Sdtras (see Lassen, /. AK., iL 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya'Pi(aka, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 

(Gopaiha-Br., i. 28, see note 166, is that of Kfisb^a " (/. SL, iiL 161), is 

only an apparent exception, due unfortunately not before us in the 

probably to Buddbistio influence), original text : might not the passage 

If, therefore, a direct connection simply mean, '*Your hair is yet 

really exists betireen Milra and AAra black f " The fact of Efisbna 

Mainju, it can only have come about appearing in the Abhidhdnappadi- 

in historic times; and for this there pikd as a name of Vishi^o proves, of 

is nowhere any analogy. course, just as little for the ancient 

'"^ Whether the Southern Bud- texts as the patronymics Kanhi, 

dhists are acquainted with K^ish^a Ka^hdyana in the schol. on Kachcb., 

is not yet clear. Buddha's prior t. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), which 

birth as Ra^ba has, according to the hare necessarily to be referred to the 

text published in Fausbdll's edition, epic or divine personality of Efish^a. 
p. 194, nothing to do with Erishi^a ; ^^ On the significance of the data 

the Jdtaka as Mahdka^ha (No. 461 contained in the Mahdhhdshya on 

in Westergaard'a Cakd., p. 41), can this point, see /. St., xiii. 349 : for 

hardly have any reference to him the earliest occurrence of Krishna in 

either ; but what of the Jdtaka as an inscription, see Bay ley in Joum, 

Kesavat (No. 341 in Westergaard'a As. Soc. Beng., 1854, p. 51 ff., with 

Oatal.t p. 40). The expression in which cf. /. Str., ii. 81, and my 

Hardy, East, Mon., p. 41, " You Essay Ueher KfitHina^t Gtburt^etit, 

are yet a youth, your hair is like p. 318. 
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the clergy. — ^like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kmd of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit t that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the hhUcdmsX monks, and hhUahuniSy nuns, on the one ' 

* The aged were called tthavira^ moDks mast, as a matter of fact, 

a word not unfrequently added to have been particularly numerous in 

a proper name in the Brahmanical Ptf^ini's time is apparent from the 

SdtFBS to distiDguish a particular many rules he gives for the forma- 

peraon from younger namesakes: tion of words in this connection, e.^., 

points of connection herewith are to hhikthdeharat iii. 2. 17 ; bhiksfidkOf 

be fonnd in the Br&hma^as also. iii. 2. 155 ; hhikthu, iii. 2. 168 ; 

[Regarding the winter aeason, see bhaik^a from hhiUhd in the sense of 

Childers, PtUi Diet.^ 9. v. va$»o.] hhikthd^fHiamiiAaSy iv. 2. 38. Com- 

.. f The Tenerable were styled arh- pare, in particular, also ii. i. 70, where 

ani (&px^9 <l1bo ^ ^^^^® bestowed the formation of the name for female 

npon teachers in the Brtfhmanas. mendicants (tframa^d, and, in the 

t When Ptfnini speaks of Bhikshu- gai^ pravrdjUd) is treated of, which 
Sdtras, and giyes aa their authors Pd- can only refer to Buddhistic female 
hbSarya and Karmanda, teaching (ir. mendicants. [This last rule, which 
3. 1 10, 1 1 1 ) ihat their resnectiye ad- gives the epithet ' virgin ' as a special 
herents are to be styled rini&iri^as (not as an indispensable) quality 
and Karmandinas^ and (iv. 2. 80) of the iramand^ taken in connec- 
thattheS^traof the former is called tion with iv.' i. 127, can hardly 
Pdrdvarija, the allusion must be to be said to throw a very favourable 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these light on the ' virginity ' of the class 
names are not mentioned in Bud- generally; cf. Manu, viii. 363, note 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 330 above. The words tarvdnnina, 
the second edition of his Dictionary, v. 2. 9, and kaukkufika, iv. 4.6, 
karmandin is given as ' beggar, reli- likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
gions mendicant, member of the dhistic colouring ; on this see 7. ift,, 
fourth order.' [According to the St. v. 140 ff. On Buddhistic mendi- 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, cants at the time of the Bhiahya, 
ii. 7. 41, and Hemachandra, 809.] see the data collected in 7. St,, ziii. 
But the circumstance must not be 340 ff.] — The entire institution oi 
overlooked that^ according to the the fourth order rests essentially on 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these the Siipkhya doctrine, and its ex- 
two rules of PiS^ini is explained in tension was certainly due to a large 
the Mab^bbitohya, and that possibly, extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
therefore, they may not be Pii^ini's dish-yellow garment (JhuAdyavoMiia) 
atall, but posterior to the time of Pa- and the tonsure {mawfdya) are the 
taq\jali. [The ' Pdn&^ri^o bhiksha- principal badges of the Buddhist 
vab,' at least, are really mentioned hhikshua ; see above, pp. 78, 237. 
in the Bh(Uhya to i v. 2. 66 ; see 7. On a commentary, extant in In<iia, ' 
St,, xiii. 340.] — That mendicant on a Bhikshu-Stitra, see 7. 5i., i. 47a 

U 
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>.ai»<i' and the Buddhist laity on the other, wpiiwiiB and 
uwi-*^^^^" J Within the priesthood itaelf, again, nume- 
^^^ shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
unfcil at '.^ngth the existing hierarchy arose, a hiererehy 
■wbicl* differs very essentially from the Brahmaoical 
o^e, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
Btill. ^ " Buddha's time, allowed to members of the 
\owest CMtea on the same conditionB as to any one else- 
Among *"« laity the Indian castes still continue to eiis' 
-wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the BrahmaD 
■ caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, a* 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation aubstit"*^ 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to iifJofi, ^ 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and 3{i^> .» , 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting i;^^*^^™ 
the adoration of the image of Suddha and of Kr^^Jy,iD 
"" - - - - bycienj^ ^^ 



i4JM- 



Of the latter point we are first infoioned __, _-„^ 

andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was p^-T^ , 

relics of his most eminent disciples also, and Ijv^ to tJje 
princes who had deserved specially "well of to^^*iseto 

The story of the ashes of Menander, related bv b'^'^a. 
(see Wilson, Ariana., p, 283), is doubtless to be ^ ■""'aftjj 
in this sense.! Now this reUc-^worsIiip, the i!:''^'stood 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes {^t-A^^^ tit 
—^^^J^iich 

* OripecidljAtidittiipiifala, friui- blut, wbo J 

ittDnlnfil,*! we find UwTetal times weal«ni ci 

in the Hricbhakitf- identical n \ 

t For I regard Menander, who on appears mm , 

hia coina ia called Minanda, aa iden- the name 

tical wilh Hilinda, king of Sfoala Dtaitgiutt, ' 

(9itkata), rcipecting whom aee Tur- word parA' ' 

near in the Jown. Ai. Soe.£eng,, nj atteatii 

V. 530 SI ; Barnouf, I. c, p. 631; that u far 

and Catal. USS. Or. Bibl. Baan., Erg&iaangei 

p. 50. (FromanarticIebySpieKsIia StAmide* J. 

the Kitler AUgemtint ManaUtdmft, 56, to p. 3' 

Jnlj 1852, p, 561, which haa just lelt, be witi 

resohed me while correcUng then of Ehuili wit 

abeeU, I eeo that Benfejhaaalreadj lion, too, of Amita *,<>.*"' *^itieeJ 

Identified Menander witb Milinda wbich had been aD«<;„ ;^mu~ 

[lee tlie Berlin JaArtfltAn- /!ir wu- pen, ii. 28, noU 4, be *" "t Ks^ 

aoucA.jrrt(it,lS42.p.87'].)— Sehief- ai doQblful.l The 1= """^ •*K»rd« 

ner in hi. notice, fcter /»d«.'. Wwlern origin of u,;||?°d of til; 

DonneriM, p. 4 of tbe eepaate im- already characterised (n. ik i l»Ve 

presaion, 1848, baa eipreaaed the hspa imrented aa 1 witk >"**Per. 

conjaetnre that the Buddha Amitd- Kaniihka. '^^'Piuaam to 
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owe their origin to this relic-worship — the system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries,* and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open questiop, and requires 
investigation.*^ 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Ahhidharma-Fitdka, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and &at he simply 
adopted this latter from his predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation t 
constituted his sole merit. But it seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 



* Afterwards adopted by the fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 

BnUimans also. [The Tety name and worship, as they did that of the 

rosary has possibly arisen from a con- Buddhist legends, by any means to 

fnsion of the two Indian words ^'opa- be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 

mdld and japdmdld; see my paper, quite apart from the oft -ventilated 

Udter Kfiihna*B OeburUfett, pp. 340, question as to the significance of 

341 ; Koppen, Die Bdigion dea Bud' such influences in the further de- 

dha, ii. 319 ; and also my letter in yelopment of Kfishna- worship, there 

the Indian Antiq.^ iv. 250.] are legends connected with the ^iva 

^*^ See Ind, Skiz., p. 64 (1857), cult also, as to which it is not at all 

and the data from the Abb^ Hue's a far-fetched hypothesis that they 

Trayels in Tibet in Koppen, i. 561, haye reference to scattered Christian 

ii. 116. According to the interest- missionaries; see /. St., i. 421, ii. 

ing discoyery made by Laboulaye 398; Z, D. M, O., zxvii. 166 (y. 

(see Miiller, Chips, iy. 185) and F. 263). — That Western influence has 

Liebrecht with regard to Barlaam played a part in Tibet, finds support 

and Josaphat, one of the saints of inaletterof Schiefner's,accordinq^to 

the Catholic Church stands at length which, in a work of Dstga Pa^dita, 

revealed as Bodhisattva himself — a Galen is mentioned as the physician 

discovery to which Reinaud's ingeni- of the Persians, and is said to have 

ous identification of Yiiasaf, Ytidasf, been consulted by the first Tibetan 

with B6dsatf {Mim, but Vlnde, p. 91) king, along with a celebrated Indian 

might alone have led; see Z. 2>. M, and a celebrated Chinese physician. 
(?., xziv. 48a — But neither is the + In this courage the circumstance 

contrary supposition, namely, that that he belons:^ by birth to the 

Christian influences may have af- military casie finds expression. 



awalce"' virtiions actions and disposifciona This ia in 
accord with the circumstanco, that, ^^hereas Uie Buddhisto 
allege of the Sfitra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka tlat % 
■were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of tie 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with tbe 
admission that it is the production of "iiia disciplea. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharmaa« 
in reality only a further development or continiiatjoii of 
the views here and there propounded in the SiihM; ia- 
deed, the writings in question often mereJy add aingJe 
■worclsto the thoughts expressed itx the Siitias ; " but in 
any case there exists an. interval of several centimes be- 
tween the two, and that difierence -which distingiiisbes a 
doctrine atill in its earliest beginnings from a phiJowpliy 
which has arrived at its furthest development" • ^f^t 
Brahma-Sdtra of Bddardyana doctrines are repe«**^^ 
combated which, on ^amkara's testimony, beIoit.n Vr. Njll) 
distinct sohoola of Buddhist philosophy, and oo:^^ 
both of these, and perhaps also the other t'Bi^^^tokJS 
which are ranked with them, belong- to a periot) 5* \n^ i 
the composition of this Brahma-Sdtra. — Th.i 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect d 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the d 
the Samkhya system is still enveloped ia. some o 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that 
Buddha himself may actually have been in fuj^ 
■with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed ^^"Si 
adherents developed these in their own fashioj,''^^o(^->' 
-^ ■' ^ t^ 



• Whether now, «ft«r these words of individual existence i,.^^~~~^ ® 
of Burnoufi, toe. dl., p. 522, Laa- the robI to which Budj^t* 



ibie— (« the elTuct that 



V (I. AK.. ii. 4S8) >i ten- h.rdly, however, ^h^tZl- "'pllL'"^ 

tha effect that "althongh, ciitteace into nothing l '^8 ^f^ ; 

in the collection bearing the name relarn to theanmestiteof' Ooj* j'' 

of Abhiilh»nilt,therearewTiUnir»ot unconscioninesa which |ii"*'*tt '' 

vnriona dates, jet they mu«t all be prime™] matter before ii «*« ^* 

iwiStned to the period precedine tha to derelopment at all ■' '*»in^ 

third council "(Ihia third couneil in BL, 1857, p. 770 (/. g^ tit. 7$ 

B.C. 275 being hera eipreisly dia- Diildera thinks di'aereh'.i''' '^aV 

.linguiahed from the fourth nnder Diet., $. v. nirvdifa. "J". P^: 

Kaniahka)— appeara to me in the t Were he really to be li ' 

very hieheit degree doubtfnl. wilhthe^tkiyanjaoftheln -"'ieeH 

«' Cf. for thia /. SI., iii. 132; Cp»m>had(Beep.97) we.k f^nT^ 

MaxDiincker. QfKhiehU da- Arier. in thiawork tola>abii'dil„'"''<ili«^ 

r.i34ff'-(i867); Keppen,i.2r4ff:- to the aboTc effect. "'''"Meoc^ 
" Tlie extinction, the ' blowing out' 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued theii* 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially fix)m the Buddhist philosophy * To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — ^but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.^* The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines,t particularly 
those of Basilides, Yalentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un- 
determined ;*^ it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amoimt of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication in the case 
of the latter was through Alexandria ; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Fanjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Fitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepal contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Fitakas, in part, of a 



* Whether tt. 9>ii of the Ii$o- special work on Tibetan and Chinese 

panishad are to be taken, with the Baddhism. See on this point Lit, 

commentator, as speciallj referring C EL^ 1875, p. 550. 
to the Bnddhists, as I assume in f See F. N^ve, L^AntiquUi Chri- 

/. SL, i. 298, 299, appears to me tieniie en Orient, p. 90, Lou vain, 

donbtfal now : the polemic may i8j2. 

simply be directed against the S^- ^ Cf. now Lassen, /. AK., iii. 

khya tenets in general. 387-416 ; my Ind. Sine., p. 64 ; 

*^ Onr information regarding Kenan, Mitt, dea Lang. S^m., 2d ed., 
them is derived exclusively from 1858, pp. 274, 275. That their in- 
Hodgson's Essays (now collected, see fluence upon the growth of the doc- 
note 345). Their names, Sv^bhi- trines of Manes in particular was a 
Tika, Aii^varika, E^Urmika, Tiltnika, most important one is shown, for 
are so far unsupported by any other example, by this circumstance alone, 
literary evidence. Only for the that the formula of abjuration for 
names Sautrintika, Vaibh^hika, those who renounced these doctrines 
Mddhyamika, Yog^hdra, is such expressly specifies Bodda and the 
testimony found. Tdran^tha, for Xxi/^uLvot (seemingly a separation of 
example, is acquainted with these 'Buddha S&yamuni' into two) — 
latter only, and they are also the Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, /• 
only ones known to Wassiljew in his Jt, A, S,, ii. 424 (xSC6J. 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, whicli 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahmanical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their ^aktis^ 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of &vaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.*^ 



*** Cf. Emil Sch1agintweit*a BvA- poetry ; as to which see Klatt in 
dhixm in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to his edition of the 
atlas of twenty plates). — Recently sentences of Ch^^^akya, taken there- 
there have also come from Nepdl from (1873). 
Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 
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I*- 9> 36 ff. (and 64, 39 ff.). Bumell, in his preface to the 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. fif., and Aufrecht, 
Hymnen des Rigveda (Bonn, 1877), Tret pp. xvi, xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Samhitd, as compared with those of the Rik-Samhita. 

P. 25, note ^^, and p. 67, note ^. On the Sikshas see 
Kielhom's paper in the Ind. Antiq., v. 141 fif., 193 fif., and 
my comments thereon, ibid,, p.. 253. 

P. 32, note ^. "On the Vashkalas somewhat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a comparison 
of the kdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, *6dkaldndm samdni va ity rickd 'ntyd 
"kutir Uuivet Bdshkcddndm tu tachhamyor ity richd 'ntyd- 
hutir bhavet* it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pari^ishta (see /. St,, iv. 431) of the iamyuvdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Samhitd has reference 
to the Ydshkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the ^afikhayana texts, since in the ^afikh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of the Sam- 
hitd, and this expressly as the view of Kaushft£iki. In 
addition to this we "have the fact that the^a^^a of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last hkila — samjndrui — ^in the vulgate recension 
of the Bik-Samhita, is found cited in the l§ajlkhay.-^rauta- 
Siitra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, A^vaL, 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shaJI probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eleven hymns — ^ten Ahindni and one 
Airidrd/oarvmam Mdam — which, as Eud. Meyer has re- 
centiy pointed out (Rigvidhdna, Praef., p. xxiv.), are cited 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samk, i 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, their praHkas prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on ^nkh. ^r., 
9. 20. 14, for the ' trxiatam suparnam' there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
Sa&kh. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the Ai^vina-iSastra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer (/. c, p. xxv. fF.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Bigvidhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas t£f are found neither'S^the vulgate- 
the Sakala-Samhitd — ^itself, nor in its khila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Yashkalas. In point of fact, 
the mrpjndna khila also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vashkala-Samhita belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxiL). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Safikhayana texts wUl pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — ^In Biihler's letter 
from Kashmir (published in /. St^ xiv. 402 ffi) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered an excellent (Mr;a-MS., some five to six hundred 
years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the Sakala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Yedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
vddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitrayani Samhita, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jeruier Lit Zeit,, 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Biihler's journey 
in the Journal Bomb. Br, R, A. S., 1 877, extra No., pp. 35, 36. 

Pp- 3S> 3^f ^0^ §• See also Myriantheus, IHe Ahins 
(Munich, 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, note **. See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varuna und 
Mitra^ ein Bdtrag zur Exegese des Veda (Breslau, ^^77)' 

P. 43, note ^. Max Miiller's issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Samhitd-pdfha and pada-ptifha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Miiller's previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called galitas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the Lit, Cent, Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Miiller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i 6th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the gcditas, — 
Aufrecht's edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877) • 
the preface (comp. desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Kik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1 876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Bik-Samhita which is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
' Vedarthayatna,' with English and Mahrathl translation, 
as well as with Mahrathl commentary: the latest No. 
brings it down to i icx). The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Hang's Vedische Bdthselfragen 
und BMhsdspriiche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note ^ Eijendra Ldla Mitra's edition, in the 
Bill, Indica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayana's com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Btihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Eeport of Journey, /. c, p. 34. 

P. 50, 6 (cf. p. 285). Panch^achanda appears in a Pali 
Sutta among the mahdsendpatia of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit, Zeit, 
7th April 1877, p. 221. 

P. 56, 8. The l^ankh. Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Vi^vdmitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth mandaJas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramanl to the ^akala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandaJa (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — ^but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school ? (In 6dfikh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third maTidUUa!) 
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P. 58, note «>. The 6afikh. Griliya bas been published, 
with translation and notes, by H:erm. Oldenberg; se^ 
/. St., XV. 1-166. There exista also arrotlxer recension of >^ 
which is designated as KausWtalca-GriJiya, but whi^^ 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be iindeistood . ^. 
^mbavya-Grihya. Its text is * no^ynse identical' nTv^ 
the Sa&kh. Grih., ' but it has borro^w^ed from the lattex* *\>y 
far the greatest part both of its mett^t^eir and form.' Xhe 
last two books of the ^alikh. Gfili. arie ziot used in tt, aixd 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *• On the Jyotisha a very zneritorions '^w'orfc 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, a6 ff. On the Byihaddevata and Rigvidhana see 
R. Meyer's edition of the latter work ^Berlin, 1 877). 

P. 65, aS. The forty-eighth Atharva-paj^iiishta, see T. 
SLy iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a diflferent 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samliit^, namely, the last 
verse but one of the Jirst part of the ^VTxlgate ; ac(X)rdixicrly 
it did not reckon the second part as l>elonging to the S^m- 
hita at all, while for the first part aJ^o it pi-esents tie 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 6s, note «>. The Araijiya-Sainliitd, with Sajrana's 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata SamaSraniiD, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcntta, 
1873), and also in the second part of Ida large edition of 
the Sama-Samhita, p. 244 £ 

P. 66, note ^. This edition of the Sama-Samhita, in 
the Bibl. Indica, has now reached, in its fifth volume' as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp- 73> 74. The Talavakara- or Jaiminfya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has l>eeii recovered by 
BurneU (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pl^- 
ti^akhya. 

Pp. 74, 75, notes ^ «. The ArsHeya-Brahmana and 
Samhitopanishad-Brahmana have also l>eeix edited by Bur^ 
neU (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lencrthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas'^the 
secondary origin of the Saqahita from these, the charting 
of the sdmarw, &c. On this compare ^ Barth's detailed 
notice in the Eeviie CrUiqufi, 21st July 1877 pi) 17—27 
The Aisheya-Brahmana has, further, jxxst been issued a 
second time bj Bumell, namely, in the text of the Jai- 
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xninfya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Hang's collection of MS§., there are now in the Eoyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, ^^^ only two MSS. of the 
Maitrayani Samhita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhayana, Yaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyake^in. — ^The description /in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Sutras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a coUective Siitra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Grihya- and a ^ulva-Siitra, and which 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Ealpa-Siitra. 
— [The North- Western origin of the Eatha school (cf. 
KdBaui, I. SL, xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, aqcording to Biihler's letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in /. St., xiv, 
402 ff.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Giihya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Yedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and prayoga to the Kathaka- 
Grihya. * Of these Grihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on bhiirja. To the Kathaka-Sdtra 
are attached a Pravarddhyaya, an Arsha, the Charayanlya 
Siksha, and several other Pari^ishtas.' — Additional note in 
second German edition,] According to Bilhler, Z. D. M. ft, 
xxiL 327, the Dharma-Siitra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Ka- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Blihler, Eeport 
of Journey, I. c, pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note ^^^ The Taitt. Prati^akhya has also been 
edited in the Bibl, Indica by Eajendra Lala Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 1 7, 1 18. The forty-eighth Atharva-Parifehta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Samh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See /. St., iv. 432. 

P. 114. For the formula Ambe ambike 'vibdliJce, 
which dillers in all three Yajus texts, Panini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourtli reading ; on this ajcxd t>li.e otiier points of con- 
nection between Panini and \Ax& ^vooo^'bulary of the Yajufl 
texts, see /. St^ iv. 432. 

P. 138,23. According to lS(dr&l3.£L^«rajfi8a, p. 9. m, 15, the 
name of Buddha's wife was Blxa^ddst— or Subhadda-Kach^ 
chana ! 

P. 139, note ^« Satap., 3. i, x— :2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner's dissertation, ZTe^^^r- cLie IHksM CLA^K 
l8;8); other portions inDelbruclc's ^^Itirtd, W(yrtfolgeiiil%\ 

P. 142 note ^. The Paraskara tas been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

P 150, note ^« In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
fishta, the commencement of the ^A^tliarva-Samhita is given 
just as in the pubhahed recensxon, l>xit it ends there with 
Book xvL ; see /. St,, iv. 432, 

p. I SI, note i« With the dosTk^^cUi compare ihi^pdp- 
wiari (wwra m the NpsiAhop. ; see J'^ JSi ix. i o jcn 



P. 153 ft Cf. PaulEegnaud, JkTa^^T^^tZ '^^' '^''* . , 
effisJre de la Philosophie de V-yrn^^^xsTe^ ^T "^f ^ 
of this work in the JeTiaer Lit. ^eitS of otL V\^ ^^ ^^e^ 



p. 182. note ^. The dates of the N-SpSit Si? '*^«- 
i^ntly reach back as far as A.D. 88 -% r -^*'^^-^o&. appg. 
ffistory of Nt^. 1877. Jemer J^i^, £^ r^^^^^^^ht. 

Pp. 187, 188, note *"». On Olshau^^'l^^' ?' '*'2' 
the word Fahlav—tiie basis of the In^lo «^/anation of 
Parthava, ' Parthians,' see now also Tk xT^rr'^'^—from 
Jf. G., xmL 557 ff. ^^- ^°I<ieke in ^ i?. 

P. 189, note ****. According to K" a. 

JavcuimduVeHdingmnHMah&bTt^^^f^^fV^* ^^ ^ <?Mrf- 
p. 7 fit, the Kavi translation of the .^^^^^^f^^^'^^*^^??). 



he there communicates the text of tK ^^Tf^' ^^^ which 
dates from the beginning of the elev^^rT+if -^^^^I^yacharita, 

P. 1 89, note ^. For the criticisn^^ f , ^^^^^ly. 
Holtzmann's researches {Indische ScMert ^ "^^^^"Bhdrata, 
1854) are also of great importance. ' -^^^eface, Stuttgart' 

P. 191, note ^. The Index to ECall'ia ^ • 
translation of the Vishnu-Purana (vol ^^^^^^.^f Wilson's 
in 1 877. The edition of the Agiu-I>ij^^ '^* ^?^ ^--J Reared 
has now reached adhy, 294. ^^a in the Bill Ind. 

P. 19s, 15. The identity of the auth 
vaft^a and Kumara-sambhava with the H ^^ ^^ *^^ ^aghu- 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit • ^^'^atist Kalidas'i 

• • i^ the Transactim 
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of the London Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 £F. 

P. 196, note ^. Bharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of PulakeiSi II., ' in the iSaka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6) ;' at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhau Dajl in Joum, 
Bomb, Br, B, A, S., ix, 315, and J. F. Fleet in Ind, Antiq,, 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Eatndkara of the ninth, Kshe- 
mendra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mankha, 
Kalhana, &c., of the twelfth century, see BiLhler, Beport 
of Journey, I, c, p. 42 ff. 

P. 199, note t- For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas P6Ms (Paris, 1876), p. 89 ; * nacJieham 
gitam vdditam pekkham akkhdnam . , iti vd iti evar^pd 
visiikadassand' (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term visiUka as 
rather, specially, pekkha (prekshya), * exhibition,' * spec- 
tacle,' translated by * theatricals,' pp. 65, 179, ' repr&enta- 
tions dramatiques,' p. 215 ; comp. prekshanahi as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Dalanipa, p. 6), 
and dfiSya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, la, 205, 20, According to Hall, VAsavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bana : the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, iWd., pp. 13, 
14). See also Ind, Streifen, L 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, /. AK., iii. 855, 
1 163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind, Antiq., 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 203, note. According to Buhler, Ind. Antiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is * older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikrama era.' 

P. 204, note 211. In Z. D, M, Q., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the UrvaiSl a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note ^ Of new publications, &c., of Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhandarkar's edition of the 
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.jv «rT^nTnl>fl.v 1 876), Cappeller's edition of the 
Malati-iri^dbav-^^ se^oxTd edition of BohtKngp 

^^^''w/^S^^ ^1^ BengdH recension of the ^i- 

kuntda, ^^ D 121^. the two latter dramas translated 
^•/f " Fritze ; lastly, Hegnaud's translation of the 
ty Ludw. , ^^g 1876). — On the question as to the 
MrichhakatiKa^^^^ of KAlidaea's igakuntaM-discussed in 
vanous .^^^^^j ff. — gee also Biihler's Keport of Journey, 
/. ^^-^ YJx^^- *^-' where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 

'• ^*' ^i^a dja-Tf^^ is printed. . 

sion of tni»^^^^ 220^ r^^ ^j^jg place also belongs Srivaras 

^' ? VfrAvall of the fifteenth century, containing quota- 

Subhasm^ ^^^ore than 350 poets; see Biihler, Eeportof 

tioxis X^^ ^j.,p. 6i ff. ; further, the Subhdshita-ratnakara 

Journey, - ghastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872).— Here, 

by Knai^ ^^ y^ mentioned the f oiu: papers Zur Kritik und 

^0, ^*^® ^i^rschiedener indiacher JVerke, published by 0. 

-BrfcWt^ ixi ^^^- ^^- «^d viii of the M4la7ig^ Asiatigues 

Bohtli^ "Petersburg Academy (1875—76). 

of the P^- ^^^ 222 Oomp. Benfey's Introduction to Bick- 

?* ^dition 8Jid translation of the * Kali lag und Damnag' 

ell's e ^876). It now appears doubtful whether the 

(Leip^&'p^^^avl version really rested upon one individual 

^^^^^ as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 

^^Ia ri as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 

^ r^ of the above work in Zit. C. Bl., 1876, No. 31, 

^ - i?^T Beport of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jenaer Lit, 

p ^13, note *^. Read 'recast by Kshemendra.' It is 

\v to Kshemendra that the statements from Biihler's 

letter given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler now 

laces hi^ ^ *^® second and third quarter of the eleventh 

century, Report of Journey, l- c., p. 45 ff. 

p. 213- On the Raja-taramginf see now Buhler, Report 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, lxvi.-bcxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. 1-107 is given) ; and on the Nila-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff., Iv. ff 

P. 214, note ^. The Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jivananda. — On the SiAhasana- 
dvatrift^ika see now my pape^^ ^^ -^- ^^•» ^v. 185 ff. 

P. 2 1 5, note ^\ In the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tdona^ Biihler and Fleet also, in particiilar, have of late done 
very active service (especially in Iiid. Antiq., vols, v., vi.). 

P. 221, note ^. Goldstticker's ' facsimile' (comp. note 
^ p. 100) edition of the Mdnavakalp. is not ' photo-litho- 
graphed,' but lithographed from a tracing. 

P, 226, note *®. Kielhom has come forward with great 
vigonr in defence of the Mahabhdshya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ind. Antiq,, v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdiydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876}, which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhnikam). Cf., further^ two articles by Bhan- 
darkar. On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdiydyarui in Ind, Antiq,, v. 345 ff. (December 
1876), and on Oolcbtucker^s Theory aboiU Pdnini! 8 Technical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.'s Pdnini), ibid,, 
vi 107 ff. To this place also belongs an article on the 
Mahdbhashya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind, Antiq,, 
vi 301 ff., in October 1877. 

P. 226, note ^. On the antiquity of the Ka^ika see 
now BiLhler's Report of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
BtLhler^s information regarding Vyddi, the Mahabhashya, 
Edtantra, &c., is given in detail in his Beport of Journey. 
— On Bumell's essay, On the Aindra Sdiool of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer Lit, Zeit,, March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
—Of Hemachandra's Prdkrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229^ note t. This note, according to Barth, Eevue 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, dAparaitre can 
only have the sense of ' seem' {scheinen), 

P. 231, note ^ On Eshemendra's Loka-prakd^a see 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 29- See note above to p. 182. 

P. 23 1, note ^. The translation of the Sahitya-darpana 
in the Mbl, Indica is now finished. — For the rich informa- 

X 
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P. 237, note sso ^. ^^ Gro^sh^!^^ %e^ 

translated by Go^nl^^ S^mfch^ ^ ' "" '*« ^« 

P. 237. note «2?**^*l«^aS^^«:*attva-pn»d/„ , " 
A.D. IOI5; Btihler R ^^^i^^ ^ ^-heS^^X^ been 

groups, of which the^' PP- 5-ri2^^^' P- So-TrT^^ in 

It is of the latter!!SS?^<SVab'® ^^ief S *?,f Spanda! 
that Abhiaava J^i^^ch ^ppia^^) ^^miSf k^«S- 
P. 241, note ase/^ ^^ «ie J^^^ *o rest UDoVtf ^*^- 93o) 

JaimiBf ya-nyaf a-'ir\ to x^^ J^ 

Bombay monthlvT^:^^'*^ ia^J^t been^ °^ of the 

begun in Janu^^ x?"^"<^, - s^^g ^CS^«^^ ^^1 

double translate iJ°j7-7te:5'fc a?5^<^anao^ ^ thl 

^ P. 243. note a» ' v/^^^i ar,?^ «^xnffl?n;;f ^^^taniiS^ 

of pubhcation in 4.-u^S^ the v-v* s Bha'Tv.-^^ 
commenced £ ^S-^J^ ^^- ^tf ^^«ta-^tS*'^' ^ glosa 
the Preface tehL^^.-^'^ the^„ ^^t^d K ?f i^ 2^,^^ 

Brahmasdtra-bh^*"*^ citea^^^ad^a'a XS ^- '?fT 

separated from ifif «« his pred?® ^attJ^^^^UiSf.** 
^ finch Mn;^ ^y several Sn°®«8orS'**®»»tior.^Hja'« 

I>«nu^a, tt^^- ^n.aS:?*^-°^ ofe^. ^^ **^ 
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designating them by the epithets maharshi and suprdchi- 
ncUama. By Srinivasadasa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, • Brahmanandi, Draviddchdrya, ^ri- 
ParankuiSandtha, Yamunamuni^ YatiiSvara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pandit, by Vechana- 
rama^astrin, of two commentaries on the Vedanta-siitra, 
viz., the 6aiva-bhashya of ^rlkantha ^ivdcharya (see Z, D. 
M. (?., xxvii 166), and the Veddnta-kaustubha-prabha of 
Ke^ava Kd^mirabhatta. — Further, in the second edition of 
his SandcrU'ChrestomcUhie (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of the Veddnta-sdra; and the Vidvan- 
manoranjini of Bdmatirtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been published, text with translation, in the Pandit by 
Gough and Govindadeva^dstrin. In the same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmidhara. 

P. 245, note *^. A translation, by EeiavaiSdstrin, of the 
Nydya-dar^ana and of Vdtsydyana's commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Ganger's Nydya-chintdmani, with the 
commentary of Euchidatta, has also been edited, ibid. 
(Nos. 66-93) ^7 Bala^trin. 

P. 247, note *®. Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from Alblrtinl by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendzU in Soghd and Ehvdrizm, the list of which begins 
with thurayyd, i.e., with krittikd, and that under the name 
parvi; by this is evidently meant parviz, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modem one, commencing with dhini; see Jenaer Lit, Zeit, 
1877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by Albininl are distinctly Indian, as frshtbdth, i,e,, pro- 
^fhapdda, the anderd form of name, consequently, (not 
hhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note ^\ The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z, D. M. G^., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed earlier than 
the third century a«d., has application to Ydjnavalkya, as 
well as to the Atharva-pariiishtas, which in point of fact 
already observe this order; see /. St., x. 317. 
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P. 253, iiote *. The absence of mention o! the ^^^^ 
in the Eamdyana may perhaps also rest upon geograpnic^ 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the P^®^ , 
the east of India, in the land of the Kofialas, whereas ^e 
'war-part' of the Maha-Bhdrata was in all likeUHooa 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 6 i o 

P. 256, note ». Cf. Thibautfs paper ' On the Suiva- 
sutras' in the Jaum. As, Soc. Bengal, 1875 {^^^^^rX 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the ^^J"' 
Mr Math, und Pht/sUc, voL xxii.), and his edition oftne 
Sulva-sitra of Baudhayana with the connnentary of vy 
rakandthayajvan (text with translation) in the -Pariaw* 
May 1875—77. 

P.'256, note' ♦. The explanation of the Indian fig^ 

from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 

rudely shaken, see Biihler in Ind. A^nt., vL 48,— througii 

tile deciphering, namely, of the ancient * Ndgaxf numerals 

by Pandit BhagvdnMl Indraji, Hyid., p. 42 flf. These, ij 

appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation 01 

the later figures from them can hardly be called in qnes- 

tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals Wi 

for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 

amoxig them; there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (^'3 

beirxg merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 

90, «uid for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pP- ^^^' 

nofc^ ^ and 257, note *®*. 

E*. 260, note ♦, The remainder of the Yatra has now 
heexx edited by Kern in Z St., xiv. and xv. 

E^- 2^ ff- In complete opposition to the former dreams 

abo-cit *he high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas h^ 

tecoxitiy, m z^ j). M. (?., xxx. 617 fif. and xxxi 647 ^v 

chfiuT-actensed even the most ancient of the Indian medical 

text>B as quite modem productions, to be traced to AiaWan 

8oxi:fp®®* . ^ the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 

Qt tflie mgh repute in which Indian medicine stood with 

^^'^lln\^ of the translation of works of the kind, which 

^'^^^PSw o^ ""^T' ^"""^ Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 

^ . fw^V^^ "" v^^^^V ^ ^S^^s the latter Ti)mt, how- 

^^nn i!f!^^ff absolutely no ground for thro^ doubt 

""^tl^^Zl^all '^ i^^^ ^ character maTbythe 
old Arab cHromclers ; while, with resnect to the former 
point, the language of Sufiruta, CwSTl^is^l^^^^ 
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opposed to the assignment to them of 90 late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfully . received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are weU attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note ^^^ Charaka, as Biihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note ^*. The Kavi translation of the Elaman- 
daki-niti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata ; see 
remark above to note ^ — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha's commentary in the Bill. 
Indica, 

P. 273, note *"^. On modem Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta^ 
1875 fif., cf. JeTtaer LU. Zeit., 1^77, p. 487. — It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama- veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient lauhika music 
also. 

P. 274, note ^\ For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bemouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), PP- 24s, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the MiLsie de Sculpture par le Corrde 
F. de Clarae (Paris, 1836-37), vol iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note ^^. Biihler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastamba : it is now being reprinted in the series 
of * Sacred Books of the East ' which is appearing imder 
Max Muller's direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jiva- 
nanda's large collection ' Dharmashastrasamgraha ' (Cal- 
cutta, 1876), which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Haritas, Yajnavalkya> 2 UiSanas', Angiras, Yama, Apa- 
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stamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, BxTLhaspati, 2 Para^aras, 
2 Vyasas, Safikha, Likhita, IJalcslia, 2 Gautamas, ar^ 
2 Vasishthas. — ^Narada's Smriti lias been translated ^^ 
Jolly (London, 1 876) ; see also Iiia papers, Ueber die r^^ 
/tcA« StMung der Fraiisn bei derv J'Thdeirn (Munich, l** 
and Ueber da^ iTidische Schuldrecht (J^unich, 1877). 

P. 280, note ^ The Aruna-Siirriti, Blihler infaTX£i^'xii&) 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a IHiraiiJi. 

P. 281. As Yajnavalkya enumerat^es the planets in tlxeit 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest clat;e vre can assiga tx> tliis 
work is the third century a.d. (see rezziark above to p. 251, 
note *^*, following Jacobi). 

P. 284, 5. See remark on Panclialaclianda above, note 
to p. 50. 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious ^irork. La X^^endt 
du Bouddlui (Pans, 1875), traces tlie various legends tb^t 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Bljrislz^^ 
also) to ancient solar myths whicli 'were only subseqnej^/p- 
applied to Buddha ; comp. my detailed notice and paitial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit, 1 876 (^ptJi April), p. 282 ff, 

P. 291, note f. Schiefner's 'Indische ErzahlixiKTen' 
from the KAgyur, in vols, vii and viiL of the iTSla.'m 
AsiatiquLes of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace aJready 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note 8*«. Whether the Biaddhaghoslia of fcliis in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 1 3), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period; see Bhandarkar in the 
Trarisactions of the London Congress €xf Orientalists C i SlQ\ 
p.306fF. ^ ^' 

P. 293, note * &eipi ^Mof P&lis, tir^^ du DigharUkAya, 
from the papers of Paul Gnmblot, ^virere published by Mb 

widow in 1876 (Paris), text ^th translation. The 

second part of FausboUs edition of tbe Jdtaka appeared 
in 1877.— The Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal R. A, S., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared The same 
journal also contains an edition of tbe Patimokkha by 
Dickson^ An edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Henn. Oldenberg is m the press. -^ x- . 

P. 297, note ^. A collected edition of the sacred Afigas 
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of the Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by DhanapatisiAhaji : the text is accompanied with the 
commentaiy of Abhayadeva and a bA^^M-explanation by 
Bhagvan Vijaya. 

P. 300, note ^. On this compare also S. Beal, The 
Buddhist Tripifaka as it is krunvn in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

!*• 303* T^ote J. On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit, Zdt., 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note J. In Gautama the word hhikshu appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dSramas; 
in place of it Manu has yaii. 



Berlin, 2^ May 1878. 
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AkshaptfdA, 85. 24^. 
akshara, 'syllable, 15. 16. 

— pfailos., 161. 
Agutya, 53. 275 (arcbit.). 
Agni, 31. 40. 63. 159. 178. 303. 

— ehayana, 120. (274). 

— Purdna, 191. 231. 271. 275. 281. 
318. 

— rahtuya, 118. 120. 
Agnive^ 265. 266. 269 (med.). 
Agnisytfrnio, 79. 

offra, 190. 

aghds, 248. 

Ariga, 25. 216 (s. Veddiiga), 296. 

297. 3I26, 327 (Jain.). 
Afiga», 147. 
Afigir, 158. 
AfiginiB, 31. 53. 153. 158. i6a 162. 

164. 250. 325 {Smfiii), 

— (Jupiter) 250. 
AfiginuMS, 124. 148 ff. 
Ajdta^tru, 51. 127. 138. 286 (his 

six teachen). 
•~^ oomm., 82. 
tiiiknahfa, ill. 
atthahUhdy 292. 
Atri, 31. 38. 53. 102. 103. 140 Yed. 

— 102. 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 med. 

— daughter of, 38. 14a 

— Ifihad^, 269 (med.). 

— hatghu^y 269 (med.). 
Atharyan, 151 (aa vraJdpcUi), 153 

(brihaspati and ohagavani). 158. 
164. 

— (= Ath, Veda), 78. 
AtharvO'PariiUhfai, 249. 251. 253. 

265. 

— the forty-eighth Ath, Par., 313. 
316. 317. 318. 



AthaTVO'Pariiithfa, Greek order of 
the planetiB in the Ath, ParUUhias, 

323- 

— Paippak, 158. 169. 

— PrdtiidJehya, I46. 151. 

— Veda, 8. 22. 29. 145 ff. 249. 265. 

— Hkhare, 164. 

— Hihd, 164. 167. 
AiharvaHnu, 154. 166. 169. 170. 
Atharwi-Saf^itd, 11. 208. 318. 
Atharvdngtroiot, 11. 72. 93. 121, 

127. 149. 150 {^^raaa sing.) 
Atharvdifas, 113. 124. 148. 149. 
Atharvopanitkada, 28. 153 £ 239. 
iUhd *taJ^ 245. 265. 
AdthviJtadharma, 301 (Buddh.). 
AdhhutO'Brdhma'i^a, 69. 152. 
advaita, 171. 
Ad^Mitormakoaranda, 323. 
adkidevaiam, 121. 
adkiyainam, 121. 
ddhyayana, 8. 
adhydtmam, 121. 
Adhydtmardrndycofo, 168. 
adhydya, 14. 31. 32. 107. 117. 
adhydydiHn, 66. 
adhvaryu, 14. 8a 149. 
adhvaryui (pi.), 8. 80. 86. 87. 121. 
Ananta, 141 (comm.). 
Anantadeva, loi. 
Anantayajvan, 85. 245. 
anapkd, 255 (Greek). 
Antderanuu^U, 24. 32. 33. 61. 64. 65. 

74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 

107. 143. 144. 145. 152. 
Anupada-Siitra, 80. 81. 84. 88. 95. 
Anuffrdhmana, 12. 82. 
anubrdhmai^in, 82. 
Anubhiitipfxdsdia, 97. 
Anubhtitiivar6pdchirya, 226. 
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anvlttimJMf 68. 

anuvdka, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
124. 145. 

— *hiinukrama^ij 32. 6i. 
anuvydkhydfuiy 122. 127. 
anuidtana, 121. 122. 127. 
anuttotra^ 84. 
awiehdnaf 78. 
AndhakA-Vriah^ayas, 185. 
Andhotnati, 106. 
anvadhydya, 57. 176. 
anvdkhydna, 122. 
Apitntaratamaa, 243. 
Apaaras, 125. 
Abhayadeva, 327. 
AhhichdrO'Kaipa, 153. 
Abhidharma (Buddh.). 290. 292. 

307 ff. 
Abhidhdna-chintdmani, 230. 

— r€Unamdld, 23a 
Abhinavagupta, 237. 273. 322. 
abhinmruiOa, 278. 
Abhimikkranua^O'SiUra^ 30a 
Abhimanyu, 219. 22a 223. 
abhiyajna-gdthds, 45. 
Abhira, 3. 

abhyaniklaaf 122. 
ATHorcdsotKa, 220. 229 ff. 267. 
Amarachandra, 190. 
Amaradeva, 228. 
Amaramfihii, 20a 219. 227 ff. 
Amaru, 21a 
Amita, 306. 
Amitdbha, 298. 306. 
Amitraghdta, 251. 
AmfUanddopanishad, 154. 165. 171. 
AmrUavindipanithadf 99. 154. 165. 
Ambtf, 114. 134. 317. 
AmbikiC, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
Ambdliki, 39. 114. 134.3x7. 
ayana, 66. 
ayogiky 1 11. 

Ayodbyii, 89. 1 78. 224. 
Ani^a, 133. -i^, 93. 

— 8mrttt, 280. 326. 
Aru^i, 93 (and plur.) 
Arkalintui, 33. 

arjuna^ Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 

114. 115. 134. 135. 136. 137. 185. 

186. 
arjunyaUf 248. 
Arthaidstra^ 271. 273. 275. 
ardha, 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamdgadhif 295. 296. 297. 
arhant, 78. 138. 305. 
AlaifdDdraiditra, 23i« 333. 



Avaddna, 299. 301 (Buddh.). 
Avalokite^vara, 298. 299. 
avyaktOf 238. 
AvyayavfiUi, 227. 
oHtipeUha, 119. 
Aioka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
Aiivaghoaha, 161. 162. 
Aivapati, 71. 120. 
ahamedha, 54. 114. 126. 

— ojtdn^a, 118. 
Aivala, 53. 129. 
Aahtffha^ 133. 

Oihtaka, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

athiddkydyiy 118. 

cuuro^ 302 {tura formed from). 

— language of the A.'s, i8a 

— Kriahna, 148. 304. 

— Maya, 253, 274. 
akargcayi^ 258. 
oAt, 36. 

akina, 66. 76. 79. 8a 139. 
Ahobalasdri, 10 1. 
dhUa, 128. 
dhohera^ 254. 
dkhydna, 122. 193. 

— vidat, 45. 
AgamaMttra, 161. 
^I^ivefya, 102. 285. 
Agnive^ydyana, 49. 53. 1 02. 
dgneyam parva, 66. 
^flgirasa, 71. 148. 153. 
AngiroMahalpa, K3. 
dehdrya, 73. 77. 81. 121. 
^t^ra, 68. 125. 

difava, 171. 

dtman, 97. 156. 161 ff 

— {mahdn)f 238. 
Atmaprabodhopanishadf 166. 167. 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

Atmopanitfiadf 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102. 103. 

TaiU^ 153. Ath., 241. 242. (philj. 

265. 269. (med.). 

— hanishflufi, 269. (med.). 

— briftad^, 269. (med.). 

— madhyaMa% 269. (med.). 

— vfiddha; 269. (med.). 
-- {bhikihu), 284. 
Atharva^a, X2& 149. 

— Grikjfa. 152. 

AtliaiTa^ikaa, 82. 149. 
Atkarvai^iyarudropanithadf 1 54. 1 70. 
dditya, 131. 
ddi^ni, 131. 
AdityadiUa, 259. 
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Adibuddba, 298. 

dMa, 73. 121. 149. 235. 301. 

Ananda-giri, 51. 243. 

— jndna, $1. 

— tirtha, 42. 51. 

— Tana, 168. 

— Yardliana, 322. 
AnandavaUi, 94. 154. 156. 157. 
ADarttiya, 55. 

Andhraa, 94. 

Apastamba, 88, 89 ff. lOO. loi. 102. 

317. 325. ^ „ 

— DharmatiUra, loi. 102. 106. 278. 

,325- 
Api^i, 222. 

dpoHimay 255 (Greek). 

4p^vajra9iiaii, 161. 

^bhipratdri^a, 136. 

Amarija, 261. 

dyana, namee in, 53. 120. 

^^yal^sthti^a, 130. 

Ayurveda, 265. 267. 271. 

dra, 254 (Greek). 

Arca^yaha, 8. 28. 29. 48. 92. 

— hdstda, 118. 

— jyoHshc^ 153. 

— aatnhiJtd, 65. 
Aranyagdna, 64. 65. 
AraatyO'^rrihitd, 316. 
AnS^a, ArtUhi, 285. 
Aru^a, 93. 

Aru9i, 51. 69. 71. 123. 130. 132. 

133. 157. 286. 
Arunikopanishad, 163. 164. 
ijru^ins, 93. 
Aru^eya, 133. 157. 
drehihif 63. 65. 66. 
Arjanaka, 185. 
Aryas, 3. 79. 178. 
Iryabha^a, 61. 254. 255. 257 ff. 
Aryahhafiya, 61. 257. 
Aryimddhdnta, 257. 
ArydpafiehdHti, 237. 
Aryd8h(akUa, 257. 
Artha, 85. 

Arahikopanuihad, 162. 
Anheyti'Kfdpa, 75. 77. 
ArMh^a-Brdhmana, 74. 313. 316. 

Llambt&yana, 53. 

^vantika, 259. 

^▼antik^ riti, 232. 
Lrka, 84. 278. 

ithal^, halpah, 46. 53. 242. 
A^marathya, 53. 242. 
dirama, •mcpanitkadf 164. 
— . (hhUeahu), 327. 



iivataii^Ti, 133. 

Aivaldyana, 32. 34. 49. 52 ff. 59. 62. 
80. 85. loi. 106. 169. 266. 

— Kaulalya, 159. 
^ Pariiithta, 62. 

— BrdhmcojM, 49. 
Ahina-kutra, 314. 
dhini series, 323. 

fsurdyai^a, 128. 140. 
suri, 128. 131. 133. 137. 235. 236. 
dihanda, 113. 
daphi^, 254 (Greek). 
Asphuji(d)dhvaja (?), 258. 
ikhavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ifhimikd, 89. 
Itard,48. 
Itihdtcu, 24. 72. 93. 122. 124. 127. 

159. 190. 191. 
Itihdaapurdna, 121. 183. 301. 
ittka, 254 (Greek). 
iUhiidla, 264 (Arabic). 
ityvkta, 300. 
irUhihd, 264 (Arabic). 
induvdra, 264 (Arab.) 
Indra, 32.40. 52.63. 123. 127. 176 

(gramm.). 186. 211. 265 (njed.). 

303. 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. 115. 136. 
185. 186. 

Indrajananiya, 1 93. 

Indradatta, 293. 

Indradyumna, 133. 

Indraprastha, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

InLyati, 178. 

a, 108. 

Ii^a, 45. no. 

fiopanishad, 1 16. 1 55. 309. 

ihara, 238. 

livara, 272 mus. 

{^▼arakyish^a, 236. 237. 

itardphct, 264 (Arabic). 

uktapratyuktam, 122. 

tikiha, 67. 81. 

vhthdrtha,Sy. 

Ukha, 91. 

Ugrasena^ 125. 135. 

udieha, 257. 

Ujjayini, 185. 201. 209. 252. 257. 

259. 295. 
Ujjvaladatta, 226. 
vnddi, 216. 226. 
UU<uiudpini, 1 69. 
Uttaramimdntd, 239 ff. 
UUarardmaeharita, 207. 
UttaravaUi, 157. 
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vttard, vttardrehika^ 63. 65. 

ttUardthd4kdif 247. 

Utpnla, 243. 260. 322. 

Utpalini, 227. 

Udayana^ 246. 

uddUa, 314. 

ucUchyaa, 132. 178. 

udgdtar, 14. 67. 149. 

UdcUUaka, 69. 71. 123. 130. 131. 

157. 2«4. 
UddTotakara, 245. 

Udbhata, 322. 

UpagratUha-Siitraf 83. 84, 

Ijpatishya, 199. 

upadekk, 301 (Buddh.). 

upadhdf 1 44* 

Upanukad», 28. 29. 42. 48. 73. 74. 

121. 127. 153 ff. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— ( Up. Brdkfiua^), 34. 74. 
Upapurd/^ai, 171. 191. 282. 
UpaUkha, 40. 59. 
upaveda, 265. 271. 273. 
upavydkhydna, 122. 
vpeuidra, 244. 

upasthetf 114. 
updkhydna^ 73, 122. 
Updnaat, 297 (Jain.). 
upddhydyOf 82. 

— ntn»pe2»A4, 271. 
updtaka, •tihd, 306. 
Upendra, 303. 
ubhayam antare^a, 49. 
UmlK, 74. 156. 
uragOf gS. 303. 

Urva^i, 134. 207 (drama). 208b 
id^ka^ 246. 

UyattAy 42. 

UiSanaa (Eiyya), 36. 153. 

— 278. 282. 325 (jut.), 
Ulinara, 45. 
Uflhasti, 71. 

iuhfra, 3. 

Dafa^ 34. 42. 59. 116. 

ifrva^, 144.^ 

Uhagdnaf Uhyagdna, 64. 
Atib-iSiairiAttd, 9. 10. II. 14. 31 ff. 

— and Sdma-S.f readingi of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty- 
eighth ilM. Par,, 313. 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— galitat in, 314, 315. 
JRigvidhdna, 62. 74. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 
Rigvtda, 8. 33 (jiffvedaguptayc), 45. 
121. 123. 127. 



rte&os, 8. 9. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 65. 

— number of, 121. 153. 
j^wAi, 8 (= Veda), 122. 145. 

— Brdhman^ 64. . 

— mukhdni^ 66. 
^MAy-J.tittX9iama9fy 88. 
Ekachtirpi, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 117. 
ekavaeJtana, 124. 
efcoAaiiM, 129. 

eixiAa, 66. 76. 79. 8a 139. 
dbe, 134. 140. 
Aikahykka, 125. 
Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— Brdhma^a, 16. 44 ff. 72. 

— 'yaba, 34. 62. 

— 'ydra^yaka^ 32. 48 ff. 75. 31$. 

— "yins, 49. 81. 8$. 

— ""opanisiad, 48. 155. 
Aiti&yana, 53. 241 (Aita*^. 
Aindn (School), 321. 
aindramparva^ 66, 
aUvariiOf 309. 

0111, 158. 160. 161. 163. 164. 

orinUhdf 89. 

aukthiha, 83. 240. 

Aukhiyas^ 88. 

Au^ulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 134. 

audiehya, 34. 

AudumbariLya^a, 53. 

Audd^laki, 157 (Ved.). 267 (erot.). 

AudbbtSn, 88. 

Aupatasvini, 134. 

Aupamanyaya, 75. 

AupaveiSi, 133. 

Aupa^iyi, 143. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Aush^rtQkshi, 75. 

Kantavadha, 198. 207. 

Kachchdn^ (Buddha's wife), 318. 

Kachchiiyana, 227. 293. 

Katha, 89. 92. 184; plur. 88. 89. 

— Kdldpas, 89. 

— twtti, 157. 

— itiJUUi,89. 

— irutyupaniahad, 163. 164, 

— <SiUns, 99. lod. 
Ka^abhaksha, Ka^abhuj, 245. 

26a 
Ka^ida, 244. 245. 246. 
kan4ihd, 59. 89. 107. 117. Il8-I2a 
kai^va, 140 (deaf). 
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Eai^Ta, 3. 31. 52, 106. 105 (plur.) 

140. 
—SmrUi-Sdgtra^ 143. 
Ka^ha, 304. 

Kaj^i, Ka^hdlyana, 304. 
Katas, 138. 
Kathduirittdgariif 213. 217. 219. 

223. 
Eadrd, 134. 
KaniKhka, Kanerki, 20C 218. 219. 

22a 222. 223. 281. 285. 287. 288. 

290. 294. 302. 306. 308. 
ianish^ha, 269 ( traya). 
hanydkumdri, 157. 
Kapardigxri, 179. 
KapardifivilmiD, 42. lOI. 
hipifijala^ 211. 
Kapiia, 96. 137. 162. 235 ff. 272. 

284. 308. 
Kapilavaatu, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapiahthala, 265. 268 (med.)* 
~ Kaphas, 88. 
Kapishthala'SanihUd, 88. 
Eabandha, 149. 
Kabandhin, 159. 
SlambojaB, 175. 220. 
hamviUa^ 264 Arab, 
iarataka, 206. 
iarana, 259 (astr.). 

— kiaHhalOt 261. 262. 

— 8dra, 262. 
KarayindasT^hniii, loi. 
kardU, 159. 

Karka, 141. 
Kan^takas, 94. 
Kar^uta, 276. 
Kannanda, "dinaa, 305. 
Karmaproidipa, 84. 85. 278. 
EarmamimdAtdf 239 ff. 
Karmaigha, 153. 
kaUU (the aixl^-four), 275. 
KeUdpa-Siitni, 227 (gramm.). 
KaUpin, 184. 
ifco^i, 113. 2S$yuga. 

— era, 205. 26a 261. 
Kalifiga, 269. 
Kalindtha, 272. 
hdiyvga^ 243. 
Kalki-Purdna^ 191. 

Kalpa, 16. 46. 53. 75. 93. 153 (Atk.), 
176. 242. 

— jBdrcky 144. 

— &&tra9^ 16. 34. 75. 100. I02(yed.). 

297 (Jain.) 317. 
KalpdnupatUif 84. 
Kaliia^a, 213. 215. 319. 



Kavaalia, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (U^as). 191. 195. 

Eayiputra, 204. 205. 

Kavirtfja, 196. 

kafyapa, 140 (having black teeth). 

Kafyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 282 jur. 
kathdya^ 78. 306. 
EaBorumant, 188. 
Kahola, 129. 133. 

K^kilyana, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 

(med.) 
E^t^aka, 41. 81. 85. 88. 89 ff. 103. 

317. 

— Ofihya, loi. 317. 

Kdthakopanuhadfgs, 156, 238. 240. 

kdifddii, 246. 

kdndei, 59. 89. 91. 92. 117 ff. 145. 

Kj&^4^ia&yuuL, 53. 

K^va, 103. 100. 113 ff. 142. 143* 
144 (gramm.). 

Ednvcia, 105. 

KiS^vlputra, 105. 

E^▼y^yam^ 105. 

Kdtantra, 226. 227. 321. 

Kdt(y<i-€ffihya, 142. 

Kdtiyct-S^tira, 91 . 99. lOO. 142. 

K^tya, 138. 223. 

EitTtfyana, 53. 61. 80. 83. 84. 107. 
138 ff. (Ved.) 222. 321. (gramm.)» 
227 lex. 266 med. 285 (Buddh.). 

— Smriti-Sdstra of, 143. 326. 

— Kabandhin, 159. 
Eitydyani, 127. 138; = Durg^ 

138. 157. 

— putra, 71. 138. 285. 
Kddambarif 213. 
KdpUa-SdOra, 236. 

E^pya, 126. 137. 223. 236. 237. 284. 
Kdnumddkiya (NUi'SdAra), 271. 

325. 
KdmorStntra^ 267. 
E^muk^yana, 241. 
Etfmpila, 114. 115; 'lya^ 115. 138. 
Eimboja, 7^. 
Kdra^4^vyuha, 299. 
Eirttakaujapa, 266. 
Eirttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
idrmika, 309. 
Eirshpijini, 140. 241. 242. 
Eiila, 24k 
Kdlanirnaya^ 262. 
E^Iabayina, 14. 81. 83. 9(S. 
E^yavana, 220. 221. 
KdLdgnirtdropaniihad, 171. 
EiUpa, 89. 96. 
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K^id^ 195. 196. 200 ff. 209. 228. 
250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three EiUidiSflas, 204. 

hdli, 159. 

E^vasheya, 120. 131. 

KamUiy 236. 

hdvyoB, 183. 191. 195. 2ia 

Kiiyya 36 (U^as). 153. 

Kdvyaprahdk^ 204. 232. 

Kdvyddaria, 232. 

Kdvff(Ua9pkdravritU, 226. 232. 

Kii&BjqitBna, 42. 91. 140. 242. 

KiUakfitBni, 139. 14a 242. 

Kj&Mb, 125. 286. 

KdHkdf 106. 130. 226. 227. 321. 

KiiSi, 269. 283. 

KiAmina, 227. 

K^yapa, 143 (gramm.). 245 (phil). 

275 (archit.). 
hithdyadhdraifa^ 237. 
htava, III. 
iktVnara, 302. 
Kirdtdrjuniya, 196. 
Kikafas, 79. 
Kirtidhara, 273. 
kuffaha, 259. 
Kufhumi, 84. 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-Sauiruta, 266. 

kurUdpoHkta, 146. 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubh4 3. 

Kumiirapdlay 297. 

Kumdr<uambhava, 195. 196. 208. 
318. 

Kum^rilabha^^a, 68. 74. 241. 242. 

Kum^rilasy^min, 100. 

Kumbhamuahkas, 303. 

Kuxnbhin^as, 302. 303. 

Kunis, 114. 123. 135. 136. 137. 
138 (and Katafi). 286. 

Kurukahetra, 6S, 136. 

Kuru-Pa&chdlas, 10. 34. 39. 45. 
68. 90. 114. 129. 132. 135. 186. I 
286. 

kuladharma, 278. 
hdWa, 254. 
KuUdka, 281. 
Euvera, 124. 303. 
Ka^ and Lava, 197. 
huMlava, 197. 
KushnuindaB, 303. 
Kusumapura, 257. 258. 
Kvawndhjali, 245. 246. 
kdrmavibhdg<ij 215. 



Edahmiin^aa, 303. 

krU, 144! 

*r»to, 113 {ifuga). 

fyiuihd, 2. 14S. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— Bcriea, date of, 2. 
KrUyaehitUdmea^i, 80. 
Erj^ 266 med.' 
Kfi^va, "'^vinaa, 197. 
irifkifa (black), 304. 
Epah^a Devakiputra, 71. 104. 148. 

169. 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and Eil^ayana, 220. 221. 

— and the P^davas, 136. 

— and the shepherdesses, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238, 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326. 

— Angirasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvaipdyana, 184. 243. 

— Aaura Eru^pa^ 148. 304. 

— Epsh^a H^ta, 50. 
Efish^ajit, 54. 58. 
Erish^amiira, 207. 
Eiish^^jina, 242. 
Efish^dtreya, 266 med. 
Eekayas, 120. 132. 
ketu, 250. 

KenopanUhad, 73, 74. 75. 156 ff: 

171. 316- 
hemadruma, 255.. 
kevala^ 245. 

— naiydyika, 245. 
Ee^va Eii^mlrabha(ta, 323. 
Ee^in (Asura), 148. 
Ee^i-stidana, *han, 148. 
*Ke8ari* tafjugrdmak, 188. 
letMva, 304. 

Eaikeya, 12a 

Eaiya^a, 56. 83. 93. 95. 223. 224. 

Kaivalyopanith4id, 155. 163. 169 f. 

Eokila, 28a 

kona, 254. 

Eoikla, i6p. 185. 192. 193. 324. 

Eosala, 33. 68. 137. 285. 

— Videhas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 

285. 
Eohala, 273. 
Eauk^sta, 134. 
kaukkuftha, 305. 
Eau^^inya, 102. 285. 
Eaut8iE^ 77. 140. 
Eautsdyana, 97. 
Eauthumas, 47. 65. 76. 83. 84. 89. 

96. 106. 
Eaudreyas, 140. 
Eaum^rUa, 241. 
Eauravya, 39. 123. 135, 136. 
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KaurapailchiUa, 123. 
kaurpya, 254 (Qreek). 
KeuUopanishadf 171. 
Kau&dya (Aivaldyana), 159. 
Kau^mbeya, 123. 
Eauiika, 149. 152. 153 (Ath,). 

— (Comm.), 42. 91. 
Kauahitaka, 56. 
KatishUaha, 46. 81. 

— "kdranyaka, 50. 54. 
Eauahitaki, **kiu, 46. 68. 82. 133. 

134. 313. 

— Brdhnua^a^ 26. 44 ff. 71. 

— UpanUhad, 50. 73. 127. 1 55. 
286. 

Kaushftakeya, 129. 

Kauaalya, 125. 159 (&), 

KauBurubindi, 123. 

Eauhala, 75. 

hramapdfha, 34. 49. 6a 

hriytt, 254 (Greek), 

Erivi, Ejaivyay 125. 

Krau&chA, 93. 

Enuiahfuki, 61 metr. 153. 248 

Ath. 
UUm, III. 
kahiUrapati, 68. 
Kahapa^aka, 200. 
Kahirapd^i, 265 med. 
KBhiraavdmin, 79. 227. 
Kshudroi, 84. 
Kahurikopaniahad, 165. 
Kshemaipkara, 213. 
Kahemendra, 213. 215. 319. 320. 

321. 
Kahemendrabhadra, 293. 
Kahairakalambhi, 77. 
Kthaudra, 84. 
Eha94i^a, 88. 
KhadiraBT^min, 79. 
Kharoshtha, 24JS. 
Kb^iiyana, 53, "nins 14. 81. 
Kbd^dikiyas, 87. 88. 
Khddiroffjrihya, 84. 
hhila, 92. 97. 107. 130. 144. 249. 

313 *. 

— Ixfft^a, 127. 128. 130. 131. 

Ichuddakapdiha, 293. 
Gafig^ 51. 168. 193. 248. 
Gafig^dhara, 142. 
Gafige^ 246. 323. 
gcayUy 225. 266 gramm. 
ganaJea, 113. 

OanapatipArvatApinif 17a 
Gaifapatyupaniviad, 154. 17a 
ganapd^haf 138. 225. 240. 241. 242. 



GcufaratnaffMhodadhif 226. 
gai^Ua, 159. 
gw^iJtdJdhydtfCiy 262, 
Ga^e^ 281. 

— tdpmi, 170. 
GtodtUlhara, 142. 
Gandhaxra, 272 (Nirada). 284 (Pall- 

chaiikha). 

— posaeased by a, 126. 
Gandh^ 70. 132. 218, "Wa, 147. 
Garu^ 171. 302 (plur.). 

— Purdi^ 191. 
Oarn4opani9had, 171. 
Garga, 153 Ath. 221. 252 ft (aatr.). 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— YriddhagajrgB, 153. 253. 
Oarhhopaau^adf 160. 167. 272. 
galUas, 314. 315. 

gaUdkka^ 206. 

gahanavii gambhiramj 233. 
Gdfigydyani, 51. 

Gda^apatyapiiirvatdpaniya, 170. 
gdihds, 24. 33. 45. 72. 73. 93. 121. 
I2Z 124. 125. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddh. 
Odnas, 63. 64. 81. 316. 325. 
Odndkarvaveia^ 271. 272. 
gdycUrisampanna, 140. .- 
Girgi V^haknavi, 56. 129. 

— Safjuhitd, 214. 251. 
Q^rgya* 56 {Orihya), 63 {Sdmav ). 

75 (Ma&Ota). 143 (gramm.). 153 
{Am,}, 

— and Eflayavana, 221. 

— BdlAi, 51. 
Oitagovinda, 210. 

— (time of compoaition), 21a 
Gu^^hya, 213. 
Gupta (dynasty), 204- 
GurudeyaBTdmin, loi. 
Gurjara, 297. 
Guhadeva, 42. 323. 
guhya ddeia, 73. 
guliyarp, ndmOf 115. 

OHdhdrlharatnamdldf 42. 
Gfitaamada, 31. 
grifuutha, 28. 164. 
Or^ya-Satraty 15. 17. 19. 20. 60. 
84. loi. 152 153. 264. 276. 278. 
geya, 301 Buddh. 
Oeyagdna, 66. 
gatr^mvUla, 264 Arab. 
Gairikahita, 41. 

Go^ikiputra, 223 gr. 267 (erot). 
Gotama, 244 ff. (log.). 

— Sutra, 245. 
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GodiCTari, 283. 

Oonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 

ChpaUia-BrdtoMi^a, 106. 15a 151. 

152. 304. 
Gopavanas, 14a 
OopdlatdpaniyopawUhadf 169. 
gapl, 169. 

Ooptehandanopaniihadf 169. 
Qobhila^ 8a 82. 83. 84. 

— SmfUi, 280. 
golddhydya, 262. 
Gkjyardhana, 211. 
Oovinda, comxn., 55. 62. 

— teacher of Saipikara, i6l. 243. 

— ST^miiiy loi oomm. 
Oau^a (style), 232. 
QaiijapiMa» 161. 167. 23d 243. 

298. 
Gautama, 77 (two G.'a). 

— 84. 143 (jur.). 

— 153. 162 (Ath.), 

— 245 (pWl.). 

— 162 (Riahi). 

— Dharma ('SMra\ 85. 278. 281. 
282. 325. 326. 327. 

— {PUrimedh^BAIra), 84. 245. 
Gautama^ S^khya^, 284. 
Gautamas, 137. 

graiUha^ 15. 99. 165. 193. 

— {niddna9a/ii^naha)t 8i. 
yroAa, 67 (Soma-T6flBal). 

— eolipse, 249. 

— planet, 98. 249. 250. 

— (ftcUo^raAa), 98. 
grdma, 64. 77. 
Ordmageyagdniif 64. 65. 
Gha^karpara, 20a 201. 
Ghora Aflgiiasa, 71. 
ChOuJ^ihMhiikGMidtitmt 275 (°2(i- 

gama). 
chaiturainga, game of, 275. 
Chaiur-adhydyihA, 151 {'ddhyti' 

yihd). 
CKaiurvinkititmriH, 28a 
Chandra, 219. 227. 
Chandraka, 319. 
Chandragupta, 4. 204. 217. 223. 

251. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Ghandrabh^;^, 269. 
Chandra-Vydkaraifa, 227. 
Champtf, 178. 
cKarahi, 87. 

Charaka, 265. 266. 268. 270. 284. 

324. 325 ni«d- ^ 
Charako'S^dkhd, 89. 



Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
Charak^hilrya, 87. 113. 
Charakitdhvaryng, 87. 133. 134. 
Charana^vif^a, 95. 142. 153 {Ath,). 
**eharUra, 214. 
Ch&ra, 123. 
Ch&rtfya^a, 71. 
ChlK^akya, 205. 21a 26a 310. 
ehdn4dla, 129. 
Chdnardiaa^ 193. 
ckdndanagandkiiBa, 275. 
Ch^drabhiSgin, 269. 
dri-Chipa, 259. 

Chirdya^iya, 88. 103. 317 (Sihkd). 
Ciubrdkaa, 246. 
Chflukya, 214. 
Ghitra,5i. 

Chitraratha, 68 (BihHkam). 
cAffni, 247. 248 (aeries). 
ChifUdma^ivriUif 217. 
Chinaa, 243. 
Chti^a, 130. 
ChMkopaniAad, 165. 
ehdet, 138. 
Chelaka, 138. 
Chaikitdlneya, 138. 
Chaikit^yana, 138. 
Chaitrarathi, 68. 
Chailaki, 133. 
Chvavana, 134. 
Chhagalin, 96. 99. 
ehhandas (Vedio text), 8. 14. 57. 
60. 103. 176. 

— {Sdma-SafnkUd), 63. 

— metr., 25. 60. 145. 272. 
Chhandatiid^ 63. 
Chhandogaa, 8. 66. 81. 86. 121. 
ehhandobhdMf 103. 
chhandotxU, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 155, ^yina, 

96. 
Chhilgeyas, 96. 
CKhdndoffy€t'Brdhnuufaf 69. 
CKhdndogyopamshadf 70 S, 155. 
/{tganmokanOf 283. 
Jafdpctpda, 6a 
Jatdkar^a, 265 med. 
Janaka, 33. 53. 68. 76. 123. 124. 

127. 129. 132. 135. 193. 237. 285. 

286 (his six teachers). 
janaka (prajdpaUjf 76. 

— Baptardtraf 76. 
Janamejaya, 34. 123. 125. 131. 134. 

135* 136. 186. 
Jan^ana, 303. 
jofiamdld, yjy. 
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Jamadagni, 162, 315. 

Jayatirtha, 42. 

Jayadeya, 210 (date of). 

Jayabha^, 319. 

Jayaratha, 322. 

Jayardma, 143. 

Jay^tya, Jaydpi^a, 227. 322. 

Jardaaqidha, 98. 

Jalada, 150. 

JdUtkOy aBtr.y 240. 260. 

Jdtakas^ Buddh., 284. 293. 301. 326. 

jdUUcanMLn^ 19. 102. 142. 

jdati, 161. 

J^tiikaniya, 138. 139. 140. 143. 

J^akiy 130. 

Jdbdia, 71. 130. 132. 134. 163. 185. 

JdbdU, 143 {Smrili). 

Jdbalopaniihad, 163. 164. 168. 

jdmUra, 255 (Greek). 

Jituma, 254 (Greek). 

Jiahnu, 259. 

/(iw/162. 

JiTBgoBVlbniD, 169. 

Jivala, 133. 

Jiva^arman, 260. 

Jiika, 254 (Greek). 

Jeman, 240. 

Jainas, 214. 217. 236. 244. 293. 

295 ff. 
Jaimini, 56-58 {Cfrihfa). 65 (Sd- 

mav.). 184. 189. 239 ff. (phiL). 

— Bhdrata, 57. 189. 

— Siitra, 240 (aatr.). 322. 
Jaiminiya, 65. 24a 316. 317. 

— nydyamdldvutara, 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 
IndnaithdikarOf 253. 
IndnayajnOf 91. 94. 
Jyotirvidrdbharana^ 201. 26a 261. 

266. 
Jyotisha, 25. 30. 60. 61. 153 {Ara^' 

yaka"), 249. 258. 316. 
jyauy 254 (Greek). 
Takshan, 133. 
Taksha^ild, 185. 
Tanddhkahana-Siitra, 83. 84. 
tad and tvam, 162. 
Tadetfopanishad, 108. 155. 
taddhUa, 144. 
tantra ceremonial, 167. 208. 209. 

265. 282. 310. 

— gramm., 227. 229. 

— 'text-book,' 229 (term taken to 
Java). 265. 266. 

tam«i, 263 (Arabic). 
tarka, 158. 244. 



tarkin, 244. 

Talavakdra-Brdhmat^, 316. 
Talavakdras, 74. 
taHi, tatdi. 263. 264 (Arabic). 
Tdjihx i'STdstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Tdndam {purdi^affi)^ 76. 
Tiindin, 61 (gr.), 243. 
T^^ins, 70. 
Td^ya, 66 flf. 74- 133- 
tdpasa, 129. 138. 
''tdpaniya, '^tdpini, 167 ff. 
TViraibopanwAocf, 163. 164. 168. 
Tilran^tha, 248. 293. 300. 309. , 
TdlavrintajiiT^in, loi. 
tdpurif 254 (Greek). 
tin, 144. 

tUtin,, 87 (partridge). 
Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 
Tipifaka, 292. 293. 294. 
Tiriipdira, 3. 
tUkyOy 248. 

1ik9hniadantkfr<iy 167. - 
Tutdta, "tita, 241. 
Tura, 12a 131 (Etfyaaheya). 
Turamaya, 253. 274. 
tunuihha, Turushka, 220. 291. 
tulyakdla, 12. 129. 
T^ovind'Apaniahadf 165. 1 7 1. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, "^iJua 102. 162 
Cyake). 317 (Prdi.). 

— Sarnhitd, 88 ff. 108. 248. 

— "ydm^yaha, 92-94. 238. 240. 

249. 303- 

— ^yopaniskad, 93. 94. 

tauhhika, 254 (Greek). 
Taut^tika, "tita^ 241. 
Taulvali, 53. 

trayi vidyd, 8. 45. 121. 191. 
Trasadasyu, 68. 
Trikdnda, 227. 
trikona, 255 (Greek). 
Trypiiaka, 292. 
tripundravidhi, 171. 
Tripuropaniskad, 171. 
Tripuryupanishtid, 161. 162. 
TrU>hdikyaratna, 103. 
Tribhuvanamalla, 214. 
Trii&iilafika, 62. 
tretd, 113. 159. 
Traitana, 36. 
tvam and tad, 162. 
Daksha, 326 (Smriti), 
Dta^^iUy 213. 232. 
Dattaka, 196. 
Dadhyailch, 128. 149. - 
Dantidurga, 203. 

Y 
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dampati, 38. 
DatianopanUhadf 1 71. 
dnriapHrnanidtaUt lOI. 
Daialcumdra, "chariUif 706, 213. 250. 

276. 
daial, 63. 124. 149. 
Daiatayi, 83 (comm.)* 
dakiUiyi, plur. daiatayy<u^ 32. 
82. 

Da^puruBhaxp-rdjya, 123. 

Daiar&pa^ 231, 232. 

Dataralhajdtaka^ 293. 

DaharoMUtia, 293. 

Ddkabdya^a, 227. 228. 

Dikshi, Ddkahiputra, 218. 228. 

Dinava, Ddou, 302. 

Dilbhya, 85 (ParUUkiaY 143 (gr.). 

diaaka, 36. 

DiBa^arman, 55. 

digvijayoi, 141. 

Difiniiga, 209. 245. 

Divoddsa, 269. 

dlndra, 229. 304 (denarius). 

DipavanMa, 288. 

Du^shanta, 125. 

durudhard, 2$$ (Gr«ek). 

Durga, 33- 4i- 42. 63. 

Durgaainha, 226. 

Durgd, 138, 159. 

diiskkfiidf 87. 

Duah^ritu, 123. 

drikd^, 255 (Greek). 

dft^o, 319. 

Dpahadvati, 67. 102. 

Deya, Devayijnika, Sri Deva, X41. 

142. 
Deyaki, 71. 

Devakiputra, 71. 148. 166. 169. 
devajanavidfu, 121. 
devajanavidyd, 1 24. 183. 
Devatddhydya, 74. 75. 
Deyatnlta, 54. 
Deyadatta, 160. 
Devapdia, 317. 
Deyaxiljayajvan, 41. 42. 
Deyasydmin, 260 (astr.). 
Deydpi, 39. 

Devyupaniihad, 154. 1 70. 1 7 1. 
'^deHya, 79. 
DaivaUif 85. 
Daivdpa, 125. 
doihapatif 151. 318. 
dyuta, 255 (Greek). 
Dyaushpitar, 35. 

Dramifa, Drayi^dcbdrya, 322. 323. 
dramma, 229 (Greek). 



draha, 79. 
Drdyi^as, 94. 

DrtUiydyapa, 53. 79. 84. 282. 
Dro^a, 185. 271. 
dvdpara, 113. 151. 243. 
DyiraktfjidthayajyaD, 324. 
Dyiyedagafkga, 72. 104. 139. 
Dvaipdyana, s. Efish^. 
Dhanaqijaya, 232. 
DhanapatiBdri, 243. 
Dhanurvedoj 271, 282. 
Dhane^yara, 214. 
Dhanyantari, 200. 265. 266. 269. 
Dhanyin, 8a 
Dhammapadat 293. 
dkammapaliydydni, 292. 294. 
Dharma, 176. 276 ff. 

— S'dstrat, 159. 276-283. 

— S'dHra^Mafn^raha^ 325. 326. 

— SAtroi, 19. 85. loi. 277 ft 

317. 
dharmaa, loi. 

Dharma, '^putra, ^'rdja, 186. 

dharmdchdrya, 56. 

DhdtU'taraifigiHif 227. 

DhdtU'pdfha, -pdrdyana, 23a 

DhdnaqpLJayya, 76. 77. 82. 

Dfadrd, 201. 202. 

DhdyaJca^ 204. 205. 207. 

Dhtkmriyana, 141. 

Dhtiriasydmin, 79. lOi. 

Dhfitardahfra (Vaichitrayirya), 39. 

90. 114. 

_ king of the KdSis, 125. 

DkydftavindHpaniahadf 165. 

Dhydnibuddhas, 298. 

dhruvatya prtuAoZonam, 98. 

nakta {naJda), 264, Arab. 

naluhatrcUf 2. 90. 

Nctkthatra-Kalpaf 153. 

nakthatradaria, 112. 

Nagnajit, 132. 134. 

Nacbiketaa, 157. 

nafa^ 196. 197. 199. 

— SAtrat, 197. 199. 271. 275. 

Kanda, 205. 117. 223. 

NandiketvarO'Upapurdj^af 171. 

NamiD, 68. 

Naraka, 188. 

nartaka, 199. 

Nala, 132. 189. 

Nalodaya, 196. 

Itavaratna, 201. 

Nayahasta, loi. 

Ndka, 123. 

Ndgaa {ndga)^ 273. 302. 
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Ndgdnanda^ 207. 

Ntfgi^una, 224. 265. 287. 288 (date 

of). 
K^esa^ 223. 227. 
NiSgoiibhatt^ 223. 224. 226. 
Ndfakoi, 196. 
ndfya, 197. 20a 

— iS'dtIra, 231. 
ndnaka^ 205. 281. 
NddavindHpanishad, 165. 
Ndrada, 72 (Ved.). iS3{Ath. Par.). 

264 (astr.). 272 (etym. and mus.). 
— pa^chardtra^ 239. 

— S'ikshd, 61. 272. 

— {-SmrUi), 278. 326. 
NiCrasiiiha, 167, *matUra 167. 168. 
N^Mya^a, 94. 123 (purusha), i6a 

i66. 167. 303. 
N^Lrdya^BA, 54 (comm., several N.'b). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. (Upan.). 
NdrdyaniyopanUhadf 93. 157. 166. 

167. 169. 171. 
NdrdyanopanUhad, 166. 17a 
ndrdiansis, 93. 1 21. 122. 127. 
nigama, 8. 

Niffama-ParUUhfa, 25. 142. 153. 
Nighea^iua, 25. 41. 153 {Ath.). 

nUya, 167. 

Nichhiyis, 276. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buddfa.). 

Niddna-SiUra, 24. 62. 77. 81. 82. 

Nimi,68. 

Nirapekaha, 325. 

Nirdlambopaniahad, 162. 

Nirukta, "kti, 25. 26. 41. 42. 44. 

59. 62. 88. i6a 167. 216. 217. 

235. 
Ninriti, 152. 
nirbhuja, 49. 
nirvdiiam, i6i (brahma). 308 

(Buddh.). 
Niiumbha, 206. 
Nisbadhaa, 132. 
Niehitlaa, 77. 

NUi'S'dstras, 210. 271. 282. 
Kilakaa^ha, 188. 189. 
Nilamata, 320. 
NUarudropanithad, 171. 
Nfisinha, 167. 168. 

— tdpaniyopanithad, 167. 168. 
Nrisinha, loi comm., 168. 
Negas, Naigeyaa, 65. 85. 
Naigeya-SAtra, 84. 
Naigha^^ukaa, 25. 85. 
Naid^nas, 81. 



NaimUiya, 70. 

Naimiflha, 'Bhiya, 34. 45. 54. 59. 

68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 
Nauruktag, 26. 85. 
NaiaheuUiiyci, 196. 232. 
Naiahidha, 132. 
Nydya, 159. 237. 242. 245. 246. 

— Mntdmaiiki, 246. 323. 

— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Satra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilaayibnm, 244. 245. 
PaHehtUantra, 206. 212. 215. 221. 

220. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
paHAadaiarchaf 122. 
Paiichapar^a, 267. 
pafiehamdiraMaf 164. 
paHchalakthai^a, 190. 
Pafkhavinia-Brdhmca^Oy 66 ff. 
PatleKavidM-SiUra, 83. 84. 
Pafichavidheya, 83. 84. 
Pailchaiikha, 235. 236. 237. 284. 
PaHchatiddhdntMt 259. 
Pa&ch^as, 10. 90. 114. 115. 125. 

135- 136. 
Paftch^lacha^^^ 50- 3I5> 326. 
pafiehdlapadavrittif 34. 
Paflch^la B^bhravya, la 34. (erot. 

Paftch"). 
paAehihd, 44. 
pafala, 59. 82. 84. 
Pataipcbala, 126. 137. 223. 236. 

237. 284. 
Pataq^jali, 87. 219 ff. 231. 277. 321 

(gr.). 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (phiL). 
^'patha, 117. 

padakdra, 91. 

padapdiha, 23. 33. 43. 49. 6a 

63. 
padavfUtif 34. 

Paddhatis, 55. 59. 85. I02. 141. 

142. 143. 145. 317. 
Padma-Purdi^a, 191. 
Padmayoni, 153. 
panapkard, 255 (Qreek). 
Para, 68. 125. 
PoramoAaiUa, 'hantopanithadf 163. 

164. 
Param^iivara, 257. 
paramdvara, 162. 
PanUara, 44. 143. 185. 252. 260 

(aatr.). 265. 266 (mod.). 

— i-SmrUi), 278, 280 {laghu and 
vfiddka). 320.J 

Paxikahit, 136. 
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Partita, 293(Buddh.). 
parihhdshds, toi. 14a 144. 222. 
227. 

ParibhdthendiMehara, 226. 
parwrdjaia, 112. 147. 164. 
Pariiithfas, 60. 62. 69. 75. 84. 85. 
101. 107. 142, 146. 149. 150. 

^ >5I. 153. 317. 

Pariieaha, 119 {JSiOap. Br,). 

Parthavaa, 4. 188. 318. 

parvan, 66 {Sdmav.). 124 {Athar- 

van, ftc). 146. 149. 183. 184. 
Parfu, 3 (.4). 

paXiydydni, 292. 294. 
Pavana, 272. 
Pa^upati&Lnnan, 54. 
Pahlavaa, 187. 188. 318. 
Pitfichardtra, 238. 
Pdtiehavidhya, 83. 
PtfficUla, 267. 
pMeh4Ui, 34 (gr.). 232 (r«0. 
Pttchilya, 138. 
Ptffichi, 133. 

Wtaliputra, 217. 237. 251. 258. 

29a 29c. 
PdfimokmamtUa, 293. 326. 
pdfha, 22. 49. 103. 
P^ini, 3. 8. 12. 15. 26. 41. 57. 59. 

61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 

241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 

318. 321. 
^ posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 
— posterior to Alexander, 221. 

222. 

Pdniniyd ^ikihd, 61. 272. 
PrfndavM, Plip^us, 39. 98. 114, 115. 

126. 135. 136. 137. 185. 186. 

286. 
T<^dUya, 129. i6i. 
pdikona, 254 (Greek). 
pddat, 161 (the four). 
pdpnuindsura, 318. 
Prfra^avya, 3. 
P^rasikas, 188. 220. 
Ptfraskara, 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Pir^ri^as, 143. 305. 
Pdrdiariya, 305. 
Piirtf^irya, 143. 305 {Bhikthu^SH- 

tra), 
-- (Vy^), 93. 184. 185. 240. 243. 
i'arasaryayana, 241. 
PiCrikshi, 28i7 

PirikshitaSj'tiyas, 34. 125. 126. 135. 

136. 186. 
Pirlkshita, 136. 
Pili, 288. 292. 293. 295. 



P^apata, 238. 
Pingala, 46. 6a 231. 256. 
pifaJea, 290. 304. 309. 
pi^apUfiyajna, 19. 55. 
Pin4opanUhad, 171. 
pitdiMikfi, 303. 
pitritarpana, 55. 
Pi^bhtiti, 141. 
pUfimedha, 108. 198. 

— i9tUfv, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266. 

Pippalida, 153. 159. i6a 164. 
Piyadasi, edicts or, 6. 76. 178. 203. 

252. 253. 292. 295. 
pUu, 229 (Perdao). 
puiUckaU, HiX, III. 112.* 
^puira, 71. 131. 285. 
Ptmarvasu, 265. 
Purdi^oi {Yed,), 24. 72. 93. lai. 

122. 124. 127. 159. 19a 

— 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 2I3« 
215. 282. 

purd^atfh Tdn^am, 76. 
purdnaprokta, 12. 129, 
Punikutsa, 68. 125. 
puruaha, 162 (the three p.*B, phil.). 
237. 238. 

— NMyana, 123. 124. 

— medha, 54. 87. 90. 108. III. 

— 8i&kta, 65. 108. 155. 
purushoUama, 168. 
Purdravas, 134. 
purohita, 150. 

PuliAi, 253. 254. 255. 257. 258. 

Pushkara (?), 262. 

Puahpa-SiUra, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 

pHtd (filthy) vdch, i8a 

Pixrna, 98. 

PHrvamimdnad, 239 ff. 

Pfithtidakasviiinin, 259. 262. 

prishfha, 67. 

pekkha, 319. 

PaingaJUypanuhad, 171. 

Paifigi, Paifigin, Paingya, 14. 41. 

46. 56. 81. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
Paiiiffya, the, 46. 
Paitdmdhasiddhdnta, 258. 
^'paippale, 1 58. 169. 
Paippal^a, 146. 150. 152. 160. 
Paila, 56. K7, 58. 
PaiidehahhdBhya, 91. 
paiidchi hhdihd, 2 1 3. 
Potala, 285. 
Pauliiasiddhdnta, 253. 254. 258. 

259. 260. 
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pmdhua, 129. 
Paashkaraaikli, 103. 285. 
PauahkaUyata, 268. 

Paoshpi^^yAs °pi&ji» 24a 
PatuhyaeharUa, 318. 
prakrUi, 177. 237. 
pracheUanamf 98. 
Praj^pati, 76. 97. 137. 151. 244. 
prajnapH, a. 8iirya% 297. 
Pranavopanithad, 154. 165. 
Praiijnd-Pariiishla, 102. 106. 115. 

119. 
Pratithi, 56. 
proHbuddhOf 129. 138. 
PratiahfhdDa, 214. 
Pratikdra-SiUra, S3. 
Pratihdrya, 299 (Buddh.). 
fnUfinna, 49. 
PratyabhiifUikMra, 322. 
prapd^kdha, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 

80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97. 117. 

MS- 151- 
Prabodhaehandrodaya, 207. 241. 

Pramagaxpda, 79. 

pramdna, 28. 244. 

prayoga9, 102. 

fTraiwcAana, 12. 83. 85. 131. 

jwavarakhatujlaf lOl. 240. 

pravarddhydyaf 142. 317 (£'(i^A.). 

pravargyOf 108. 119. 139. 

Piavdha^a, 71. 

|>ravr<i;ai:a, 285. 

pravrdjUd, 281. 305. 

pravrdjin, 129. 

Pra^totai^a, 141. 

jmiina, 89. icx>. loi. 102. 

Prainopaniihad, 58. 158 ft 

ProMthdnahheda, 267. 271. 275. 

prdkriia, 177. 

— j9ralxUa^ 227. 
Prdcbyas, 34. 132. 178. 
Prtkhya-Ka^has, 88. 

— PdOehdlithu, 34. 
Prdfidgnihotropanuhad, 154. 162. 
Prtftipiya, 123. 
Prttibodhiputra» 112. 
Prdtiidkhya- Sutras, 23. 26. 59 

(Rigv.). 83 (iScimav.). 102 {TaiU,). 

143 (FdjM.). 151 (-^<*')« 
Prdtitheyi, 56. 
prdmdnat, 28. 
prdyatehiUa, 84. 1 18. 139. 
ore«sAanal», 319. 
Proti, 123, 

Praii^ha-Brdhmana, 74. 
Pl^ULshllyava, 53. 



I phcUguna, 11$. 134. 136. 
' phdigunyiu, 248. 

Phif-SiUraa, 226. 

PAuZ2a-<$iifra, 83. 

^Csenya, 236. 

^badha, *vadha, 196. 198. 

&afu2^tt, 12. 124. 

Babhru, 56. 

Barku, 133. 

Balabhadra, 261. 263 (schoL). 

Balar^a, 192. 

hahuvachanoi 124. 

Bahynphas, 8. 66. 86. 89. 1 21. 122. 

BcJivricha-PaTiHshfiij 62. 

Bahvricha-Brdhmana, 100. 

Bd^a, 99. 204. 205! 207. 213. 214. 
232. 319. 

Bddar^Ta^a, 53. 140. 239 ff. (phil.). 
266 (med.). . 

— (aatr.)» 260. 

— Siira, 163. 
Bddari, 139-140. 241. 242. 
BdbhraTya^ 10. 34 (Ved.). 267 

(erot.). 
Bdrhaddaivata, 72. 
Bdrhtupaiya, ''Sdtra, 246. 
Bdlakfiflb^a, 91. 
bdlakhilvat (b. vdla"), 97. 
Bdla-Badrata^ 19a 
BiULki, 51. 
BdverujdtakcL, 3. 
Bi^kala, 313. 
B^ikabluBhaj, 269. 
Bdbikaa, 33. 96. 132. 178. 218. 
Bdhlika, 68. 
Bilba^a, 214. 232. 319. 
Bukka, 42. 
Bu^ila, 133. 134. 
huddka (awakened, enlightened), 

27. 167. 241. 284. 

— idttra, 241. 
Buddha, 3. 56. 98. I02. 138. 184. 

. 199. 200. 217 ff. 236. 241. 256. 
273. 283 ff. 

— date of Buddha's death, 217- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pii^ini, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the SAtra period, 29a 
301 1 

— wife.of, 318. 

— and Efdah^a, 326. 
Buddhagayil, 228. 273, 
Buddhaghosha, 292. 293. 326^ 
Buddhaddsa, 267. 
Buddhtudtana, 236. 
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htddhcpdBoka, ^'iikd, 305. 
^/budhf 27. 

— with prati, 129. 
Budha, 278. 282 (jar.). 
BfihaJ-jdiaha, 259. 260. 
—jdbdla, 163. 
Bfihat-KatKd, 213. 

— SatfihiUi, 203. 204. 259 ffl 271. 

274- 
Bf^ad'Atri, 269. 

— AtreyOf 269. 

— Aranyaka, 7a 7 1. 72. 73. 
ICO. 119. 127 ff. 139. 155. 285. 
286. 

— uUaratdpinif 169. 

~ devatd, 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88. 

314. 316. 

— Ydjfiawukya, 281. 
B|ihadratha^ 97. 98. 
hfihant^ 28a 
Bjrthan'ndrd}fanopan%iKad,l$6. 157. 

166. 

— ManUf 279. 
B|ihaapAti, 153 (Athairan). 

~ ^Snirt^t, 278. 280 (^J^u). 326. 
BaijaTdpi, 266 (med.)., ■• Vujft- 

Bo^ha, 236. 
Bodhdyana, 322. 323. 
Bodhisattvas, 298. 301. 307. 31a 
Bauddhas, 108. 158. 
Baudhdyana, loa loi. 102. 112. 

"4.317.324. 

— Dharma, loi. I02. 278. 

Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 if. 

brahma-eKdrin, 28. 112. 123. 164. 

— jdkuAtrOt 30a 

brahmanya, 166. 

BrahmadatU, king, 138. 286 (three). 

•— 55 (00mm.). 

brahman, etymology of, 1 1. 

— neut., prayer, formula, il. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. i6i. 
171. 242. 

— maao., Supreme God, 6. 97. 151. 
158. 161. 166. 167. 170, together 
with Viibfu and Rudra, 97. 161, 
with Vishnu and diya, 167. i8a 

— — chief prieet, 123. 149. 
Brahma-pura, 169. 

— bandhu, 78. 79. 112. 141. 

— mifndmd, 240. 241 ff. 

— vid, 161. 

— vidyopaniihadf 164. 

— vindApaniihad, 99. 1 58. 165. 

— veda, 149. 150. 



Brahmavaivarta-Purdiyi, 191. 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— SAtra, 70. 96. 242 ff 308. 322. 

— hatydf 125. 126. 

Brahmikiandi, 322. 323. 

Brahmopanithad, 160 ff. 

brdhma Sphufatiddhd n ta, 259. 

brdhmana, neut. (appellative : ' ex- 
planation,' 'aecUon of a text'), 
76. 93. 117. 124. 152. 

work, 8. 1 1- 1 5. 76. 159. 176. 

239. 24a 

— masc, III. 161 (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two languages), 180 {na 
mUehkd), 276. 

— wanif 176. 
bkakti, 238. 
Bkagadaita, 188. 
BhagavaU-SAtra, 297. 

yBhaifavadgUd, 169. 235. 238. 242. 
bhagavant, 121. 153 (Athanran), 

160 (Afigiras), 169 {mahddtvttJky 

284 (Buddha^ kc). 
Bhagiratha, 193. 
Bhataghafi, 293. 
Bha^^, 42. 90. 91. 241 ; s. Bhis- 

karami^ra. 
Bha^^nirtLya^a, 207. 
Bhaiffi-kdvya, 196. 
Bhatioji Dlkshita, 89. 226. 
Bhaiiotpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 ff. 
Bhadatta, Bhadanta, 260. 
BhadraUQiusv^in, 297. 
Bhadraaena^ 286. 
Bharata, son of Du^shanta, 125. 

— plur. 114. 125. 

— 231 (rhet). 272 (mu8.). 
BharatasTitoiin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvtfja, 31. 162. 163 {Upon,), 

— (Kapish^hala), 265. 268 (med.). 
BhartpTajna, 141. 
Bhart|ihari, 209. 2ia 

Bhallu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 

bhavant, 121. 284. 

Bhavabh&ti, 159. 20a 205. 206. 

207. 319. 
BhayasT^min, 42. 79. 91. loi. 
Bhaitnc^dbdla, 163. 
Bh^yata, 238. 

— Purdi^, 191. 
Bh^yitti, 130. 
Bhl^ri, 62. 246. 
Bh&i^^iiyKDB, 77. 
BhdmaH, 322. 
BhiLrata, 56. 176. 185. 
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Bhtodv^ja, ioa-102 {TcdU.). 139. 

140. 158 (Ath.). 271 (Drona ?). 
Bkdradvdjiy(irS6ira, icx>. 317. 
Bbi&raTi, 196. 319. 
Bhdruchi, 323. 
Bhdrw^dni tdmdni, 170. 
Bhiirgava, 150. 153. 159 (Yaidar- 

bhi). 
Ihdrgava, 250 (astrologer). 
Bh^yiDS, 14. 62. 81. 95. 134. 
Bhillayeya, 95. 126. 134. 
BhdUavyupaniahad, 95. 154. 164. 
bhdthd, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. 180. 
Bhdthika'SiUra, 68. 95. 
bhdahika-mforaf 176. 
Bhdthya, 56. 57. 144. 1 76. 
Bhiba, Bhitsaka, 205. 
BhiUkara, 229. 261 ff. 

— mi^ 42. 90. 91. 94. lOZ. 103. 
171. 

BhdnaUkarai^, 261. 

bhikahd, 123. 305. 

hhUeJidka, 305. 

hhikthdcKaraf •charyOj 129. 305. 

hkiktku^ •lahuni, 284. 285. 305. 306. 

327- 

— S&tra, 143. 252. 305. 306. 

Bhilla, 259. 
Bhimasena, 125. 135. 
Bhiahma, 39. 
bhataffo^a, 98. 
bh^fja, 227. 263. 314. 317. 

Bhrigu, 53. 153- 241. 

— plur., 148. 240. 241. 
^vaUi, 94. 154. 156. 157. 
Bhela, 265. 270 (mod.). 
bhaiktha, 305. 
bhaithtj^jyas, 152. 
bhogandtha, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of Dh^U^ 201. 202. 203. 
215. 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 

-^ vriddha; 269 (med.). 
Bhojadeva (reputed author of the 

8<»ra8vatih(U^thdbharai3ka)t 210. 
Bhojaprahandha, 215. 
bhfithfa^ 226. 
makara, dolphin, 252. 
makha, 127. 
Magadha, 79, 98. 112. 147. 269 

(weights). 286. 287. 290. 292. 

295. 296. 

— T&n, 112. 
Magas, 148. 
Maghaardmin, 80. 



fMghdSf 248. 

Mankha, 319. 

MailjaiSri, 298. 

mani, 140. 

Ma^kai^ik^ 168. 

mandala, 31. 32. 34. 43. 64. 82. 

Man^iika, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Mathurd, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madrag^, 75. 

mociAtt, 128. 

Madhu-kd^a, 15. 127 ff. 138. 

— Brdkmanct, 128. 
Madhuka, 130. 
Madhusiidana, 166. 

— Sarasvati, 267. 271. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
MadhyadeiSa, 102. 106. 115. 133. 
madhyamaj 269 (Atri). 28a 

— kdi^4f^, 118. 119. 
madhyamikd, 89. 
Madhyavalli, 157. 
manaii, 264 Arabic. 
Manittha, 260 (also with ii). 
Mano, 134. 211 (and the fish). 277 

{tvdyambhuva), 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102. 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249. 266. 276 ff. 

-7 S4tra^ 99. 

mantra^ 8 (= Veda), 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 
Mamma^, 204. 232. 322. 
(atura) Maya, 253. 254. 260. 275. 
Marlchi, 244. 

Mam, 188. 
Maruts, 40. 43. 
marka^a, 211. 
Malayadela, 55. 
maUakiif 206. 
MaUinitha, 195. 209. 
Ma^a, 75. 76. 83. 84. 
Mahdkanha, 304. 
Mahdkda, 209. 

Mahdkauihitaki-Brdhmana, 47. 
mahdjdbdla, 163. i8q (Mahdj.). 
MahMeya,45. 123. 109. 
Mahideva, loa loi. 141 (comm.). 

262 (astr.). 
mahdn dtmd, 238. 

— devahf iia 123. 
mahdndgaf 302. 
Mahdnilma, 293. 
MtxhdndrdyaifopaniiJtadf 154. 
MahdpaHnibbdna^ 326. 
MoKd-Brdhmai^, 74. 138. 
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MaKdrBhdrata, 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 

45« 56. 57- 72- 98. 114. 135- U^. 
176. 1S4-190. 205.206. 210. 243. 

250. 279. 282. 301. 318. 324. 325. 

Mahdhhdikya^ 219-226. 231. 238. 

321. 
Mabftmeru, 93. 

MahdydnO'SiUrat, 98. 299. 
mahdrdj€if 138. 
Mahdvaiiia, 292. 293. 
Ma^dvdkyamuktdvaU, 155. 
moAdvti&nii, 167. 
Mabdvira, 296 (Jain.). 
MctfidvirOiCharitra, 207. 
Mah^ypabaa, 70. 147. 
MahdvaiptUyci'SiUrtts, 298 ff. 
MahdvyutpaUi, 248 (Buddh.). 
mahdMlctf i6i. 
maAdirtifna^a, 217. 
HabidiUa, 48. 70. 
mahi^if 114. 

Mahidhara, 104. 107 ff., II6. 141. 
Mahendra, 291. 292. 295. 
Mahe^yara, 262 (aatr.). 
MahopanitKad, 154. 166. 
Mahoragaa, 302. 
Mtfgadha, 79. 

— deiiya, 79. 112. 141. 
fndgadhOf 1 11. 112. 138. 147. 287. 
ffidMuihi, 232 (ritt). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mdgha-hdvya, 196. 
M^^yya, 61. 
Hd^^^uyana, 53. 
MdndiUU'S'ikthd, 49. 61. 

Mip^^ey^ 49- 56. 112. 
Mdn4^opani8had, i6i. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 
Mdtridatta, loi. 
MdJtfimodakaf 144. 
nuUrii, 160 (om). 161. 
MiCthaya, 134, 
H^rayati, 126. 
Midri, 126. 
Hiidhaya, 41. 42. 47. 116. 335. 241. 

243. 245. 246. 262. 

— deva, 42. 
lUdhayaa, 95. 166. 
M^huki, 133. 134. 
mddhurij 91. 

rnddhyatfiditia, so.utheni, 106. 
M^hyaqidinaa, 10. II. 105 C 134. 

139. 144. 
MMbyaipdiniyana, 105. 

M^byazpdini, 106. 

H^iiyan4ka, 309. 



Mtfdhyamikas, 224. 
Miinaya, 134 (Sarytfta). 
Mdnaya, MinayaB, 91. 102. 28a 285. 
MdnawirOfihya^ 20, 102. 278. 317. 
Mdnama-Dh^i/niiUdttrai 20, 277 fL 
MdnaadrOf 275. 
Mihiutantayyau, I34.- 
Mdya-mata^ 275. 
mdyd, 284. 
Mdyddtvi^o:^ 
Mdra» 151. 303.304. 
Mdrhawieyt^Purdna, 191. 206. 
MdloH^ddhavOf 207. 32a 
KfUaya, 201. 214. 
ICilayaki&chdlrya, 259. 
Mdldvikdf MdlavihignimUrOy 204. 

207. 
mdldmanUra^ 167. 
Mi£haki, 153. 
Mdbitthi, 134. 
Mihisheya, 103. 
MUdhhard, 107. 281. 
Minanda, 306. 
MUinda, 306. 
Mihira, 261. 
mimdntaka^ 102. 240. 
Mimdnid, 121. 159. 235. 239 £ 
mimdntdrkfit, 240. 
— Satra, 140. 239. 
mukdrindf 263 (Arabic). 
muhdvildf 263 (Arabic). 
Mukula, 322. 

rnvJOa, 167. 34 (and amukta). 
MitktikopanWtad, 155. 
MvgdJuAodhOf 226. 
Mu&jasiinu, 55. 
Mu^ibhaa, 134. 
Mu^imbbA, 134. 

Mun4akopani8kad, 58. 158 ff. 24a 
MunifopanUhad, 164. 
muthaiUaf 264 (Arabic). 
MudrdrdMahtua^ 20^, 
muni, 129. 

murUhahd, 264 (Arabic). 
muhartOf 151. 
Mt!gayant8, 147. 
m^rdluihhishiJka, 224. 225* 
MUla-SiUm, 297 (Jain.). 
mdiaripha, 264 (Arabic). 
Mfiehhakafit 200, 205, 206. 207. 

250- 305. 320. 
mfUyumfUyu, 167. 
MfUyvlanghanopanithad (f), 1 70. 
MfUyuldngak^ Idng^Ua, 170. 
MeghadiUa^ 198. 204. 208. 209. 

302. 
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Me^^a^ 319. 

MedMtithi, 52. 

Hera, 93. 

mUkArana, 255 (Qreek). 

Maitra, 91. 97. 

Maitra-S^tra, 99. 

Maitriyai^fputra, 71. 98. 285. 

Maitr^ya^iyas, 88. 91. 99. xo2. 

AlaUrdyani-SatphUd, 3 1 4. 317. 

MaUrdyaTiopanUhad, 52. 96 ff. 155. 

165. 285. 
Mtdtreya^ 97. 98. 99. 
Maitreyi, 56. 99. 

— Tdjnavalkya'B wife, 127. 
MaiD^93. 

mohiha, 161. 
Moggalldna, 23a 
maundya, 237. 306. 
Mauda, 150. 
Maudgalya, 123. 
Mandgaly^yana, 199. 
mauiia, 129. 
^mleekh^ 180. 
Takshaa, 98. 273. 302. 303. 
Takflhavarman, 217. 
Yajufy-Sati^iidf 9. 10. 
Tajurvedaf 8. 45. 85 ff. 121. 123. 
127. 164I 184. 

— ^ddmndye, 144. 
yaJtUf 8. 9 s. huda. 
yaju8-ven&Bt number ol the, 121. 
yajndvakirnaf 68. 
yajnopavita^ 161. 

yo^ 327 {(Urama), 
TaHndramatadipikdf 322. 
Tatfivara, 323. 
Tama^ 36. 

— SmjiH, 325. 
Tanuuabhiya, 193. 
yamayd, 264 (Anibic).. 
Tamun^, 68. 

Tayana, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 
251. 252. 253. 260 (astr.). 268. 

— priyOf 220. 

— T|iddhlb, 243. 
yavandni, 220 ff. 
yavanikd, 207. 
Tavani, 220. 252. 
Tavanelvara, 258. 
yavanakia, 220. 
TaMOga (!), Yaiogopi, 141. 
Talomitra, ill. 

Yaakdb» 41. 

ydjushi, 163. 

Ydjnavalkiya-kdn4a, 127. 129 ff. 

137. 138. 



Tdjtiavalkdni hrdhma^niy 95. 129. 

130. 
T^jnavalkya, 33. Z04. 120. 123. 

124. 126. 127. 128. 129. 130. 131. 

132. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 

237 ff. 285. 

— *B Code, 107. 122. 143. 205. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 

yi^nika, 240. 

Y^jnikadeva, 141. 

YdjnikL-Upanithadf 93. 94. 

ydtuvidoMf 121. 

yd;tnika, 309. 

ydt/rd, 260 (astr.). 324. 

V^vaa, 3. 

Ydmunamuni, 323. 

Y^vana, 220. 

Ydaka, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42. 

44. 46. 57. 59. 61. 62. 81. 82. 85. 

88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 

184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
yugas (the four), 70. 113. 151. 159. 

19a 243. 247. 277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247, 
Tugct'PurdfM, 214. 251. 
Yudhiahfhira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— 'a era, 202. 260. 

Fc^a, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265. 
285. 

— B. Sdfukhyayoga. 

— tattva, 165. 

— S'dsttu, 297 (Jain.). 
^Hkhd, 165. 

— 5tiera, 223. 237. 
Yog^chdra, 309. 
ycgin^ 161. 239. 
yattdhOf 78. 
rakCa, 78. 

RaghuvaMa^ 195. 196. 208. 302. 

318. 
Rafigan^tha, 258. 
ratruu (the nine), 2CX>. 228. 261. 
Ratn&ara, 319. 322. 
R(UlM'STa^/ra, 275. 
Kabhasa, 227. 
Eatndvali^ 204. 320. 
Rdhatya, 119 {sata^. Br,), 
lUjagfiha, 199. 287. 295. 
Hdjatarafpgmi, 213. 215. 219. 220. 

223. 225. 287. 32a 
rdjaputra, 95. 
rdjiuiiya, 54. 
Rdjaatamb^yana, 120. 
Rdja^khara, 207. 
Rd^yana, 53. 
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Riiniiyanlpatra, 71. 77. 79. 
lU^ilTaniyaa, 65. 79. 84. 
RdU, 61. 
RAma, 135. 168. 192. 

— M inoarn. of Viab^u, 194. 

— AupatasTiiii, 134. 
lUmakfiBh^a, 85. 143. 
lU&machaDdra, 59. 
RdmatApaniyopanitikad, 168. 
Rdmatfrtha, 323. 
lUmdnuja, 168. 322. 
mmdnanda, 168. 

Mdmdymfo, 4. 37. 89. 98. 135. 188. 

191 ff. 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
IUinila,205. 
lUva^a (comm.)* 42. 66. 
MdvanabadhOf 196. 
Rdhu, 73. 249. 250. 
R^ula, 250. 

ritit (Tarieties of style), 232. 
Ruchidatta, 323. 
Rudra, 6. 40. 97. 1 10. 123. 1 59. 

170. 171. 238. 303. 

— by the tide of Brahman and 
Viah^a, 97. 161. 

— jdbdla, 163. 
Rudrafa, 322. 
Rudradatta, loi. 
Rudraskanda, 80. 84. 
Rudrdhihajdbdloky 163. 
JtudropaniMhad, 154. 170. 
rdpa (coin), 205. 
Ruyyaka, 322. 
Re^adlkahita^ 142. 
revati, 248. 
Revd, 123. 
Romaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— nddhdnta, 253. 254. 258. 260. 
romakUpa, 253. 

Raumyas, 253. 
Rauhipdyana, 120. 
°lcJcshana, 265. 
Lakshma^aaena, 2ia 

— era of, 210. 

Lakahmidhara, 262 (astr.). 323. 
Laga4^chdrya, 61. 249. 
Lagata, ''dha, 61. 249. 258. 
laghu, 280. 

— Afri, 269 (med.). 

— Aryabkafa^ 257. 

— Kaumudi, 226. 
>- Jdtaha, 78. 26a 

— Jdbdiaf 163. 

— Pardkira, 280 (jur.). 

— Bfih4i9p<Uif 280 (jur.). 



— S'aunaka, 280 (jur.). 
T<aipk<t, 78. 

LaUia- Vistara, 199. 236. 256. 286* 

291. 299. 300. 
Ltfghula, 25a 
Ld^a, 76. 258. 

Ld^i^y 76. 

Ldti (rtti), 232. 

Ltf^ydyana, 53. 68. 76-79. 84. 105. 

L^hdchtfrya, 61. 258. 

Ldbuki&yana^ 53. 241. 

Ldmakiyana^ 53. 77. 241. 

— "^nina, 14. 99. 
Likhita, 326 {SmriH). 
JAnga'Purdna, 191. 
LichhaYiB, 2*76. 277. 285. 
Upi, 221. 

liptd^ 255 (Oreek). 

LOdcoH, 262 (aatr.). 

Icya, 254 (Oreek). 

loiya (laukika), 246. 

LoiMprakdia, 321. 

Lokdyataa, 246. 

Logdyata, 236. 

lohita, 78. 

Laukikahaa, 96. 

Laukdvatikaa, 246. 

Laugtfkahi, 99. 102. 103. 139. 317. 

— Siitra, 99. 
Valtetiya, 236. 

vaiUo, 41. 71. 12a 127. 128. 129 ff. 
184. 

— nartin, 113. 

— BrdhmcofOf 42. 74* 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, 260. 

tKynanoMa, 167. 

Vajrariekyupaniihad, 162. 

Ya^aytf, 56. 

Vataa, 3. 

Vada (?), 148. 

vaditar, 180. 

Vayomdyd, 265- 

Yaradatta, 55. 

Varadardja, 76. 83 (Yed.). 226 (gr.). 

Yararuchi, 200. 202. 230 (Yikrama); 
83 {Phulla-Satra), 103 {TaitL 
Prdi.)f 206. 227 {PrdirUa-fra- 
kdia), 223 {vdrU,), 227. 230 (lex.). 

Yardhamihira, 78. 160. 20a 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 S, 268. 
275. 279. 

Yaru^a, 35. 188. 

varga, 31. 

VOYTMI, 18. 161. 

— S^troi, 227. 
van^ikd, 246. 
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Vardham^ba, 226. 

Vanha, 217. 

Yalabhi, 196. 214. 256. 

Yalibandha, 198. 207. 

•twZZi, 93. 157. 

Yalhika, 123. 134. 

Valhikae, 147. 

Vaia (-U&Daraa), 45. 

Vaaiflhtha, 31. 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 

— tiddhdnUiy 258. 

— SmfHi^ 326. 
Vaaugupta, 322. 
Vaaus, 303. 

vdhndkya, 121. 122. 127. 
Vdkyapadiya, 225. 226. 
Yligbha^, 269 (med.). 

— vriddka% 269. 
vdchj 74. 176. 234. 

— {pdid), x8o. 
Y^haknaTl, 56. 1 29. 
Y^haBpatimiira, 246. 322. 
vdja, 104. 

vdjapeffo, $4- 
YlLja^rayaaa, 157. 
vdja$ani, 104. 

YiljaaaDeya, 104. 128. 130. 131. 
Vdjoianeycika, 100. 105. 144. 
Vdjoianeyi-Samhitdf 317 (oondu- 
Bion in the forty-eighth A tL Par), 
Y^jaaaneyinfl, 81. 105. 
vdjin, 104. 
YiUiche^Yara (T), loi. 
vdto, 266. 
Yitalputra, 71. 138. 285. 

— nriyas, 138. 
Y^tiya, 139. 14a 267. 
YitayiCyana, 244. 245 (phil.)f 266. 

267 (erot.), 323- 

— Pafiehapar^a, 267. 
YiEdhtiDa (?), 100. 
vdnapragtha, 28. 164. 
Yjimakakahdyaya, 120. 
Y<(madeTa, 31. 315. 

Ytfmana, 84 (Sdmav.), 226. 227 

(gr.), 232 (rhet.), 322. 
Yilmarathyas, 140. 
Yllri^, 162. i6j. 
tdrdhamamtra, 160. 
Vdrui^yupanUhad^ 94. 
Y&-kaU, 33. 123. 
Y^kaUnaa, 33. 
vdrUikas, 222, 225. 
Ydnhaga^ya, 77. 
Ytoh^a, 133. 
Yiirshpya, 133. 
Ytohy^ya^i, 53. 



vdlakhUya-tAiku, 31, 32. 
Ydleyas, 140. 

Yilmiki, 102 {TaiU,), 191. 194. 
Yishkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62. 313 f. 

— Sruti, $2. 

Vdihkalopanitkad, 52. 1 55. 
YlUaya, 303. 
VdtavadaUd, 213. 214. 
Y^iahtha, 123. 
Y^biahihaa, 123. 
Vdnththa-SiUra, 79. 278. 282 

{DKarma), 
YiUudeva, 51. 137. 166. 168. 169. 

185. 
Y&udeya, 143 (comin.)* 
vdtudevaha, 185. 
Vdituvidyd, 275. 
vdhika,B,bdh\ 
Yikrama, 200. 201. 202. 204. 205. 

228. 260. 261. 266. 269. 

— era of, 201 ff. 260. 319. 

— charitraf 200. 201. 214. 267. 
VUeramdnkacharUa, 214. 
YikranuSditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 
Yikramdrka, 214. 
Yichitrayirya, 39. 
viekhinnaf 226. 
vijaya, 140. 141. 
Yijayanagara, 42. 
YijayanandiD, 258. 
v^ftto, 141. 

YijndnabhikBhu, 237. 
VUdna-Kalpa, 153. 
*vid, 121. 
vidcigdha, 33. 212. 
Yidagdha^ 33. 129. 
Vidia{l), 148. 
Yidegha* 134. 
Yideha (a. Kosala-Yidehaa), 10. 33. 

53. 68. 123. 129. 137. 193. 285. 
Viddhaidlabhaiijikd, 207. 
Vidyd^ 121. 122. 127. 265. 270. 

— (trayi), 8. 45. 121. 191. 
Yidy^nagara, 42. 
Yidytoi^ya, 42. 54. 97. 170. 
Vidvanmanorafljinif 323. 

vidki (/^dma"), 74. 83 (five mdhU), 

— (Ved.), 244. 

vidMna^ 33, a. Rig*t Sdtna\ 

v«2A€ya, 244. 

Ftnava (Buddh.), 199. 290. 292. 304. 

308. 326. 
Yin^yaka, 47 (00mm. )> 62 (do.). 
Yindhya, 51. 99. 283, 
vipUtvita, 226. 
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VinuUaprainotUiramdid, 291. 
ViYBsyant, 144. 
Vivdhapalfala, 260, 
vU, viioi, 18. 38. 

— pati, 38. 
Vi&khadatta» 207. 
Vi^Ia, 48. 
vikiha, 245. 

VLivakanuan, 275 ("rmiyaBilpa). 

Viivakarmaprakdia, 275. 

VUvakottkOj 205. 

ViiTan^tha, 244 (phiL), 

VUvavada^ 148. 

Vi^ntraitra, 31. 37. 38. 53. 315. 

162 {Upan.), 271 (DAanuroe^). 
Vi^ve^yara, 169 (comm.). 
VUhavidydf 265. 
Viahnu, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 

165. 166, 167. 168. 171. 19a 194. 

284. 

— with Rudra and Brahman, 97. 
161. 

— with Hiva and BrahnuuL 167. 
i8a 

— Code of, 170. 278. 282. 317. 325. 
Viah^ugupta, 260. 
Yiahil^uchandra, 258. 
Viah^uputra, 59. 
Vithnu-PurdTia, 58. 142, 191. 230. 

31*. 
Yiahi^uyato, 82. 

Viahvakaena, 184. 

vijaganitOf 262. 

Vira^KarUrOj 214. 

Vlrabhadra, 253. 

vUaka, 199. 319. 

VuUodaifa, 293. 

Vfitti, ''kdra, 91. 222. 

Vptra, 302. 

vfiddha, 280. 

— Atreya, 269 (med.), 

— Oarga, 153. 253. 

— Oautama, 205. 281 (jur.). 

— dyumna, 136. 

— Pardiara, 280 (jur.). 

— Bhoja, 269 (med.). 

— Manu, 279. 

— Ydjnavalkya, 281. 

— Vdgbhapif 269 (med.). 

— SuinUa, 269 (med. ). 

— ffdritOf 26^ (med.). 
vfihani, 8. bjtharU, 
Vpah^i, 185. 
Vet^isaffihdra^ 207. 
Vetdlabhatta» 200. 
Vetdlapanehaviniatif 214. 215. 



Veda, 8. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 

— idJchd^gy. 

Vtddngas, 25. 6a 145. 159. 258. 272. 

veddtkarva, 149. 

VeddfUOj 48. 51. 158. 161. 162. 240. 

245. 

— haiatubhaprabhdf 323. 

— Ktro, 323. 

^SfUra, 51. 158. 159. 235. 241. 

245. 322 i 
Veddrthayatna, 315, 
Veyoffdna (!), 64. 
veh, 255 (Qreek). 
mtil^tta^ 177. 
Vaikhiinaaa, loa 275. 317. 
YaichitraviTya, 90. 
YaijavApa, ^^p^yana, 142. 
Vaitdna-Siitra, 152. 
vaidar^ha {rUi), 232. 
Yaidarbhi, 159 (Bb^^va). 
Yaideha, 270. 
VaidyaJea, 265. 27a 
Yaibhifahika, 309. 
vaiydkarea^as, 26. 
Yaiy^hrapadiputra, 106. 
Yaiy^hrapadya, 106. 
Yaiytfaaki, 184. 
YaiiSampdyana, 34. 41. $6. 57. 58. 

87. 89. 93. 135. 184. 
VaUeshiha, YalSeahikaa, 236. 237. 

245. 
VaUeMhika'S^tra, 216. 244. 245. 
Yai^va^a, 124. 
Yaiah^aTa (Makha), 127. 
Yo^ha, 236. 
Yopadeva, 226. 
Vydkarana, 25 (^9^)' ^3' 

— tlUrdnif 216, 

— Buddh., 300. 
vydkf^ 176. 
vydkhydna, 122. 127. 
Yy^hrapdd, 106. 
Yy^hl^mukha, 259. 
Yydji, Yyjai, 227. 228. 321. 



vydtfohdriki, 176. 
V5 



^jia&, P^ri&uya, 93. 184. 185. 
240. 243. 

— Bddar^ya^a, 243. 

— father of Suka, 243. 

— author of the l§<Uarudfiya (!), 
III. 

— 62 (teacher of Shadlganilishya). 

— (SmrUi), 283. 326. 

— 84tra, 243. 
Yraja, 169. 
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vrdtinat, 78. 147. 

vrdtya, 68. 78. no. 112. 141. 146. 
147. i8a 

— gana, 196. 

— tUmOf 67. 78. 8a 

&tka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 (^la, ^bil- 
pakilla, l^endrakila). 261. 262. 

— niipdnta, 259. 260. 
dakuntal^ 125. 

— (drama), 206. 207. 320. 
^ti, 171. 289. 310. 
daktiptirva, 260 (astr.). 
iakra, 303. 

iaifJoara, 303 (epithet of Rudra). 
Saiqiikara, 42. 48, 51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 

73- 74. 94.96. 116. 119, 127. 131. 

139* I57- 159* i^ ff- 188. 241. 

242. 243. 267 (erot). 308. 

— miira, 244. 

— vijaya, 243. 

Saqikartbiaiida, 52. 163. 164. 1 70. 
^lanku, 20a 

Saflkha, 58. 275. 278. 282 {Dharma), 

326 {Smriti). 
iatapatha, 117. 119. s 

S'atapatho'Brdhnuufa, 116 ff. 276. 

284. 318. 
AuarudriyOf 108. 1X1. 155. 169. 

170. 
SatitnaDda, 261. 
datdoika, 125. 

SfUruffijaya MdhdJtmya. 214. 207. 
iont, 98. 
^aiptana, 39. 
[^barasT^min, 241. 322. 
^bala, 35. 

S'abddnuktsanaf 217. 227. 
I^ambdputra, 71. 
iamyuwika, 313. 
§aryi(ta, 134. 
Sarva, 178. 
&uTayarman, 226, 
^I^tura, 218. 

iastra, caoon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
Stta^yana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226. 
^ikap^^i, 85. 

^kala, 32. 33. 62. 313, 314. 315. 
-- (Sjlgala), 306. 
Stfkalya, 10. 32. 33. 34. 50 (two Si- 

kalyas). 56. 143 (gramm.). 163. 

— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 
S^dUkalyopanUktid, 163. 167. 
S&dyanina, 33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 



^ikiCyanya, 97. 98. 133. 1 37. 285. 308. 

kUUa, 171. 

^kya, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 

306. 
idkyabhikthu, 78. 

I^kyamuni, 56. 98. 1 37. 268. 309. 
Sdkhdf 10. 91. 158. 162. 181. 
^ULfikhdyana, 32. 52 ff., 80. 313. 314. 

— Orihya, 176. 313. 315. 316. 

— Pariiuhta, 62. 

— BrdhmcLna, 44-47. 

— SiUra, 44. 

-- Aranyaka, 50. 132. 
S^^yana, 53, 95. 102. 128. 

— naka 100.249. 

— •ni, '111118, 14. 77. 81. 83. 95. 
96. 120. 243. 

Sdv^ilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120. 131. 132. 

— 143 (Smriti). 

— Sutra, 238. 243. 

— '^IjiyaoA, 53. 76. 120. 
idtapathikai, 85. 
d^tanaTa, 226. 
S'dfUi-Kalpa, 153. 
S'dmbavyagrihya, 316. 
^mbuvis, 14. 81. 
idmbhava, 171. 
^Ulriputra, 285. 
S'drirahO'Mimdnid, 240. 
^iSrfigadeva, 273. 

SjOaijikiiyana, 53. 75. 
Sdlaipk^yanaj^ 96. 
SUQaqik^yanins, 14. 77. 96. 
^laipki, 96. 218. 
l§^IituHya, 218. 
^^▼ilhana, 202. 214. 260. 
^ihotra, 266. 267. 
S'ikahd, 25. 60. 61. 145. 27Z 313. 317. 

— vaUi,gs. 94. 155. 
J^irod {Upaniihcul), 170. 
SiMditya, 214. 
dililin, 197. 
§^198. 

Siva, worship of, 4. 45. IIO. III. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 

303- 307. 

— developed oat of Agni (and 

Rudra), 159. 

— beside Brahman and Vishnu, 
167. 180. 

i^ivatantra, 275. 
divayogin, 62. 

S'ivoiaifilBalpopanithiad, 108. 1 55. 
Siiuhrandiya, 193. 
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ifiiupdZahadJia, 196. 

Hina, 1 14- 
HiMdev^f 303. 

&7oo of Vyto, 184. 243. 
iuiri(Venu8»).98-25o. 

— uaiAnMhi* 104. 
iJITya, 104. 107. 144. 

— hdnda, 104-, . 

iuWdni yajii^h 104. 131. 144. 
fiuflgae, 33- 
hidSka, I07- 
SunakaB, 33- 34- 

fiunafe^epa, 47- 4»- 55- 

Kumbha, 206. 

5'tUt»-iSf^Wra. loi. 256. 274. 317. 

324- ^ 
§SdS??8. 77. "!.»"• 276. 

I^a^^os. 206. 207. 214. 
i^„ya (zero)^256. 

|^hffeA°<>°^°»')- ^37 (PHL). 

i»ity<iy»"*» 53- 
Zx\m, 134- »97. 
daiWlma«» i97- ^ ^ 
A»aii»Aa, I"- "96. 197. 
i^aivabhdshya, 323- 
l^aivaidatrat 3^^' 
SaiAiriB, 33- ^^ 
§aUirlya» 32- 33- 

Sauchivjikshi, 77. 82. 
launaka (i««7jO. 24. 32-34- 49- 54- 
c6 W. 62. 85. 143* „ 

— (itAO, 150- »5i- 158. 161. 162. 

^\^ahd'Bhdrata), 185. 

— IndrotB, 34. 125. 

— Svaiddyana, 34. 

— iaoAtt", 280 (Smntt). 
gaunaklya", 158. 162. 
Saunakiyd, ^SJ- 
^aunaifcopanw^ioci (f), 164. 165. 

^ubhil^* 198 ; 8. Wtt6^*^. 
Saubhreyas, 14a 

§aulv<iyft'^ 53- 
Sy4pa"?**» * 
iyena, 78- 
^iran^, 27. 
iratn^^ 27. 129. 138. 
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&rikn3f\hak ^iv^Ush^% 323. 
Sri Cii^pa» 259- 
2^rfdatt^ 141. 
^ridlianMil[sa» 2I(X 
drlcLliarasenay 196. 
^rliiivlKsa» 42. 
flriniv^Biuirfaa^ 322. 323. 
^ri X>harznaD^bhay 196. 

trfpati, 54. 58. 
ri|>&rdfikuaaii^tha, 323. 

drivara, 320. 

S^ri Vy^hntmukha, 259. 

^^iBh.e^M^ 258. 

Sri Barsha, king, 204. 207. 

-7-196 i^aish^Mdhachar,). 

Sri Hala, 145. 

;s/*ru^ 15. 

Smtasena, 125. 135. 

Sruti, 15. 17. 68. 81. 96- 149 (plur.), 

159. 164. 
htahihct, 126. 

Srauta-SAtras, 16. 1 7. 19. 52. 
I2e«^maf», 266. 

iiofci, 24. 69. 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 
^7- 97- 99- 103. 121. 122. 123. 
125. 127. 

Syiknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. 71. 123. 132. 133. 
137. 267 (erot.). 284. 

Svettfi^Fataray 96. 99. 

— **ropantjAa<2, 96. 155. 156. 161. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Shafchctisrotpanighctd, 168. 

ShaftrinicU (SmrUi), 280. 

ShadoHti (Smriti), 280. 

Sha4guruiiishya, 33. 61. 62. 83. 

Sha4da/rianaehintanihd^ 322. 

Sha4hhdthdchandrikd^ 227. 

SJu^mn^a-BrO/imana, 69. 70. 

Shoi^^aveUi (SntrUi)^ 280. 

ShoahtUarUra^ 236. 

shathiipathor, 117. 119. 

Mi^ = Mtfr»va< (but of what era?), 

141. 202. 203. 
•tti^iwrf era, 182. 202. 203. 
Satfi'Varta (Sntf^i), 278. 326. 
SafiwartaSrutyupanithatL 1C4. 164. 
wflwfaira, 102 (the «Uteen ».). 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— gai^paii, 143. 

iafUBhritabhdshttf lyy, 

saffit^, 66. 67. 

Sfl^trd (Ved.), 8. 9. 10. 14. 22-24. 

— (pliil.), 75. 
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<8b9iAtM(astr.), 259. 264. 265. 275. 

— Kalpa, 153. 
-^jidiha, 43. 49. 

— '*topaniahad^ 54 {Brdhmai^, 74. 
^S(SdmoLV,). 93. 155 {TaUL), 316 

Sakalddhihlra, 275 (arch.). 
sa^fithydiar, 235. 
Sai^fk^taratndhara^ 273. 
9fMngraha, 1 19 (/S^atopot^ - f rdA- 

fnona). 227 (gramm.). 
mtnijndna, 313. 314. 
SatihUanta, 236. 
sat^ra, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
aottrdyana, loi. 
Sat]^, 260 astr. 
Satyakima, 71. 130. 132. 134. 
Satyav^ha, 158. 
Satydshi^ha, 100. lOi. 102. 
Sadinirt[, 134. 
SaduktikarndmjrUa, 210. 
Saddharmdpundarika, 299. 30a 
Sanatkumdra, 72. 164 ; — 275 (ar- 

ehit). 
SanaDdaniCchirya, 237. 
waifulhij 23. 

Btttunipdta, 248 (Buddh.). 
Satfvnjfdtopanishad, 164. 
Saptarshi {Smriti), 280. 
Saptadataka^ Saptaiati, 83. 21 1. 

232. 
9apia iHrydh, 250 (249). 
damdnam d, 131. 
Sarndsa-SatpJiitd, 259. 
dampraddya, 152. 
«amr4;, 123. 
Sarasvati, 74 (Vdch). 

— vyciJbarana, 227. 

Sarasvati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 
67. 80. 102. 120. 134. 141. 

— ixintkdbharanaf 210. 232. 
8arga, 190. 196. 214. 
iatjana, 233. 

tarpa, 302. 

tarpavidaa, 12 1. 

Sarpavidyd, 124. 183. 265. 302. 

jSanHu2ariana«iip^rraAa, 235. 241. 

322. 
mrvamedhaf 54. 
Sarvdnukramani, 61. 
garvdnninaf 305. 
iSIarvopanifAotfttroponu^ad, 162. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 
iohama, 264 (Arabic). 
Siigala, 306. 
Sdketa, 224. 251. 



Sdipkritydyana, 266 (med.). 
SdnMytif 96. 97. 108. 137 (S'atap.). 

158. 160. 165-167.235-239.242. 

244. 246. 284. ff. 306. 308. 309. 

— tattva-pradipa, 322. 

— pravachana, 237. 

— pravaduma'S^iiraf 237. 239. 

— hhihhu, 78. 

— yoga, 160. 166. 238. 239. 

— 9dra, 237. 

— SiUra, 237. 239. 245. 
S^khyall^ (Qautama^), 284. 
S^khydyana^ 47. 
S^jiviputra, 131. 

Sdti, 75. 

Sdtyayajna, "jni, 133. 

Sdtrdjita, 125. 

Sdpya^ 68. 

Sdmajdtaha, joo (Baddh.). 

Sdmatantra, 83. 

tdman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of the sdmans, 12 1. 
SdmaydcJtdrika-SiUra, 19. 278. 
Sdnuuaktkana, 83. 

Sdmavidhif '^vidhdna, 7Z 74. 277. 
Sdmaveda, 45. 63 fL 121. 316. 325 
(Odruu of). 

— Prdtiidkhya, 316. 
5dma-5a47iAt^ 9. 10. 32. 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 
Sdnuutam, 275. 
Sdyakdyana, 96. 120. 
Sdyakdyanins, 96. 
Sdya^a, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 

52. 65. 66. 68. 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 

94. loi. 139. 150. 
SdraUkasa^ahay 267 (med.). 
Sdrameya, 35. 
Sdnuvata, 226 (gramm.). 
Sdrcuvata pdtka, 103. 
Sdvayasa, 133. 
SdhUyadarpanaf 231. 321. 
Sinhdsanadvdiriniikdf 200-202. 214. 

320. 
Siddhasena, 260 (astr.). 
Sidd/idnta, 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 

(astr.). 

— kaumudi, 89. 226. 

— Hromanif 261. 262. 
Sitd, 135. 192. 193. 
Sukany^ 134. 
Sukhavati, 306. 
Suttanipdta, 293. 
gutydj 66. 67. 
Sud^an, 68. 
Sudyumna, 125. 
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iunapkdf 2$$ (Greek). 

SundarUdpanifopaniakad, 171. 

$uparna, 314. 

Suparnddhffdifa, 171. 

Sapar^i, 154. 

Suprabhadera, 196. 

Subandhu, 189. 213. 245. 267. 319. 

Subhagaaena, 251. 

Subhadn^ 114. 115. 134. 

SubluiAiiarahkikara, 320. 

SubhdikUdvali, 32a 

SutnanantUaka (?), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. 57. 58. 149^ 

§ura, 98. 302. ^3. 

Surtbb^ 76. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Sulabbii, 56. 

SuiraTaa, 36. 

tuinU, 266. 

Suiruta, 266 ff. 324. 

— vjrieUiha^ 269. 
tAkUt, 31. 32. 124. I49b 
tAta, III. 

SAtras, 8. 15 (etjmol. ; eMomlofat); 
29. 56. 57. 216. 285. 29a 

— 127. 128 (paasagea in the Mrdh' 
maiMw). 

— 296. 292. 296. 298 ff. (Buddh.). 

— 128. 161 (t. = Brahman). 
»Atra<ihdra^ 198. 275. 
Siirya, 62 (comm.). 

Stixya, 40 (god). 

— prajnapHf 297 (Jam.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— ^opani$hadf 154. 170. 
(tapta) tArydh, 250 (249). 
SArydruna {Smfiti)^ 28a 
Sri&jayas, 123. 132. 
Sietuhandha, 196. 
SaitaTa, 61. 

Saindbayas, "v^yanas, 147. 
iobha, "nofforaluif 198. 
Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (sacrifice), 66. 107. 
Somadeva, 213. 319. 
Som^bianda, 322. 
Some^vara, 273 (mua.). 
Saujiia, 285. 

Sauti, 34. 
Sautrintika, 309. 
aavtrdmani, 107. 108. 1 18. 139. 
$avAhikasl 198 ; s. iauhhUoat. 
Saumdpau, 134. 
Saumilla, 204. 205. 
SauratiddhdrUa, 258. 
tmdabhdni £rdhmai^dnf, 56. 95. 



Sau^yaea, 105. 
Sau^nitapibifaavlb, 266. 
Skanda, 72. 

— PurdnOj 191. 205. 
Skandasvitoin, 41. 42. 79. 
Shandopanishad, 171. 
^Jakahk, ttabk, 233. 
tMpa, 274. 307. 

$totra, 67. 
ctooMt, 67. 81. 
itatifAika, 63. 
Hhavira, 77. 102. 305 
gthdnaka, 89. 
SpandaidMtraf 322. 
Bphujidhvaja (f), 258. 
^uithSiddhdtUa, 259. 
SmaradahanGf 208. 
Smdrta-SAtroif 17. 19. 34 (^favn.). 

loi. 
Smriti^ 17. 19. 20. 81. 

— S'dHroM, 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srugbna, 237. 
Svaraparihhd$hdt 83. 
nddhydyoj 8. 93. 144. 
ivdbhdvikaj 309. 

^svdmin, 79. 
SviCyambbuTa, 277. 
Svaid^yana, 34. 
Mantanddopaniihad, 165. 
Hantopanithad, 164. l65» 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 
Hanumant, 272. 
JTanumanYMi/aiba, 203. 
Haradatta, 89. 278. 
Hari, 166 (Vieh^u). 303 (India). 
Hari, 225. 226 gramm. 
harijfi, 255 (Greek). 
ffarivania, 34. 189. 
Hariichandra, 184. 
Harisv^in, 72. 79. 139. 
Hariharamiira, 142. 
drf Harsba (king), 204. 207. 

— 196 {Natthadhaekar.). 

— ekaritay 205. 214. 319 1 
dri Hala, 145. 
halahhjrit, 1 92. 

Haldyudha, 60 (metr.). 196. 230 
(lex.). 

AoM, 112. 

hasttghafa, 117. 
ffdridravika, 88. 
H^riU (Eriab^a), 50. 

— 269 med. 

— vftddha^ 269 (med.). 

— {Dharma), 278. 282. 325. 
Hdla, 83. 211. 232. 
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Hiileyaa, 140. 
Hdatinapura, 185. 
Bitopadeia, 212. 
hibvka, 255 (Greek). 
Himavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Hira^yake^i, ioa-io2. 3i7« 
— idkhiya-Brdhmaf^at 92. 
Hiraigiyandbha, 160. 
Hutd^ve^a, 266. 

Bia^BB, 243. ^^ ^, 
hridroffOj 254 (Greek). 

heftkd, 89. 

hdayat, hdavat, 180. 



Hemachandra, 227. 321 (gr.). 230 

(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 
HelMja, 215. 
hell, 254 (Greek). 
Haimavati, 74- x5^* 
Hairanyandbha, 125. 

Hailihila, 185. ^ ^ 

Aotor, 14. 53- 67. 80. 86. 89. 109. 

129. 149. 
hord, 254 (Greek). 
— S'dstra, 254. 259. 260. 
hautraka, loi. 
Hrasva, 112. 
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AMicepws, 254. 

Ahriman (and Miira), 303. 304. 

Akbar, 283. 

AlbSrdni, 60. 189. 201. 239. 249. 

253. 254. 257-262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 28. 30. I79- 

221. 222. 251. 
Alexandria, 256. 309. 
Alexandrinua (Paulus), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 
Alkindi, 263. 
*kiurpaxji-nit, 25 1. 
Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Amyntaa, 306. 

Aya0i^, 255* 
AndubariuB, 2$$. 
Animal fables, 70. 2" ff-» 7P^' 
Antigonus, 179. 252. 
Antiochus, I79- 252. 
Aphrodisius (?), 258. 
•A0/)o«Tiy, 254. 
Ar6K\LfjM, 255. 
Apollodotus, 188. 
Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelesmaia, 289. 
Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257. 263. 264. 

— Arabic astronomical terms, 203- 

264. . .1 ^ 

— commercial intercourse of tHe 

Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256, 



Arabs : medicine, 266. 270, 271. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 
Archimedes, 256. 
Arenarius, 256. 

-Api;j, 254. 

Arim, Ann, coupole d , 257. 

Aristoteles, 234. 
Arithmetic, 256. 259. 
Ariabahr, 255. 259. 
Arkand, 259. 
Arrian, 4- 106. 136. 
Arsacidan Parthians, 155. 
Ars amandi, 267. 
Asklepiads, oath of the, 255. 
•Affrpow/Ato of the Indians, 3a 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augia, 257. ^ ^^ ,. , 

Aveita, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 
Avicenna, 271. 
•Babrius, 211. 
Babylon, 2. 247. 
Bactria, 207 ; a. Valhika. 
Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189. 195- 208. 
Bardeaanes, 309. 
Barlaam, 307. 
Bashkar, 262. 263. 
BcuriXei>$, Basili, 300* 
Ba8iUd.'8, 309. 

Z 
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Basilis, 251. 

Beast-fable, 21 1 ff. 301. 

Bells, 507. 

Bengkll recensioiis, 194. 906. 20CL 

Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 

Bihi^L^l, 211. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73), 

B68da, 309. 

Boethius, 257. 

Bpax/iioyefy 28. 3a 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4. jKX 22. 

27. 78. 79. 99. III. 138. 151. 165. 

205. 229. 236. 247. 276. 277. 280. 

283 ff. 
Buddhist nuns, 281. 
Bundehesh, 247. 323. 
CsBsar, 188. 
Castes, 10. 18. 78. 79. no. ill. 161. 

178. 287. 289. 290. 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 295. 

— medicine in, 267. 
ChaldsBans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 

rustr). 
Chaos, 233. 
Chess, 275. 
Chinese lunar asterisms, 247, 248 

(Kio-list). 

— statements on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara). 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh.). 

— trayellers, s. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thaang. 

XptiftaruTfiSs (! K€vidpofios\ 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
3CX). 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist ri- 
tual and worship on (and vice 
vena), 307, 

— sects, IndiiMi influence on, 239. 

309. 
Chronicon Paschale, 255. 

Clemens Alezandrinus, 306. 

Coin, 205 (n^aka), 229 (din((ra). 

Coins, Indian, 215. 218. 219. 

Commentaries, text secured by 

means of, 181. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 

Constantius, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed-formulas, 166. 

Curtius, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sexennial, 

113. 247. 
Damis, 252. 

Bancing, 196 ff. 



Ddra Shakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 

254. 
Decimal place-value of the figiivw, 

256. 
Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 
Degrees of the heavens, 25$. 
Deimachus, 251, 
Aeicay6t, 255. 
Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 283, 
Dekhan recension (of the Urvasi), 

208. 

Ari^rrrvpf 35* 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304. 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagrams, mystic, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff. 295. 296. 299. 

Aid/Acrpor, 255. 

AliufJLOt, 254. 

Diespiter, 35. 

Dion Chrysostom, 186. 188. 

Dionysius, 251. 

Ai^rvff-of, 6. 

Districts, division of Yedic schools 

according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 
of other text-recensions, 19}. 

206-208. 

— Varieties of style disiinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the Ood of 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

Aopv^fopla, 255. 

A/«XA*i 229. 

Dravi^an words, 3. 

Daanglun, 289. 291. 306b 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mi^aasal, 272. 

Avr6i', 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations be- 
tween India and, 3. 

EUraytayij, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, $34. 

Embryo, 160. 

*£irava0o/Mi, 255* 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 

Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographical names 
in, 178. 

Fer^dn, 36. 

Festival-plays, religious, 197. 198. 

Figures, 256. 324. 

— expressed by words, 60. 140. 
Firdfisi, 37. 

Firmicus Matemus, 254. 
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Fortunatusy pane of, 264-265. 
Fox, in Fable, 211, 212. 
Oamma, gamme, 272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 
Oalen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233. 

Gimar, 179. 295. 

Gnosticism, 239. 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, images, statues of, 273. 274. 

— language of the, 176. 
'—triad of: Agni, ludra, and Bd- 

rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) ;— 
Brahiuan, Rudra, and Vinbi^u, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o(Siva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female slaves, 203. 251, 252. 

— monarchies of Bactria, 188. 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Greeks : Greek Arohiteotufe, 274 
(three styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 251 
ff. 

— Commerce with India, 252* 
•^ Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 211. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (f). 

— Influence upon India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221. 
Guido d*Arezzo, 272. 
Gujanit, 139. 179. 207. 251. 
Gymnosopbiste, 27. 

."HXtof, 254. 

'Hpa«X;9t, 6. 136. l86« 234. 
Heraclius, 255. 
Heretics, 981 
'Epyii^, 254, 

Homer, Indian, 186. 188» 
-^ Homeric cycle of legend, 194* 
"O/xiy, 254. 
'Opiiw, 255. 
Hindust^D, 4. 6. 10. 18. 38. 39. 7a 

187. 192. 283. 296. 
Hiuan Thsang, 217 ff., 287. 30a 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Hu^avaAb, 36. 
'Tdpcx^ot, 254. 
'TX6)9t<K, 28. 48. 
*rwiy€u», 255. 



Ibn Abi U&dbiah, 266. 
Ibn Baithar, 266. 

'ix««J», 254. 

Immigration of the Aryas into Hlti^ 

dustiin, 38. 39. 
Indo-Scythians, 220. 285. 
Indus, 10. 37. 38. 218. 28 j. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 

to denote numbers, 256 ; to mark 

the seven musical notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 215. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 

in the year !). 
Invisible cap, 264. 
Jackal and lion in Fable, 21 1, 

212. 
Java, island of, 189. 195. 208. 229. 

171. 28a 
Jehto, 283. 
Jeh^gir, 283. 
Jemshid, 36. 
Josaphat, 307* 
Kabul, 3. 179. 
Kafu (kapi), 3. 
K^tgyur, 291. 294. 326. 
Kd$auL, 317. 
Kaikaviis, 36. 
Kai Khoca*ti, 36. 
Kalilag and Damnag, 32OL 
Kallla wa Dimna, 212. 
Kalmuck translations, 291* 
KafipiaBoKoi, 88. 268. 
Kambojas, 178. 
KafJLp6ffrfs, 178. 
Kan^rese translation, 189. 
Kanerki, s. Kanishka« 
Kanheri, 292* 
Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; a KapardigiH. 
Kashmir, 204. 213. 215. 220. 223. 

227. 232. 291. 296. 
Kava U^, 36. 
Kavi languages^ origin of name, 

195- 
— translations, 318 (date of). 325. 

Keeping secret of doctrines, 49. 

Kev66po/iot, 255. 

Kirrpop, 254. 255, 

K^ot, 3. 

Kipficpot, 35. 

Kanfpd, 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

Kb\ovposy 254. 

K«^^>^ 3' 

KpUtf 254* 
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Kp6vot, 254. 
Aapur/jf 76. 258. 
JAt, 249. 258. 
League-boots, 264. 
A4(ap, 254. 
A«m>, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 21 1, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, God of, 252. 274. 
Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 148. 
229. 246-249. 252. 255. 281. 

304. 

— phases, 281. 

MadiordtFo^ lO. 1 06. 
Magas, 179. 252. 
Magic, art of, 264, 265. 
Magic mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 
Mahm^d of Qhasna, 253. 
Mairya (and Mdraf), 303. 
MaXXo^, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, sacrifice to the, 55. 93. 100. 

108. 118. 
Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (astr.). 
Manuscripts, late date of, 181. 182 

(oldest). 
Md^a-aya, 75. 

Mazzaloth, Maszaroth, 248. 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 

, 324,325- 

Megasthenes, 4. 6. la 2a 27. 48. 

70. 88. 106. 136. 137. 186. 234. 

251. 

Meherdates, 188. 
Menacder, 224. 251. 306. 
Men^il, 323 (in Soghd). 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
Mc<roi//Mi>^/ia, 255. 
MetorDpsychosia, 234. 
Metrical form of literature, 182, 

183- 
Miisionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309- . 
— Cbnstian, 307. 

'HrfjfM,V9 <l*-6 fiHjfiiit, 20. 
Monachism, system of, 307. 
Monsfcflteries, 274. 281. 
Mongolian translations, 291. 
Mundane ages (four), 247 ; s. Yuga. 
Music, modern Indian, 325. 
Musical scale, 272. 
MyBfcenea, 197, ,98. 
Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
Names, chronology from, 29. 53. 



71. 120. 239. 284. 285 (a. also 

Afiga, Kaviy Tantia, S4tra). 
Kearchus, 15. 

Neo-PythagomnM, 356, 257. 
Nepdl, 291. 309, 310. 
Neptflese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nereogs, 56. 
North of India, ptirity of language 

in the, 26. 45. 296. 
Notes, the seven musical, 160. 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 

letters of the alphabet in their 

order, 222. 
Numerical notation by mesoia of 

letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 
Niifthlrv^n, 212. 
Omens, 69. 152. 264. 
Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 ff, 22. 48. 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

O^/Hu^f, 35. 

•Oiiyi^, 252 (s. Arin). 

*0^v6pdK<Uf 222. 

Pahlav, 188. 

Pahlavf, translation of PatVchatantra 

into, 212. 267. 
Pdli redaction of the Amarakoeha, 

230. 

— of Manu's CV>de, 279. 
IlapSala, 136. 137. 186. 

Panjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207. 248. 251. 

309. 
Pantheism, 242. 

IlapBhof, 254. 

Parthians, 4. 188. 318. 

Parvi, parviz, 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

PauluB AlexandHnus, 253. 255. 

— al Ttindni, 253. ^^ 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Bdveru, 

Periplus, 4. 6. 
Permutations, 256. 

Peman Epos, 36. 37. 187. 

— tavnalation of the UpwdBhads, 
'55* 

— Veda, 36. 148. 

Personal deity, 165, 166 
XlevKeXcLiOTis, 268. 
^dffu, 255. 
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* PhUosopher'B Ride,' 291. 

FhiloatratuB, 252. 

PhoebuB Apollo, 273 (type of). 

Phoenicians, their commercial rela- 
tions with India, 2, .3. 248. 

Pholotonlo, 218. 

Phonini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Bactrian king), 273. 
Pliny, 136. 

Plutarch, 306. 
Polar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. 1 75- 1 80. 
Updy^at^ 28. 244. 

Prose-writing arrested in its deve- 
lopment, 183. 
Ptolemaiop, 253. 274 (astr.). 
Ptolemy, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (geogr.). 
Quinquennial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text as given iu, 182. 

279. 
Relic-worship, 306. 307. 
Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 185. 291. 
Rhazes, 271. 
Rock-inscriptions, 179. 
I^sary, 307. 
ZarSpiirvirTOf, 2 1 7. 223. 
"Lapiiivai, 28. 
Scale, musical, 272. 
Schools, great number of Yedic, 

142. 
Seleucus, 4. 
Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

15. 
of the Beast-fable, 211, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical not«8, 160. 272. 

Sindhend, 255. 259. 

Singhalese translations, 292. 

'ZKoprioi, 254. 

'^Kv6i.a»6% 309. 

SnakCj 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon's time, trade with India 

in, 3- 
2ci^a7cun^yaf, 251. 
Speusippus (f), 258. 
Squaring of the circle, 256. 
Steeples, 274. 306. 
Stone-building, 274. 



Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 246. 
Style, varieties of, distinguished by 

names of provinces, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 301. 
otifi philosophy, 239. 
Zvya^^ 255. 
Sun's two journeys, stellar limits of 

the, 98. 
^vpatnpTiy^, j6. 
Surgery, 269. 270. 
Tandjur, 209. 210. 226. 230. 246. 

267. 276. 
Tavpor, 254. 

Teachers, many, quoted, 50. 77. 
Texts, uncertainty uf the, 181, 182. 

224, 225. 

Thousand-name-prayers, 208. 

Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
212. 291. 294. 300; 8. Dsanglun, 
Kdgyur, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiridates, 3, 4. 

To$6ti7J, 254. 

Transcribers, mistakes of, 181. 

Translations, s. Arabs, Chinese, 
Kalmuck, Kandrese, Kavi, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavl, Pdli, Persian, 
Singhalese. 

Transmigration of souls, 73. 288. 

Tplyfovot, 255. 

Trojan cycle of legend, 194. 

Tukhilm, peacocks, 3. 

Yalentinian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid), 

325. 
Vernaculars, 175-180. 203. 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 
Weights, 160. 269. 
Writing, 10. 13. 15;— <>* ^^® Ya- 

vanas, 221. 

— consignment to, 22. 144. 18 1. 

292. 296. 
Written language, 1 78 ff. 
Teshts, 56. 302. 
Tima, 36. 
Yiiasaf, Yddasf, Bddsatf, yyj. 

Zero, 256. 
ZeiJf, 35. 

— planet, 254* 

Zodiacal signs, 98, 229. 249. 254. 

255- 257. 
Zohak, 36. 

ZU761', 254. 
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Ambros, 272. 

Anandachandrft, 58. 68. 79. 
AoquetU du Perron, 52. 96. 154^ 

155- 162. 
Aufrecbt, 16. 32. 43. 59. 8a K4. 

112. 15a 191. 2cx>. 2ia 211. 224. 

226. 230. 232. 243. 257. 26a 
261. 267. 272. 313. 315. 

B^laidstrin, 223. 226. 237. 322, 

323- 
Ballantyne, 223. 226. 235. 237. 244. 

Banerjea, XQi. 235. 238. 243. 

Biipii Deva S^trio, 258, 262. 

Barth, 257. 316. 321. 

Barthelemy SK Hilaire^ 235. 

Bayley, 304. 

Beal, 293. 300. 309. 327. 

Benary, F., 196. 

Benfey, 15. 22. 43. 44. 64. 66, 117. 

157. 212. 221. 267. 272. 274. 

301. 306. 32a 
BenUey, 257. 267. 
Bergaigne, 44* 
Bernouilli, 325. 
Bertrand, 202. 
BhagvilDldl Indraji, 324* 
Bhagv^ Vijaya, 327. 
Bba94Arkar, 60. 15a 215. 219. 224. 

319. 321. 326. 
Bbi&u Ddji, 215. 227. 254-262. 319. 
Bibliotbeca Indica, a. Ballantyne, 

Banerjea, Cowell, Hall, RiQendra 

L. M., Roer, Ac 
Bickell, 320. 
Biot, 247, 248. 
Bird, 215. 
Bobtlingk, 22. iq6. 210. 217-220. 

222. 226. 230. 320. 323. 
Von Boblen, 272. 
BoIIenaen, 44. 
Bopp, 178. 189. 
Boyd, 207. 
Brial, 4. 36. 
Brockbaue, 213. 262. 
Browning, 84. 
Bubler, 50. 54. 92. 97. 10 1. 152. 

155. 164. 170. 182. 196. 204. 210. 

212, 213. 214, 215. 217. 222. 

227. 232. 237. 2^9. 272. 277, 
278. 280. 282, 283. 297. 314. 

„ 315. 3«7- 319-322. 324-326. 
Bur^Sesti, £b., 247. 258; — JaB., 215. 



Btirnell, 3. 13. 15. 20. 22. 42. 61. 

65. 69. 74. 83. 90. 91. 94. loi. 

102. loj. 150. 155. 163, 164. 170, 

171. 178. 203. 213. 215. 217. 221, 

222. 226. 245. 256U 27a 313. 316. 

321. 
Bumouf, 81. III. 162. 179. 191. 

199. 246. 289. 291, 292. 296. 298. 

300. 306. 308. 
Cantor, 324. 

Cappeller, 226. 232. 32a 
Carey, 194. 

Chandrakinta Tarkdlaqikira, 84. 
Cbilders, 178. 293.295. 305.308.326. 
Clarao, Comte de, 325. 
Clougb, 293. 
Colebrooke, 42. 43. 61 • 07. 148. 

151. 154, 157, 158. 163. 201. 

202. 227. 229. 230. 234. 235. 

236. 238. 241, 242. 243. 245. 250. 

259-263. 267. 269. 281. 283. 
Coomdra SviLmy, 293. 
Cowell, 42. 43. 5a 52. 91. 97. 98. 

99. 207. 227. 234. 235. 237, 238. 

242. 256. 283. 291. 322. 
Coz, 36. 
C8oma Eoroai, 199. 209. 267. 285. 

291. 294. 
Cunningbam, 1 78. 203. 2x5. 273, 274. 
D'Alwis, 293. 
Darmesteter, J., 314. 
DaTidfl, 267. 
De Gubematis, 36. 
Delbrilck, 31. 44. 318. 
Qerard de Kialle, 3. 
Dhanapati Suobaji, 327. 
Dickson, 326. 
Dietz, 267. 
Donner, 19. 44. 
DowBon, 141. 203. 215. 
Diimicben, 3. 
Duncker, 3(S. 
D'EokBtein, 97. 
Eggeling, 203. 215. 226. 29 1. 
Elliot, H. M., 239. 267. 
Elliot, W., 154, 155. 
Fauche, 189. 194. 
Fausboil, 293. 304. 326. 
Feer, 188. 291. 293. 299. 
FerguBSon, 203. 215. 273. 
Fleet, 319. 321. 
Fliigel, 27a 
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Foucauz, 185. 189. 20a 286. 291.299. 

Friedericb, 189, 195. 

Friize, 320. 

Oafigddhara Kavinya, 270* 

Garrez, 211. 

Oeiger, L., 272, 

Qeldner, 44. 

QilcLemeifiter, x6l. 299< 259, a7a 

Giripnifi(klavanDao, 116. 

Gk)ldsclimidt, Paul, 196. 

Qoldscbmidt^ Siegfried, 65. 1 96. 

Qoldstiicker, 12. 15. 22. 87. IQO. 

130. 144. I93« ao7. 221, 222. 

223. 224, 225. 227. 241, 251. 

273. 321. 
Oorreaio, 194, 
Gough, 235. 244. 322, 323. 
GoYindadeya&Utrin, 237, 322. 323, 
Graasmann, 44. 315, 

Griffith, 194, 
Grill, 207. 

Grimblot, 293. 319. 326, 
Grobmann, 265. 
Grube, 171. 
Von Gutschmid, 188. 
Haag, 205. 

Haaa, 19. 58. 84. 142. 152, 324, 
Haeberlin, 201. 

Hall, 106. 19X. 204. 207. 213. 214. 
231. 232. 235. 237* 257. 258. 3»8- 

319. 
Hankel, 256. 

Haracbandra Yidy^bi^slia^a, 151, 

Hardy, 292, 293. 304. 

Haug, 22. 25. 32. 47. 60. 61. 91. 

93. 100. 150. 152, 153. 155. i6a. 

314, 315. 317. 
Heasler, 268. 
Heymann, 231. 
Hillebrandt, 44. 314. 
Hodgson, 291. 292. ^09. 
Holtzmann, 200. 228. 230. 279. 318. 
Hue, 307. 
ttvaraobandn^ Yidyiadgara. 205. 

235- 
Jacobi, 195. 204. 214. 254. 255. 

260. 281. 319. 323. 326. 
Jaganmohana^rmaQ, 23 1 « 
Jayandrdya^s 243, 244. 
JlvdnaDdaVidydeidgara, 27a 320.325* 
Jobantgen, 102. 238. 278^279. 281. 

285. 
Jolly, 326. 
JoDBs, Sir W., 272. 
Julien, Stan., 218. 301. 
Kaegi, 44. 



Kasbinath Trimbak Telang, 194. 

Keller, O., 2X1, 212, 

Kennedy, Vans, 170. 

Kern, 61. X79. 202. 204. 215. 224. 

243. 257-261. 267. 279. 288. 293. 

299. J18. 324. 
KeiSaTa&striu, 323. 
Kielbom, 25. 6x. 68, 95. loi. 155. 

X70. 2X2. 225, 226. 313. 321. 
Kittel, X89. 
Klatt, 210. 31a 
Knighton, 204. 
Koppen, 283. 306. 307. 308. 
Kosegarten, 2x2. 
Krisb^^bastri, 32a 
Kuhn, Ad., 25. 32. 35, 36. 62. 
Kubn, £., 293. 295. 
Kunte, 325 (Mureshyar)* 
Laboulaye, 307. 
Langlois, 43. 189. 
Lassen, 4. 28. 75. 176. 179. 185. 

188. X89. X9a 198. 199. 201. 

202. 204. 205. 2x4, 2i8-22a 227. 

229. 239. 244. 247. 25X, 252. 254. 

257. 260. 273. 275, 276. 287-290. 

292. 296. 30X. 308. 309. 3x9. 
Lefmann, 299. 
Leitner, 273. 
Letronne, 229. 
Liebrecht, 307. 
Linde, Van der, 275. 
Lindner, 3x8. 

Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 230. 
liorinser, 238, 
Loth, 0., 263. 
Ludwig, A., 44. 249. 315. 
Madbustidana Gupta, 270^ 
Mahe4acbandraNydyarataa,9i. 241. 
Harshioany 194. 
Mayr, 279. 

Meyer, Rud., 313, 314. 316. 
Minayeff, 3. 293. 303. 
Miiller, E., 299. 
Muller, Fr., 293. 
Miiller, M,, X5. x6. 19. 22. 31. 32. 

35. 36. 42. 43- 48. 49. 55. 58. 59. 
6x. 63. 691 93. xoi. 106. xi6l 
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314. 3x5. 325. 
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Koldeke, X87. 3x8. 
Oldenberg, 3x6. 326. 
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108. 112. 141. 266. 305. 
Pischel, 206-208. 227. 295. 320.321. 
Poley, 50. 139. 
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